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TIIK IlKLIOIOdH DIFFICULTIES OF INDIA. 



J. Di(d(ufU(*H an. ihr. iJlndu : ramjnHnintj tha Nijttijft^Sdnkhija^ 

tho VfHidnt ; (a whlth h mUhtl a dhcmdan af the nntliarihf af the 
Ved(k. Hy llev, K M. Banmiuka, Ht«€tnul Profimor uf 
Colkigo, Cftlcufclfu London. 1B(IL 

a, A national Riifutaium of the flindu PhUmophieal Byntmi* By 
NEiiiacrAii Nn,AKANTnA Samiiu (kntK. IriumluttHl from ihoorigimd 
Hindi, printed and mauuHt’ript> l»j l‘‘ili^*Kd\vard Ilalk IkCkfi.. flxom, 
Inapeetor of PubHc In^nnielion for tlio C'entrid Iktivincot^, 
Calcutta. nlHGii, 

3. The Ohhdnihyya Upankhud of the Sdma Veda, ii iih frtmi 

the Cammmtanj of Sunkara Avhdnja. Tninalftted from tho original 
Banakrim, ky UA 4 KNi>iunA/,A MtiUA. Calrutta, jHfPj, 

OoBs in an iige of unbelief. I^loti^urn do not warn m ; tiiditmtM of aun 
and moon have loat for ua tlndr power of prognoaticiitiori. Wa Imva 
fowls, like tlio ancient Eomatm, Imt they do not, m Pliny iajs, “ daily 
go\s«m the minda of our rulers ‘‘(hi magUtrutua nostros quotidki regunt). 
We kill and roantoxen and ihoep, but there ii no haruapex cn' tliyoskoos 
to enlighten m on tho mystical proportieB of their entrailH, or on thoa^j 
of the smoke nHcending from their flesh. Ants, spiders,, and hoes, 
Von. II. ^ I 
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which had so much to tell in olden times, ore silent now about future) 
events ; and though the aged portion of our fair sex seems still to 
adhere to the mysterious rules on omens and portonte laid down in the 
learned worlts of Atreya, Charalca, Susruta, and other fathers of Hindu 
medicine, we have still a doubt whether it is powerful enough to arrest 
the sceptical bias of this age. Nevertheless there are signs which we 
should do well to dwell upon wit^ the same awe as our forefathers did 
when a comet made its sudden appearance on tlioir horizon. 

Five years have passed since we quelled that untoward rebollion of 
India. Then, we said, it was the inferior race which darod to feel 
dissatished with the governing wisdom of its superiors. Men, deficient 
in religious notions, with a literature not worth considering, with 
institutions not heard of in civilized Europe, with laws of inheritanoo 
and adoption so inconvenient to the Indian Exchequer, had the pre- 
sumption to give vent to a feeling of treasonable uneasiness, utterly 
unjustified, and therefore deserving the severest puriishmeat. We 
have grown wiser since. We now remember that vast aad wonderful 
literature of ancient India, which still fertilizes the native mind ; we 
no longer cjose our ears to the numerous witnesses, dead and living, 
which test% to superior intelligence and capacities of the Hindu 
race ; we begin to admit that the institutions and laws dating from im- 
memorial times and outlasting all the vicissitudes of history 

must be congenial to the nation that reverses and upholds them so 
tenaciously ; nay, humbly mindful of our own religious perplexities, we 
have thought it the wiser course to allow the Hindus themselves to 
settle their own mode of attaining eternal bliss. 

“ We desire,” says Her Mqjesty, in that memorable Prodamatio* of 
the 1st November, 1858, which will ever bo quoted to the glory of her 

reign, and to the honour of the Minister who then presided in her 
Councils of India-— 



while wo permit no aggression on our domitnonH or our rights to ho 
attempted with impunity, we shall sanoUon no encroachment on those 
of others. We elmll respect tho rights, diguity, and honour of our 
native princess as our own ; and w© dcHir© that they, as well as our 
own subjects, should enjoy that |iroHpmity and Boclal advam’«'itn*nt 
which can only \m sacurod by internal |Kiao© and good g«jverruumit. . . . 

Firmly relying ourselves on tho truUi of ChrmLiiauiy, and itckiiow» 
lodging with gmtituda the fiolace of religion, w© disclaim alike flm right 
and tho desire to imposn our convictions on any of our subjects. W© 
declare it to be our Uoyal will and pleasure that numt ho at»y\viso 
favoured, none mcdcHtcd or iliw|uioled, by reason cd tin ir rc hgious faith 
or obBervaticoa, but all shall idike enjoy tho equal i^r impartial pro« 
toedott of the law ; and we do strictly charge and eiyoin all these who 
may be in authority uiuhit us, that they abstain from all interforence 
wdth tho religiotis belief or worsliip of our subjoctH, on pain of our 
highest displeasure. 

And it is our further will that, so far m may Im, vi\}f jiubject^, of 
whatever race or creed, ho freely and partially fMimitietUto otBcoi in 
our service, the duties of which ihc^ may be qindified by ihcdr educa^ 
tion, ability and integrity duly to dbeharge. , , * 

‘*We know and resjN^ct iho feelings of attadirnent witlt whieb the 
natives of India regard the lands iuherited by them from tlieir anetiH- 
tors, and wo desire to protect them in all righU^ connected thorenvith, 
suhjoct to tho eqtniablo demands of tbo State ; and w© will that gotu> 
niWy in framing and administering tho law, due rcgiml be* paid to ibo 
ancient rights, usages, ami customs of ludia/' 

It would bo in vain to deny tlait these words have In-cttmo the ^lagmi 
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Charta of India ; and it would be dangerous to misunderstand the signs 
which have risen on the political horizon of that country since they 
struck root in the native mind. The Hindus have ceased to look upon 
themselyos as inferior in rights to their fellow-subjects in Europe. 
Their princes, undeterred by adverse decisions of former governments, 
firmly renew their claims, and'plead them before the people of England ; 
their native associations hold meetings, discuss^ and issue reports of the 
acts of Government, which* rival in their form and contents the pro- 
ceedings of the British Parliament; their press, though loyal, has 
grown manly, and their political agents in this country offer us the 
novel and instructive spectacle of convening meetings of Englishmen 
and of enlightening them on the actual position, the wishes, the rights, 
and the claims of tlieir countrymen. But whereas those who were in 
the habit of looking down upon native talent and native acquirements 
may feel surprised when hearing Hindu politicians descant on inter- 
national law, with quotations from Grotius, Puffenderf, Vattel, Donat, 
and Wheaton, others will probably find not less ground fot reflection 
when they discover that religious questions also are dealt with now by 
native write?^ in a spirit and with an amount of European erudition 
which hithe#o sejempd to have been the exclusive privilege of western 
scholarship. 

While contenting ourselves for the present with these general 
remarks on the important political changes which are shadowed forth 
by the actual movements in India, we intend in this article to draw 
the attention of our readers to that remarkable religious feature of 
Hindu development just alluded to. 

Of all problems concerning the future of India the most pspo- 
bletnatical at all times has been the religious one. No government, 
whether Mohammedan or Christian, ever approached it without the 
strongest misgivings ; and no government has hitherto been able to 
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offer any solution of it. We are neither surprised at the attempt nor 
at the failure. We comprehend that every one who, either through his 
personal intercourse or through his studies, has become acq^uainted with 
the actual religious condition of India, must consider it unsatisfactory 
in the highest degree ; but we understand, too, that neither a foreign 
government nor foreign zeal apparently possesses the means of im- 
proving it. A creed, however objecPionable to those who do not share 
in it, is always congenial to the mental condition of its professor. 
Beyond all things it is his property ; and that property, too, which no 
oppressor can seize or annihilate. It must be valuable, since it can 
resist all might ; and its value increases in proportion to the strength 
which oppression gains. No foreign law, no dictatorial force has ever 
modified the essential aspect of Hindu religion, beyond trifling changes 
illusory in themselves. Nor need we speak of the result which per- 
suasion has obtained when laws have been ineffectual. Of the various 
causes which have produced its failure we need mention only one, which, 
in moat instances, has been all-powerful — wo mean ignorance. With- 
out inquiring into that which it was intended to substitute for the creed 
to be removed, wo may fairly assert that scarcely any^one of those 
zealous men. who have set out on their missionary tabks had ever mider- 
taken to study the rise, the progress, and the decline of Hindu religion. 
Appearances alone have captivated their minds, and in appearances 
only have their successes resulted. Our religion is that of the East 
India Company,” was the satisfactory answer given to one of these 
successful missionaries when examining his converted flock before the 
bishop of his diocese ; and expexuonce shows that this answer holds 
practically good in nearly all other cases in which the worshipper of 
Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, has learned to adore the Christiaxi Trinity. 
To show a pious Hindu that he might abandon his rites without 
forfeiting salvation, required more than a superficial discourse on their 
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futility; to persuade an orthodox Bralanin tliat meithar Vbhiiu nor Bira 
is the creator of the world, necessitated at least a knowledge of what 
Vishnu and Siva are ; and such a knowledgo would Imve corapellad tl}te 
missionary to ascend the height of Hindu atitiquity, to study the Vedas 
and the numerous writings connected with it, to daneend from it to the 
medisoval period of Hindu civilization, and to follow its meandering 
course through all the intricacies d!* Sanskrit Htcraturo* It k noedlons 
to say that the acquirement of such a knovvhulga wits hardly ever 
dreamt of by any of those who meant to convince the Hindus of the 
errors of their various croeds. 

We consider it therefore anew and remarkable pha» in the develop 
ment of India, not only that researches of the most arduous kind have 
been commenced in order to pave the way to that knowledge, but that 
native scholars of position and learning take u|K)n thamselves the taek 
which has hitherto engaged the activity of European missiormriee. It 
is a first-fruit we reap from the wisdom of the Iloyal proclamation. 
Oonveraxon having ceased to be the means of obtaining or granting 
favours, the native mind will listen to its indigmious teachtirs without 

passion or mistrust, and in their turn English statonwu will have 

• • • 

better opportunities for studying the minds of the Hindus by listening 
to their own scholars, than by loaniing the views—too often tainted by 
partiality — of European philanthropists. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of two works, 
which illustrate what we have just called the new phase of the religious 
condition of India. Both works are written by native scholars of great 
accomplishment, and, though differing in their intriniio value, tend 
towards the same goal. Tho Dialogues on the Hindu PhiloBophy/' 
by Mr. Baneijea, it is true, is the more learned and the more com* 
prehensive 6f the two ; it is more attractive in its form, and it has tlm 
advantage also of having been written in the masterly English in 
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’whicb. it is presented to the public by tbe author himself, who gives 
1 ample proof that he combines in a high degree the erudition of a Hindu 

y Pandit with that of an English Professor, On the other hand, the 

I “ Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems/’ by Mr. 

f Nehemiah Nilakantha Sastri Gore, originally composed in Hindi, and 

translated by Dr. Hall, not only enjoyed the benefit of the numerous 
and valuable remarks of this accorM?|.)lished scholar, hut, as it seems to 
us, addresses itself more to the nuderstanding and tbe training of the 
Hindus, than its more refined rival, which, on account of its superior 
merits, will necessarily ho less appreciated in its own country than with 
us. When we mention, moreover, that both autliors — the one tracing 
his pedigree to the oldest Brahmanic families of ancient India — ^havo 
embraced the Christian religion in preforonco to that of their ancestors, 
wo need not add that their conclusions are in favour of the creed they 
I . now profess. 

It is essential, however, for a proper and duo appreciation of their 
elaborate works, that no misunderstanding should exist in our reader’s 
mind as to what we moan by the creed of tboir ancestors. As we shall 
enter more^fully on this question in the course of thesc^ pages, it will 
suffice for the present to observe that the ancioiif n^igiofi of India has 
become gradually changed into the double form of an exoteric and 
esoteric creed. The worshippers of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva in a 
great variety of forms in which these deities represent themselves to 
f the native imagination, the adorers of the Saktis or female energies of 

these gods, of the Sun, Ganosa, and a number of other beings — all 
. pretend that their mode of worship is founded on, and countenanced 

b^, their revealed sacred writings, the Vedas, though its inimocliato 
' source is to be found* in tbe Puranas. These represent what wo may 

, coll the creed of the masses, inasmuch as it appeals to tbe grosser 

f , capacities of human understanding. The esoteric creed of the Hindus 
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likewise appealing to tlie Vedas, is essc'iitially philimophicaL It pro- 
fesses to express the real meaning of these sacred works, by reJnring 
their myllis to allegories, and by proving that their essence is tlie 
doctrine of one God, tho creator of the uuivorse and the eource of 
eternal bliss. Like Sankarauharya one of Uie greatest Hifidu divirtoi, 
the professors of this creed admit tho utility, and, as the cose tmiy he» 
even the necessity, of a Bensual dar:cription of worship, as suited to the 
intellect of those who arc not fitted for the unalUiyad reception of 
eternal truth; but their object is gmdually to elevate the mind of tho 
masses, to wean it from rites ImBod, as they aigue, on tlm mkinterpre- 
tation of their holy scriptures, and to prepare it for a pure conception 
of the deity. Amongst these, die followers of tho Vedanta philw^phy 
occupy the foremost rank, and exercise the greatoit infiuonce, so mneh 
60 that tliis esoteric creed may be identified to a certain degree with 
tho tenets of tho Vedanta ^philoBophy. 

It is to this philosophical form of Hindu religion that tho Dialogues 
and the ‘‘Ilefutations^* are addressed. They do not eondommd to 
deal with tlie worshippers of Vishnu, Biva, and ilieir kin. For as 
their abject B to penetrate to tiia root of Hindu thougUti, it becomes 
superfluous ff^r tften^ to lop branches without a stcmi. Or, to sfamk in 
plainer terms : since they endeavour to prove not only tliafc the doctrine 
of all Hindu philosophies, the Vedanta included, is arrontooui, but tlmt 
the very source whence they profess to flow, Um Veda, is devoid of 
authority and unworthy of belief, the whole Hindu Pantheon according 
to them loses its prop and tumbles to the ground. 

. It is the unenviable fata of those who, while dealing with matttm of 
Hindu religion or Hindu literature, claim attention kyond the narrow 
circle of professional students of Indian antiquity, to have always to 
fence their statements with precautions which, in kiudmd and familiar 
matters, would be tedious and superfluous. Thus w© beUeve timt, in 
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hipite of all tlie encouragement whicli the study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature has of late years received at the hands of the Indian Govern- 
lueut, such precaution cannot yet safely he altogether dispensed with 
when it is necessary to deal freely with such terms as Veda and Hindu 
philosophies. Veda will no douht represent to the popular mind some 
hook like the Bible or the Koran, and with an expression like Hindu 
philosophies, it probably combines ideas like those suggested by the 
philosophy of Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato, or to speak in homelier 
language, of Bacon, Locke, or Plume. Above all things, it will readily 
imagine some safe or at least some probable date by which we may not 
only assign a fixed position to these works in Hindu literature, hut 
also doterrnino the relation which they hold to one another, and the 
indueuce which the eoidier writer exercised on the minds of his suc- 
cessors. We must at the outset, therefore, destroy such illusions 
wherever they may exist. We shall have to mention that the Veda is 
no wise comparable to the sacred writings of Jews, Mohammedans, or 
Christians ; and wo will at once confess that no one has as yet been 
able to connect any personage —in the historical sense of the word 
with any of t^eso writings, or the text books of modern philosophy, or 
to prove at which period of Hindu antiquity they were (^mptjsed. Nor 
do the materials Imown to us justify more than theories on the relative 
position occupied by the three great branches of Hindu philosophy. 
So antagonistic is this utter mysteriousness of historical data in Indian 
literature with the matter-of-fact predilections of the European mind, 
that oven conscientious writers on Sanskrit literature thought it indis- 
pensable to their task to lay before their readers at least some con. 
jectural date of the antiquarian subject they were treating of; and so 
easily do personal opinions skilfully expressed become invested with 
the authority of proof, that authors drawing their information from 
these writers have transformed their imaginary dates into historical 
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definitions of time. It is necessary, therefore, for the formation of a 
proper judgment, to reduce these speculations, however interesting in 
many respects, to their real value, and to free our notiom from the 
fetters they may impose. 

We notice on these grounds with peculiar pleiiauto ilia ioher and 
cautious manner in which tho reverend professor han dealt with ques- 
tions like those, and tliough wo difibr in variaus renpacte from the views 
he has expressed and the judgment ho has passed, wo cannot do k?ttor 
than attach our own remarks to the summary fitid ingenious sketch ho 
has given in the commoncement of his Dialoguei** of tho vim and 
progress of Hindu theology and philosophy. 

“ The division of our Vodtis,*’ Mr, Bauerjea mltm (p, 41), **it is 
well known, is twofold, into Mantras and Brahmanas. The fontior may 
generally ho considered devotional, the latter conimonial and dogmatic, 
As for the short treatises called Upanisliadi, tliey are, with a few 
exceptions, appendices to the dogmatic parts, and, lik# eodktli of wills, 
are held to be the most recent, and tiierefore the rnoit matured, 
expositions^ of the authors* minds. They profesti to *>0 rei^oiitories 
of pard vidyd^ox* Bwpmov knowledge, and look down on the great 
bulk of the Vedas as apard^ or inferior. They contidn noma rude 
indications of philosophic thought, and, like the twinklings of fitars in 
a dark night, may occasionally serve as guidei in a hi^toty of Iliudu 
philosophy. They do not, however, exhibit any great attempt at 
method, arrangement, classification, or argument. Enm there the 
poetry predominates over die logic. Bold ida^ abruptly itrike your 
fancy, but you find no clue to the associations which mlled them forth 
in the author’s mind, and search in vain for die tmmm on which they 
were based. Sublime thoughts are not wanting, but they resembla 
sudden flashes, at which you may gaze for a mommit, but are imm#- 
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diatolj after loft in deeper darkness than ever. Nor are they free from 
til 080 irregular flights of the imagination in which poets,, with vitiated 
tastes, delight to indulge, Betting at defiance all rules of decency and 
morality. 

** The Upanishads appear from their language and style to have 
been the latest, and the Mantras the earliest, of Vedic compositions. 
It maybe a delicate question, but itlis one which ought not to be un- 
fairly suppressed, whether the authors of the earliest compositions, the 
Mantras, profess to have written them down as inspired records. You 
are fond of saying that they were breathed out by Brahm§, at the 
time of the Creation, and yet you speak of the BisM of each Mantra. 
The Mantra itself is such that its llishi may well he supposed to have 
composed and chanted it, and there is nothing as to matter and style 
which could possibly require divine illumination. That our ancestors 
looked on the Vedas with such reverence is no marvel. The Vedas 
were the first national elTorts in the department of literature. In the 
infancy of literature, the ignorant, who did not know how to road or 
write, would naturally look upon those mysterious talents as divine 
endowments,«as especial instances of Saraswati’s grace, ^They would 
accordingly feel a sort of religious veneration f 6 r 'luch^ gifted and 
highly favoured porsoiis, and consider their writings as divine inspi- 
rations 

(P. 40 ): Between that period and the age of the Barsanas, 
however, a tremendous revolution had taken place in the opinion of 
men. From extreme credulity to extreme infidelity the transition is 
easy. Those who were called upon to render implicit obedience to the 

rf» 

Brahminical college, began to question the very foundations of sacer- 
dotal authority. The Brahminical Ixierarchy had become so powerful 
as to set the sovereignty of kings and princes at defiance. The fear 
of incurring their malediction — an anathema the effects of which 
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would be felt for eoimtless generations«--wot*!d liiunt tlie : 

miiida of Kahetriyas by day and by night, if thrj »tt ilii;?rai<d¥c^ 
iu opposition to Brahmins. .... At lengili, Itowiiviir, » prineo 
arose in the royal line of Tkshwaku, dotorminrd to cliMismlv# ihii oharm 
by which tho minds of mon wore held in nerviiinio to the llrahniiim* 
Sdkya Muni imposed on himself the imk of rdorming the mdigiou of 

his country He pronounced the rito and riinnioiniei of 

tho Veda to bo idle sports, and the OJicluf^ive privileges iim^galed by 
tho Brahmins to bo empty pretcnidons. He a^wuletl the miiihority of 
the very books on which tliosa prolmmiotii were fouridi!ri lie diiditrod 
that the division of castes was a mere hurnati inventbti, indi Invited 
all ranlis to assemble under his banneim on a ftwting of i:t|uiiUly. The ^ 
Brahmins add that lie also denied the immortality of the »mih and 
pronounced the expectation of a future w(»rkl to be a vain rtweria. 
Whether Buddhism was really liable to tho charge of maiurklifm pre- 
ferred against it by the Bralimins or not, it certaitify Imi tie divine 
revelation to plead for its support, nor could it apj^ifEl to any tmdition 
in its favor. It oould only stand on its miimml priiti^iisiorii. Tim 
study of plfdosophy and metaphysics was thcroforo abnoIulHy iicodod 
for its veryVisthnee. So long as men bclkvod in tbi iiifaltiliilitj of 
the Veda, they could appeal to its texts for the deewion of mutiroviir^ios 
and the solution* of doubts. But whan revelation was ignored, dkput^ 
could only be settled by the verdict of remm. Tim mmmiiim o^ 
Buddhism rendered the cultivation of logic and motapbyaki aliiolutaly 
indispensable, and thus wore tlio first attempts at phili^^ihy eaJtod 
forth iu India 

On the obscure (juestion, as to the chmnologiml ptltioii of the 
d^erent systems of Hindu philosophy and on their content®, Mr. 
Banerjea expresses ^ amongat oti:iei*s, the following opinion 
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(P. 49) : “ Of our sk Darsanas or schools of philosophy, two, those 
of Jaimiiii and Vyasa, are genorally considered orthodox; while the 
other four are looked upon with great suspicion by the Brahmins them- 
selves. I think that the Darsanas of Jaimini and Vydsa (called the 
Former and Latter Mimdnsas, or deciders) were written with a view to 
correct the errors of their predecessors, and were of more recent date 
than the rest. The Ny ay a and thej^Sankhya are in fact a sort of 
compromise between Brahminism and Buddhism. They contain as 
much of the Buddhist element as could be held without danger to 
Brahminical supremacy. The authors profess to uphold the Veda 
because experionco had taught them that the dignity of their order could 
not be maintained without the Veda ; and they inculcate the reality of 
future states of life against the Buddhiste. But the spirit of their 
teaching is quite as hostile to the ritual of the Veda as that of Buddhism. 
I believe, therefore, that the Nyaya ^aud Sdnkhya were amongst the 
first-fruits of the Brahminical intellect when it sought to enlist the aid 
of rationalism in the service of the Brahminical order. As to the 
question of priority between the two systems themselves, the fact of one 
of the Sankhya Sutras making plain reference to the Kydya, and 
speaking of its sixteen topics, may bo considered as decisive proof in 
favor of the Nyaya. -Such evidence, it is true, is far from being con- 
clusive, because there have been many interpolations ; but the Ny^ya is 
the least controversial among the systems, and there is no reason of 
any cogency for rejecting the authenticity of the Sdnkhya Sutra in 
question. The Nyaya may therefore be considered the first production 
of Brahminical philosophy after the overthrow of Buddhism in India. 
Ther prevalence of Buddhism had convinced the Brahmins of the use 
of metaphysics in conducting controversies, and expressly in refuting 
objections ; and of the risks they ran of winning the contempt of the 
community by confining their attention to the simple ritual of ihe 
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VedaB* Th© Nydya, with its orderly army of ioktitiflo tarmi, its 
physics, logic, and metaphysics, wm Jilted t«i train and 

qtdckm the intellectual powers. While herray had hant rampant, the 
vast majority of th© Brahminical order wore uiiahle to Utitik for them- 
selves, or unlearn prejudices already instilled into iheir tiiimb. Tim 
reasons for which Shdras wore relieved fnim the tok of intelkeUml 
exercises, were becoming more qjad mart appliealik bo thii twiecdioni 
classes. Traditional teaching, and the preserthed ritmil, received with 
implicit submission, were fast incapacitating them for vigoroim mental 
labour. If the sorvilo tribes had a routine of duties miido ready for 
them, the higher grades had id.^ thsir mutlno, not indottd of icrvila 
attendance on human superiors, but of ©ndki« rite# and crruinoiiies no 
less enslaving to the mind. As fcr as int^dlcctiml activity k conecinied, 
the distinction between Brahmins and Bddroa had hewme alm^t 
nominal, 

** The author of the Nytlya would no doubt bav© tha iattifaction of 
believing ^that his new system would arratt tlm progrM of heresy, and 
prevent the gradual decline of the orthodox iritoltet. If tho Brahmin‘s 
mind contfiued to be stinted by the discipline of th© Vedoi, in the 
same manror m the Sddra’s was by the authority of the twiee-bom, 
what real differenca would bar© remain hatwoeu the highcat and the 
lowest tribes? Implicit submission of intollect was axactod from both. 
Was it at aU wonderful, then, that hercij ©talked abroad, imd that 
many Brahmins had themselves fallen into the snare? Could minds of 
any activity acquiesce in the above restrictions? Must tlmy not 
meditate on tho wonders of th© eraaUon, ©xeiipt m the antiquated 
Vedas directed tliem? And must &©y always interpret the Votka in 
the monotonous way taught by the old Rishis ? Orthodox phiksopham 
accordingly came forward to supply the emving of the Brahminical 
Aiind, without endangering the stability of ttm Brahmiiueal order. 
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They did not seem to think very highly of the Vedas, but were unwill- 
ing to renounce those time-honoured compositions 

(P. 55) : The same desire of humouring the prejudices of the times, 
led them to promise supreme felicity as the reward of philosophical 
speculation. Nothing short of the aummum honum was considered as 
sufficient recompense for the trouble it imposed. That the sentiment 
of religion predominated in the niind§L,of our ancestor-s, is evident from 
the spirit of our ancient literature. It indicates a feeling of dependence 
on supernatural powers, which is equalled only by the contempt the 
authors expressed for the perishable objects of the world. Pbilosophers 
perhaps imagined that whether they treated on the highest truths 
which could concern human nature, or merely speculated on the 
quality of earth and water, they could never find an audience, unless 
they hold out hopes of everlasting welfare as the end of their 
investigations. In tlie estimation of their contemporaries, no inferior 
boon was worth the trouble. The offer of such spiritual rewards on 
the part of philosophers, for investigations chiefly physical, at best 
metaphysical, though it must be accepted as a pleasing testimony to 
the religious feelings of our predecessors, was productive' of conse- 
quences very" much to be regretted. Physics, m^taplrysics, and 
' theology w^ere confounded in one mass. While the most trifling points 
of inquiry .... were prosecuted with some feeling of religious awe, 
questions of really vital importance, which regarded the existence and 
attributes of God, and the permanent interests of the soul, were 
necessarily robbed of their due solemnity. Theology and physics being 
placed on the same level, the former could challenge no greater degree 
of attention than was accorded tb the latter. The degradation of the 
one, and the undue exaltation of the other, were the natural conse- 
quences.'’ . . . 

(P. 58): Gotama directed the attention of the Brahmins to the 
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several branches- of human knowledge which he thought were calculated 
to strengthen the intellect, and enable it to conduct polemical discus- 
sions with advantage. He classified them under sixteen topics, which 
he enumerates in his first aphorism.” ... 

“ Kanada’s system (the Vaiseshika) is considered a branch of the 
Njaya. His theory is what we call the Atomic— a theory which was 
simply hinted at by Gotama (die founder of the Nyaya). . . . His 
categories and his classification of causes bear a similar resemblance to 
those of the Greek philosopher Aristotle, while his mode of accounting 
for the origin of the world, by the combination of atoms, is> almost 
identical with that of a sect of ancient European philosophers, the 
Epicureans, as represented by Lucretius. , . .He does not seem to 
have entertained the idea of a self-existent Supreme Intelligence exist- 
ing in the world. 

(P. 64); “ . . . Kapila came forward next with his remedy for the 
threefold evUs ot life, which neither the Vedas nor the common sense 
of mankind had been able to remove. Who this Kapila was, and 
when he lived, is equally uncertain with the age and personality of 
Gotama. . Kapila went the length of denying outright the exist- 
ence of theTleity. The wondef is that he is stiU ranked among orthodox 
philosophers, and not denounced as a teacher of heresy, like the Budd- 
hists. With Kapila there could be no real freedom if a person were 
sulgect to a d^ire or motive. The soul being essentially free, is, 
according to his theory, incapable of volition. It is udasin, or perfectly 
unmindful of the external. It is a simple witness. He accordingly 
argues that since no thinking agent performs an. action without a 
motm, the soul could not be supposed to be the Obeatoe without 
febiect to a motive or desire. Such sulgection, however, would 
imply a &>«(%*, and detract from its freedom, and, by necessary con- 
s^emce, firom its power. If it had the desire, it would be wanting in 
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^ it had the potem-, tibat is to (tej? |»ffa>t ftvrfsiB, It 
“ thinking agent mM not if lit 
l^p^ahd,. not if he would, create the univeim a* iieiil««* 

this, argument is indisputable, but subUeli and pmimjsty 

o( k« 0 . 1 «.g» m, aimdliig b> 
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several branches of human knowledge which he thought were calculated 
to strengthen the intellect, and enable it to conduct polemical discus- 
sions with advantage. He classified them under sixteen topics, wLich 
he enumerates in his first aphorism.” ... 

“Kanada's system (the Vaiseshika) is considered a branch of the 
Njaya. His theory is what we call the Atomic— a theory wLich was 
simply hinted at by Gotama (the founder of the Nyaya). , . • 
categories and his classification of causes bear a similar resemblance to 
those of the Greek philosopher Aristotle, while his mode of accounting 
for the origin of the world, by the combination of atoms, is’ almost 
identical with that of a sect of ancient European philosophers, the 
Epicureans, as represented by Lucretius. . . .He does not seem to 
have entertained the idea of a self-existent Supreme Intelligence exist- 
ing in the world. 

(P. 64) : “ , . . Kapila came forward next with his remedy for the 
threefold evUs of life, which neither the Yedas nor the common sense 
of mankind had been able to remove. Who this Kapila was, and 
when he lived, is equally uncertaitt with the age and personality of 
Gotama. . Kapila went the length of denying outright the exist- 
ence of theDeitj. The wondeif is that he is still ranked among orthodox 
philosophers, and not denounced as a teacher of heresy, like the JBudd- 
hists. With Kapila there could be no real freedom if a person were 
subject to a desire or motive. The soul being essentially free, is, 
according to his theory, incapable of volition. It is uddsin, or perfectly 
unmindful of the external. It is a simple witness. He accordingly 
argues that since no thinking agent performs an action without a 
tbe soul could not be supposed to be the Creator without 
sabject to a motive or desire. Such suljection, however, woixld 
imply a bondag^y and detract from its freedom, and, by necessary con- 
sequence, from its power. If it had the desire, it would be wanting in 
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the EBLiaions difwoueties of INDIA. « 
V _md if it tad tuo )»>»«■. ll'ta “ •“H I'' *''' f""'"'" '' 

.:ri tave .iU. H..« . .I.i»«»8 ■r“‘ 

could, md «»»H Mt if liom»Id.«l»l“ I*"" 

di,pD,.d i« Hi. tajornont i. iod»|,»t«l.li.. Wl «uW»lJ P"*"''' ■ 

are not synonymous." ... 

(Pu68)- “The objects of knowledge aro. accnrd.iig «« 
arrangement, twenty-five. FMu or tmU.ro. U, l« Ih. 

equipoise of the three qualities of eitcellmci>./»ul>m*, r..r .mw, 
the first, as Pur«a/.«. or soul, is the l«t. Th.. inU.rv»ming 
three are mahat, or intelligence; ahankura, or 

five tanmdtra or subtle olomenls, eleven orgii.m im-lmnu. .!»- mw4, 
and the five gross olomonts. Of tlmHo, IVakriii, tlm r.-itfo. ..-b « 
first cause of all things; while Pumha. or houI. i... 

Both are eternal: but the former, imitiirnttiw end »» 

prolific and active ; the latter, intelligent and mstilknt, m nm-pmhtm*. 
because free and indifforont. rmkriti, however, lh« mmi 

and hi its vicinity. 

“The atheistic part of Kapiln’s «y«tt’in was nv.iSi* ! by « si.c 
Eishi of tho name of I'atmijala, who »14y i«.*)h s'‘.c4 il« 

existence otiswara or God, and whose «y.HtKiii hua r^i.^ri,»dri,Uy 
called Seswara or tiieiatical. It must, liowevor, l<e r«nf« >n,.d. 
to Kapila, that Edtanjala doos not aUrilmte the s-fr-rtsmn h.« 

His definition of Iswara corros{ii)iida esas-tly to liapihd* *‘h» th« 
soul, viz., ‘ untouched by troubles, works, fruitu, or dvwris.’ The •mSy 
difference is that Patanjala cotwidora him to l»e the fioro. or 
of ‘ even the elder beings,’ merely acknowledging one spirit m 
Ov^ the rest. The non-nckuowledgnaont of auoto aiieh Siipretn*’ 
wp a glaring inconsistency in Kapila, when noverthelv:* l<«* *•-<.. 3 i.,.!. I 
for the authority of the Vedas. Who could have ijiaj u, I tl.<i \ r.|a(> si 
flt6» were no Supreme Being" Pntasyala’a k ihiinm^)tU « MujaSu. #: 
Tot. IE ’J 
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system. It consists mainly of some vague rules of yoga, or a sort of 
mental and corporeal discipline, which cannot be considered as otter 
than chimerical.’^ 

(P. 76) : “ When Jaimini came forward with his Mtmamdf or decider, 
he was probably desirous of mediating between the controversalists th-ali 
preceded him, and hoped to determine questions which had so long- 
agitated the Brahminical mind, He could not fail to see that neither 
the Vedas, nor the institutions they supported, could stand long if the 
Nyaya and Sankhya were to direct the Indian intellect. Barren specu.- 
lations, he thought, had been abundantly indulged. Topics, categories, 
and principles had been sufficiently discussed. What was the result ? 
They had introduced some technical terms, and taught some contro— 
Yersial tactics ; hut they gave little or no assistance in the discovery 
of the truth which those terms and tactics were intended to 

g^9-^d He commenced his Mimansa with the enunciation of 

Duty, the only topic he had to propound If Jaimini had carried. 

out his proposal of considering the nature of d/uty in a truly philo- 
sophical spirit, he might have greatly contributed to the improvement; 
of the Inuian mind. . Had Jaimini laboured in a similar way to 
strengthen*^ tho^e moral principles which the Almighty had implanted 
in the human mind, he might have met with a success honourable to 
himself and benehcial to the nation ; but a servile adherence to tHo 
Vedic ritual had unfitted his mind for such speculations. Jaimini had 
no other idea of duty than as an injunction of the Sruti; and that 
apart from any notion of its Inspirer, or his Will. We have seen pre— 
^ously how Kapila could admit the Vedas as an authority, without a 
Supremb lutelligence to inspire it. We observe, a similar anomaly in 
Jaimitu. He urges the consideration of Duty, without caring for any 
to whom it may he dnie. He contends for the authorized Veda without 
an authoriz&r, for a law without a lawgivety a revelation without a 
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Gob To say that Dharma (duty) Hignifios ftn »f iS.- 

Veda, can only be intelligible in the of its involving slio mil »( 
the Authob of the Veda. Jaimini. however, hjw eaid a. 

Authob, nor while talking of its eternity, as Sakk, nr the ««r4. I.« 
he made mention of any co-oternal Intelligence uflering or roTMlmg is. 
His Sutras are so vague on Uiis point, and on the «„.l 

providence of God, that, for anything which nmy \m 4 t* i|»« 

contrary, he may be called a second Kjipila, nmintaining the amlnrjij 
of the Veda without admitting Hk exiatcncd, witliaut whew m v'-»w 
position can be produced to bo inspired. .... Tlwl t!t« 
of Jaimini met with no succoes in HoUliiig tlo* (j!i.-sii<>n» «i» I 

controverted is no marvel (p. SO.) I yum, tlio II IttxJSM 

compiler of the Vedas, accordingly put forth a «c<*«ii4 *, «.*<•». Sl.o 
Uttara Mimansd, or Vedanta, in which th« old panihoiolw <4 

the Upanishads was reproduced. Not to give «n MUcerWitt wuwd lika 
Jaimini on such a cardinal point in thoology as lh«i cvktaijcw wl* a 
Supremo Iiitclligenco, the Creator and ( hivcriior of tho Vtuttro**. h« 
propounded that as tho most proniinont, and tin* only Kr<‘«5. s4< fl 
vading his system. Hut if there cim bo no tiiiolitlie as nha <4 a 

GOD in his doctrine, it is neutralized, if not nullifit’il,4ty tl*«* nLntiJy < f 
that God with everything else — with tho whuhs vudilw wt»il4. IL 
inculcates the existence of one mdt’ twnce, wBuifcahtig or {»f'< 
itself in the form of tlio universe before oiir eyes. If Ilral.iw* i» jlw 
efficient cause or creator of Uio world, he w also ii« m iI*« 

gold is of tho bracelet. 'This idontily of th« uiiivniM? wiili }«». 
eludes the idea of duty on tho part of tho creation towards ilw t 
qmte as etfectuolly as does Jaimitfla tireory. .... tb« 
which VyAsa brought to light from tho depths of iho Vr Li, .u.c-r 
than the teaching of the Upwiishad, that this omi.-j io «, ,4 i|,a! 

the things made and their Maker are identical —tlMi U<« lwn»« «.>»i ts 
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one and the same with the Divine spirit. The doctrine is held in two 
different'waya. One way is the Parindma Ydda, which, acknowledging 
the reality of the visible universe while it identifies it with God, pro- 
nounces it to be a formation or development of Himself. The other is 
the Yivarta Vdda, which, maintaining that the one eternal essence, 
Brahma, manifests himself in various illusory forms, denies the real 
existence of any substance whi(ii is not God, and holds the visible 
world to be a mere shadow or Maya, such as the refiiections of the sun 

and moon in water All ideas of duty and responsibility are 

openly repudiated in the Vedantism of Vyasa. The human soul and 
the Divine Spirit being identical, how can there be an obligation on 
the part of the one to the other? How or whom can one mind or 
despise ? ' Here,* says Sankara, * there is no admission of even a smell 
of works.’ Good manners and good works are, however, declared to be 
useful for the attainment of true knowledge.’* 


We have made this long quotation from the interesting work of Mr. 
Banerjea, not only because it contains the nucleus of the ideas developed, 
explained, ^d illustrated in his Dialogues,” but because we are not 
awarb that ^iny yriter before him has ever attempted to give so con- 
tinuous and graphic a sketch of the origin and sequence of the various 
portions of Hindu philosophy as is presented here in the foregoing 
extracts. But we should fail in doing justice to him did we not add to 
them at once the>iews he takes of the authoiity of the Veda. After 
having refuted the arguments of several writers who contend for the 
omniscience and the eternity of the Veda, he asks (p. 485 ) : ' 

What can the Vedas possibfy be in the conception of Brahminical 
phaoSdphers ? Not the word of God, not a revelation of His will — 
buch as is needed for our guidance under bewildering circumstances, 
but something which, certain of them affirm, mechanically issued from 



out a sounder or uttcrer? and they all idontify it with 

Saman, and Atharvan. Singularly 'Enough they kimw iwliiing alwiut 

the date or circumstances of those compoattwns Agwn t sak, 

what are the Vedas? In the Satapalha Briihmaiw it k mmI : " l|n 
(Prajapati) brooded, &a. orer i.c, [infused warmth ifito’ t!isr*>n thn-t* 
worlds. Prom them, thus brooded over, thnio lighta wor'- j>r«»liin < I 
fire, this which purifies (i.e. imvana, or the air), iin.l ifw !!< 

brooded over these three lights. Prom them «a hromit..! uv. r, tho ihi. -• 
seeds were produced.” .... What were thew " .M. *, 

sounds, or writings on paper or palm-leaf? In either ctai) l»w 
they be generated by brooding over flro and the atm? .... I'hf 
Chbandogya and Manu speak in a sliiiiliir way of tlm t 
Vedas. KuUfika Bhatta, in explanation of tlw diiUculu- hav,: -4 »<« ,!. 
says: “The same Vedas which existed in tlm provkim r«(»M<h»s4« .i,, 
(Kalpa) were preserved in the momoty of the omuimiBni alo. 

was one with the Supremo Spirit. It wm tlwmi mui„ Vi: 4 .w th*i, n* 
the beginning of the present Kalpa, lio drew forth fnwi flw, itir, und 
the sun; and this dogma, which is foundo,! uj«„ the. Vo 4 «. k ««e !« 
questioned; for the Voda says: “Tho lligvoda eome« from dm i!w 
Yajuryeda from the sun.” .... Mauu adds: •< PnyApati dm milfcd 
duj; of the three Vedas tho letters a, u, m, together wiUi tho mmh 
bhfir, bhuvar, and svar.’ .... What in tho name, of connum. 
is the meaning of all this ?” 

And after having quoted and critieisod «oiih. ,.tln-r tli.f«ei,-, .4 -j,. 
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origin of the Vedas, Mr. Baneijea winds up with the following words 
(p. 497): 

^‘The assertion of Jaimini that the Rich, Yfyus, SAman, and 
Athaxvan contain the primitive revelation, is not proved. No one hnows 
when, where, or by whom, these four works were written, and conse- 
quently no one can pretend that^'they are a record of the primeval 
sound. On the contrarj^ a critical examination of their contents dis- 
proves their authority. As to the argument that the Vedas must have 
proceeded firom the divinity, because no human author can bo shown to 
have produced it, it is not of much validity, If a stranger, or a man 
brought up as a foundling, came to you, and no one was able to give 
you an account of his paternity, you would not surely conclude tlmt 
he was coeval with the creation. And there is nothing in the general 
scope of the Vedas to justify the conclusion that they wero rovoaled in 
the beginning. It is impossible to fancy what ediOoation our flmt 
parents could derive from mere praises of the Sun, Moon, and Fire. 
If'historical narrative were entirely excluded, the residuum would be 
mere invoeationa of the elements, and a few ceremonial injunctions.” 

f r 

That the roTerend Hindu professor has not foiled to support the 
views we have here adduced with his own arguments, and that he 
availed himself of his Imo-wledge of the mind -of his conntiymen to 
impart to them a far greater power of persuasion than they might have 
obtained at the hands of a European theologian, it is but justice to 
state. In omitting, therefore, to quote kindred views and sentiments 
feom tie ■“ Eational Refutation ” of Mr. Nilaiautha Stetrt, we do not 
mean tb ■flithiold our acknowledgment of the able and clever manner 
m Which this author also endeavoured to lay bare the weakness of 
■ Hindu philosophy and the errors of the actual Hindu creed. The 
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remarks we intend to ofTcr apply to both of them, iiidcocl to tho whole 
class of those zealous men who expect to solve tlio religious diflicultios 
of India by refuting tho conclusions of Hindu philosophy, and by 
Kf denouncing the assumed sacredness of tho Vodio writings. 

4: We must begin, then, with asking thorn how it happens that Bonw 

notions they entertain of those philosophies diflbr so materially from 
vi; those expressed by so many other Hindus of ancient and modern tiines* 

According to the sketch wo have quoted, Kapila, tho originator of the 
|: Sdnkhya philosophy, went the length of denying outright tho existence 

I of the Deity.” Kanada, who started tho Vaisoshika, docs not seam 

I to have entertained tho idea of a 8olf*-existent Hupromo Iniolligonco 

i creating the world.” Jaimini, tho author of tho Mimansa, may ho 

called a second Kapila, maintaining tho authority of tho Veda, wUlumt 
J the existence of Him, witiiout f horn no composition can be pronounced 

f to be inspired.” Yet Mr. Bauoqoa himself, as we have soon, tells m 


that Patanjali, tho author of tho Yoga philosophy, ** rectified ” the 
system of Kapila ‘‘by inculcating the oxistonco of Inwara, or God/' 
It would perhaps have boon more correct had ho said that Patanjali, by 
way of completing, added some chapters of his own to tKo 8arikhya« 
Sdtras of Kapila, and that both works were intended Iry hifa to form in 
reality only one; so much so, that in our best existing manuscriptH-- 
and if we are not mistaken in tho very commentary itself which 
Patanjali wrote on his own doctrino~oach of tho four chapters of his 
treatise calls itself part of tho Sankhya Pravachana, which is the title 
of Kapila’a work. Hero wo must ask, then, tlioso who speak of tho 
“ godless ” doctrine of Kapila, how it was possible, at any timo, ami 
under any circumstances, to look upon the theistio Patanjali as the 
completer, or even, as Mr. Baneqea calls him, the rectincr of Kapila i* 
Was theism ever a cap which hy being put upon atlnuHiti comploUul 


even “ rectified ” it into thoistic respectability? Did 





it not Htrike M i\ 
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Banerjea, when passing his judginaJifc on thi Bilnkfijt dmlrlm, th&t 
had it been what he believes it to be, no theintlo jihilo-iiofihi^r or ihm^ 
logian would ever have thought of attoehing Umm to it ? md iuiil 
he done so, that no one, however utiikilbd in plilhw^pliirAl 
would ever have looked upon him m tlm niidnitintT of a l.lrilj ? 'f«?l 
the fact is undeniable, that all India ealli Patanjali— and ri||lit.lj 110— 
** seswara,'^ or the believer in a Sod* Mr. if in |.nir% rrifi- 

fesses to hnd an exact oorrimpondoriea WtwcrtMi d^fkiiiiiui 

of God and Kapila's definition of hou! ,* but whori Iw t«i*l miifi llii^ 
cordance, did it never occur to him that tluira iiima, hmm mmm-^ 
thing in the Shtras of Kapik to a itirikT to 

and' rectify it in his own way? So much k rrrtaiin# fit any mu\ flwi 
the mode in which Mr. Baneijea and Mr, Ntlfihifillia Hmiti %km lli« 
doctrine of Kapila would noror explain the fart of a nynUtm tiiikfww- 
lodged by all Hindu ■writers to be a tltei«tical {»««•, b»?coBi» tlw 

appendix, nay, part and parcel of the Etttikhya l^nvaelwna. 

Before we e*fhia the reasons which seem to as to ft«v« taislw! tlw 
jndgmeot of the learned Hindus who descantol on the «th«<i»tH of 
Eapilajittrifi not be superfluous to adrert totJto iiieoiiw'«t#nri«« irn|ified 
^ by the other’ changes preferred against ICmtMa rihI datHiiiu. Itotit of 
them are Hkewiso declared not to have entortainedi the idea of a creator. 
But Ean Ida’s system, as Mr. Baneijea, and indeed all att^ioni e»jg«g#d 
in, matters of Hindu philosophy admit, •' is oowiidwrBd » lOTiidi «f lli# 
Kylya,” and that this system is wsentially aiewlical, is a feet wJiicIi, 
We beliere, requires no proof, since it has never been contfovrrteil 
Were. But we confess that of all assertions the strangm nj.jiiai'g to 
that which turns Jaimini into m atheist. Hk w«rfe. tU 
is chiefly engaged in solving doubtful qti^ijoiw «son- 
. rfteal .service of ancient India. 'Ibese «rvke» mitily 

consist in a serisf pmyws addressed to, and obka.w8 or 
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performed in honour of, fire, sun, Indra, the Aswins, and other beings, 
real or imaginary, which engrossed the pious imagination of the ancient 
Hindus, and wei’e looked upon by them either as gods or as personifi- 
cations of the supreme soul. Should we then not he fairly surprised 
when we are told that an author who regulated these ritual acts, denied 
the existence of a God ? Might we not sooner expect to find him 
saddled with a superfluity of that in ^hich he is represented to us to 
be utterly deficient ? That the Puranas and writers hostile to the 
Purva-Mim^nsa, indulged in accusations of this kind, cannot concern 
those who have no other object than that of ascertaining the real 
character of these philosophies. 

The truth is, that the ingenious theory which Mr, Baneijea con- 
ceived of the rise and progress of Hindu philosophy, and his desire of 
filling up the historical blank by a plausible and interesting narrative 
betrayed him into overlooking the facts as they will present themselves 
to the mind of every one not biassed in favour of conclusions foreign 
to the subject-matter itself. We quite admit that neither Kapila, nor 

Kanada, nor Jaiinini, nay, we will in fairness add, Gotama, satisfy us 

r 

on the nature of God — we quite admit that they leave us as much in 
darkness respecting Him as any philosophy, hut for the simple reason 
that they meant to be systems of philosophy and not of theology. 
Even Mr. Baneijea allows one of the dramatis personcB of his Dialogues 
to say that an author has the right of choosing his own subject. And 
should not the Hindu framers of philosophy have been allowed to 
confine their research to the investigation of things which they thought 
were within the domain of human understanding- — ^without soaring too 
high into regions probably deemed too lofty by them for human 
thought ? In stating at once that the Nyaya, Yaiseshika, Sankhya, 
and in some measure the Purva-Mimansa are intended to be pbilo- 
sopbies, that the Vedanta is theology, and the mysticism of the Yoga 
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a dreamy speculation, partly theological and partly physical wo have 
explained the antagonism which existed between these Darsanas 
severally, for it existed at all periods when philosophy and theology 
contested each other^s rights to the human mind. The theologian who 
does not care for disquisitions on the atomic theory, or for speculatioiis 
on matter, syllogism, and language, will spurn the Nydya, Vaiseshika, 
and Sankhya, and ridicule the ifOsearches into the eternity of sound ; 
he will find his consolation in the mystical definitions given of God by 
the Vedanta, and in the prospect held out to him by the asceticism of 
the Yoga, to free himself from all fetters of thought and common sensa. 
The philosopher, on the other hand, will have more aortlily longings 
and interests ; he will study with more satisfaction the state of physical 
and linguistic science at the time of Gotama, Kanada, and ICapila'— ■ 
whose system, we may, in passing, remark, became tlio sciendflo 
foundation of Hindu medicine— than tho exalted doctrine of Vydsa mi 
Patanjah— so edifying because so incomprehensible. 

This is, in the shortest compass, the history of the ancient philosophy 
and theology of India. To confound both is to do itynry to bodi, and 
injustice too. Whether Kapila’s, Qotama’s, and Kandda’s interest in 
mundane &attto were stronger than that of Vydsa and Patatyali, 
because they stood nearer than those to the time of the oldest Upani- 
shads which satisfied theological curiosity ; again, whether Vy&sa and 
Patanjali were more eager to inculcate their notions of God, thmi to 
inquire into the nature of matter and tho human mind, beoanse the 
researches of the Nyaya and Sdnkhya were diverting too much the national 
mind from the mysterious doctrine of the Upanishads, we have of course 
no means of deciding. It may be that the sequence of the system^ 
took pfee in the order in which Mr. Banerjea so grapMoally describes 
it; though we hold that the Jaimini Sfitras, in their oldest form, ware 
the oldest of all, heoause, strictly speaking, they are neither philo- 
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sophical nor theological, and though we hold that Patanjali's Yoga 
marks the transition from the oldest Veddnta to its more modern type- 
But whichever of these views be right, there is obviously a vast 
difference between understanding that a philosopher does not choose to 
enter into a discussion on the nature of God, and asserting that ho 
denies Plis existence outright. That philosophy may jump from tlio 
premise of not knowing to tho conclusion of denying, there is ovidonoo 
enough in the history of philosophy, botli in ancient and modem times ; 
but we maintain- that the charge of atheism, levelled against thwe 
Hindu systems, is not justified ; and we quite conceive thorofore that, in 
spite of the little satisfaction they may afford to tho theologian, Hindu 
antiquity could rank thorn amongst Ihoao Darsanas which am not 
antagonistic to the Vedic creed. 

This is as little the place to enter into tho merits or demerits of riii 
philosophical theories of ancient or medisval India, as it wm olijeet 
of the learned Hindus whoso works wo are speaking of, to solvo the 
many problems suggested by the writings of tlmir anecstora, Wa have 
followed them thus far, because a charge of atheism against iomo of tho 
most valued productions of tlioir literature involved a similar cduirga 
against the numerous class of those of their countrymmi who, wo 
understand, are still adherents of tho tenets of the Nyaya and Situkhys 
philosophies. But though wo regret that spaco and opportunity do not 
permit us to say more hero on a question so vital for a proper uador- 
standing of the Hindu mind, wo must draw closor to the practical rad 
for which the Dialogues as well as the Rational Refuta^oa Iiave made 
their contribution to modern researches on Hindu religion and philo- 
sophy. 

We observed before that the creed of the learned and enlightonod 
portion of the Hindus is essentially founded on tho doctrine of tlto 
Veddnta philosophy, which thoy hold to bo tho truest oxiionout of tlw 
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spirit of lie Vedas, more especially in the sense which Sankara, their 
greatest J^Vedanfa theologian, elicited from the Sutras of VySsa 
Dwaipiyana. The Vedanta is not concerned in the logical laws of the 
human mind, nor do its theories on the development of the world 
possess anyj^scientific interest after the discussions of the Sankhya and 
Nyaya, with which;] they agree^to a certain'extent. Its chief object is 
to explain the nature of God, His mode of creating the world, and the 
relation between both. It teaches the existence of one Supreme Being, 
that this Being is the efficient and substantial cause of all things, and 
" that the universe, therefore, is necessarily co-substantial with Him ” 
(or rather with It). For a scientific appreciation of the gradual 
development of this doctrine,*it is necessary to distinguish between the 
Sfitras^of Vydsa, the, commentary of Sankara, and the more recent 
treatises which may be called the modern Vedanta. But though 
Mr. Baherjea, with much learning and accuracy, points -out the 
difference which exists between these various periods of the Vedanta, 
we neverfeeless coincide with the view implied by Dr. Ballantyne’s 
ohservalions in his translation}of the Vedantasara, that this difference- 
does not mount to a schism^between the modern and the old doctrine, 
but tihat_ the (enet, for instance, jof the illusory existence of the world, 
taught by the modem Vedanta, is merely an evolution of the tenet of 
the older doctrine, which maintains that the world is real, but a 
product of ignorance. For the popular understanding of this doctrine, 
it is sufficient to adduce the words of Mr. Nilakantha Sdstri, which, 
supported by original texts, summarize it in this way 
'“ Brahma is true, tte world is Mse) the soul is Brahma himself, 
and nothing other.’ As expanded and expounded by the advocates of 
^ Teitea, this quotation imports as foUows Brahma alone— a 
E®itit{ e^fialy eiBstent, intelligence, and joyj void of all' qualities 
and of aE acts, in there is no consciousness, such as is denoted 
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by ‘I,’ ‘thou,’ and' ‘it,' who apprehends no person, or thing, nor is 
apprehended of any ; who is neither parviscient nor onmiscieni, ncitliet 
parvipotent nor omnipotent; who has neither beginning nor mul; 
immutable and indefectible—is tho true entity. All hmiAcB hirnidf, 
the entire universe, is false, that is to say, is nothing whatsoever, 
Neither has it ever existed, nor does it now exist, nnr will it cjxist at 
any time future; and tho soul is efne with Brahma. Such is tho 
doctrine of the Vedanta regarding tho true state of existence ; and it 
is denominated non-dualistio, as rejecting the notion of any second true 
entity.” (p. 116 .) 

It may seem surprising, at a first glance, that tho profosscirs of a 
creed so sublime and so mook, should not only have carried on liottcr 
discussions on its merits than tho adhoronts of the oilicrr schools of 
philosophy did on the truth of their theories, but also that they should 
now be denounced by thoir own countrymen in terms stronger than 
those bestowed by them on tho other Darsanas. 

But on reflection wo shall find Iho ono and tho other porfcotly 
. obvious. No discussion is more likely to grow warm and pa^Hionata 
than one in which both disputants know nothing, and can know nothing, 
of the subject of tho debate, but are trjdng hard to perHaade each otbor 
of the correctness of thoir views. We humbly submit that a dcUnitbn 
of the Creator of the World, and an explanation of tho riiochi in wbioli 
he created it, is a subject of this kind. It is an innate detairo of the 
human mind to know everything, and as long os human nature remaiiia 
the same, it is certain that man will not desist from the attempt to 
penetrate mysteries for ovor closed to him. We shall always have, 
therefore, some kind of Vedanta philosophy, and wa shall always also 
enjoy the satisfaction of meeting with clever men who will explain to u» 
that we know no more by it than we did before. But Mr. Nilakantlia 
Sastri and Professor Baneqea want to prove far more. Tliey infer from 
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the doctrine of the Veddnta, not only that its Brahma is a “ non- , 
entity” or “no-thing,” and Vedantism therefore atheism in disguise, , 
hut that it is " a libel on God,” and “ a source of immorality.” 

Now, in spite of the most careful attention we have paid to the 
arguments of the two learned Hindu Professors, we must entirely 
demur to the conclusion they have arrived at. Neither the Sutras, nor 
Sankara’s commentary, nor thfe Vedanta treatises which a western 
barbarian may have the good luck of understanding, would suggest to 
him the views or the accusations contained in the foregoing words. 

All we find is that the Vedanta is the sublimest machinery set into 
motion hy oriental thought, with the result of proving once more that 
the tin.tna.Ti yniTid is incapable of understanding God. All the epithets 
lavished by the Vedanta on Brahma simply show, that one may exhaust 
the whole vocabulary of human speech without finding a single word 
which win enlighten us on what He is. But it is likewise clear that 
the Vedantists felt the most ardent desire to describe the greatness of 
Godr-a neatness so great that it overwhelmed their intellect, and ulti- 
mately left it destitute of all thought. There is not the slightest cause 
to find fa^t with the confession at which they arrive. That “ Brahma 
is incomprehdhsible,” “beyond thought,” is the burden of all their 
songs — after they have displayed the minutest description of what He 
is. That He is rmgvna, or void of qualities, is another of their 
apparently strange, after the endless enumeration they give 
of his .attributes. But just as after its unsuccessful attempt of 
« thinking” of Brahma, the Vedanta owns that “ Brahma cannot he 
thought of,” it arrives at the result that whatever qualities it may 
jisdisate; of Him, He has no qualities, he they material or spiritual, in 
^ sense suggested by this word. In short, we neither believe that 
the Ved^tam calling Brahma “void of qualities,” means to declare 
ft npmendity, nor can we agree with a distinguished European 
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scholar who presses nirgima so hard that it yields tho sense of an 
immaterial ” God. The Brahma of the Veddnta presents itself oa tho 
God whom the pious are certain to understand at tho outset, and whom 
they end in finding “incomprehensible.” Hence, Ho is “ puro entity,’* 
“ pure thought,” “ puro felicity,” which words in reality do not explain 
anything; hence, He has tho qualities of “ omniscienco, freedom, self* 
existence,*’ and so forth, which dcscriJ)tion in reality merely reveals mi 
utter vagueness of thought, without convoying any idea of quality at all 
It is neither our fault nor that of the Voddnta, when we say that it has 
not accomplished an impossibility ; but it is fair to admit that it has 
brought on itself the obloquy of tho phibsophor, by saying so much 
while telling nothing, and that of tho thoolugian, by confessing to 
nothing, after having said so much. 

A charge of immorality, however, is a far different thing from a 
charge of ignorance. If the deduction advanced by Professor Banai^ea, 
that the Veddnta doctrine strikes at the root of duty, wore founded on 
fact, the controversy he entered upon with tho most onlightoncd portion 
of his countrymen would indeed cease to bo one of literary oansoquenoe 
only. ^ 

“If you say the universe is of tho same auh8tanoa*with Ood/' bo 
makes Satyakdma argue, towards the end of the Dialogues (p. Sfifi), 
“ and that the soul is identical wildr tho Supremo Being in the 8tri,0t 
sense of the term (excluding the figurativo senses of Bamjmt, Ao.) then 
you must either unduly exalt the world or grossly degrade the dWnity, 
In either case you strike at the root of Dharrm, or duty. Yon oanaofc, 
with any fairness or consistency, impose upon persons duties which on 
your own theory ore impossibilities. Whether yon aoknowledgo tho 
universe to be God, or deny the existence of everything that is not 
Brahma, you can have no law, no ethics, no discipline.” The reply 
given to tMs syllogism by the second interlocutor is as follows : ** Wo 
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allow that a man in a state of ignorance is bound by laws, rules, and 
duties." Whereupon the first returns to the charge : “ You allow that 
which your better sense contradicts ; you hold that in truth there can 
be neither law nor lawgiver. The bolder spirits among yon glory in 
deBjing injunctions or proliibitions.” 

We do not know who these bolder spirits are, whom Mr. Banerjea 
is alluding to, but we do ki50w that they are not to be found 
amongst the authorities of the Vedanta writers. We have, then, his 
own confession, that experience does not bear out the conclusion which, 
he says, mmt result from a belief in the Vedanta tenets, or we are 
almost afraid to conclude, ought to result from it, if the working of the 
Vedanta were left at his discretion and wilL For, according to him, 
it is the bettm' sense of the Vedantists which contradicts their moral 
practice, the latter being an inconsistency. That a doctrine, possibly 
good, may, through perversion or misunderstanding, become the source 
of evil, is sufficiently shown by the political and religious history of 
mankiiLd ; hut that doctrine ‘ essentially wrong and practised in its 
wrongness, should, out of sheer inconsistency, hear good and moral 

p 

results, is a novelty we had yet to learn. • ' 

But thoughtfully aware of the weak parts of the Vedanta, we are 
spared the necessity of elucidating the moral and ethical greatness of 
this ^stem, for this task has been fulfilled by a western system of 
philosophy which occupies a foremost rank amongst the philosophies of 
all nations and ages, and which is so exact a representation of the ideas 
of the Vedanta, that we might have suspected its founder to have 
borrowed the fundamental principles of his system from the Hindus, 
bis biography not satisfy us that he was wholly unacquainted teh 
iMr From this philosophy the Vedantists might learn 

whai: phalosQphy really is, Swd/i^t, as Aristotle would have said, 

and what it might have become, had it been stripped of all its cos- 
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mogonic vagaries, wbich, however, do not affect its vital part. We moan 
the philosophy of Spinoza, a man whoso very life is a picture of that 
moral purity and intellectual iudiffereuce to the transitory charms of 



this world, which is the constant longing of the true Vedanta 
philosopher. 

That the philosophy of a scholar who lived two hundred years age 
must possess a value different from ♦‘that of a philosophy of ancient 
India requires no remark ; but comparing the fundamental idetis of 
both we should have no difficulty in proving tliat, had Spi«o:^a baeu a 
Hindu, his system would in all probability mark a last phase of tha 
Vedanta philosophy. 

Without sliowing that the charges prcjforrod by Mr. Uanorjoa and 
Mr. Nilakantha Sastri against the Vedanta have boon rg|H‘atedly 
levelled against the philosophy of BpinoM, we contunt ourselves with 
quoting a few critical observations on his system which will perhaps 
best dispose of the cry of atheism, pantbaisra, and immorality raked 
against the system of Vyasa. Tlmy are taken from the wcjrks of one 
of the greatest philosophers of our time, of one wlm waa by no moans 
an adherent of Spinoza's philosophy. In hk history of pnilosophy, 
Hegel says : — ' ' 


'^Spinozism is reproached with being athokm ; for God and tha 
world being one, and undivided, Spinoza makos nature God, or God 
nature, so that God disappears and nature alone remains. Yot Spinoza 
on the contrary does not opime God to nature, but thinking to 
existence ; and God is the unity, the absolute substonoe, in which tlm 
worlS disappears. The advojcsaries of Spinoza assume the air of being 
very much concerned about God, butiu reality they are much concerned 
about what is perishable, about their own selvas. ...... Athaism 

is declarmg arbitrariness, vanity, the trausitoriness of tlie world to be 
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the bigLest principle. Such is not Spinoza’s principle. According to 
him God is the only substance ; nature is merely moddity. Spinozism 

is therefore almmism Those who charge him with atheism 

maintain the reverse of that which is truo j there is too much of God 
in his system. . ‘ If God (they may say) is the identity of spirit and 
nature, nature-the human individual, is God; Quite right ; but they 
forget that in God they have ceCaod to exist independently. They can 
never forget that they are nothing. It follows, thorefore, that those 
who traduce Spinoza in this way, do not mean to preserve God, but 
that which is perishable, the world. l.liey are olTouded at the world 
not being allowed to be a substance. They are offeudod at their own 
annihilation 

‘♦ Spinoza says : ‘ Our happiness and freedom consist in constant and 
eternal love of God;’ . . . • Uho moro man comprohonds tha nature 
of God and loves God, the less ho is under the influence of evil p«iona 
and the less he fears death.” Spinoza demands to this etxd tlmt man 
should acquire the true mode of oemprehengion ; he wants liirn to view 
eviirything suh specie ceterni, in absolutely adequate notions ; vb.» in 
God. Man should refer everything to God, God being one in all. 
Thus Spinozito is akosmism. There are no morals more pure and 
more elevated than those enjoined by Spinoza ; for he wants human 

action to be regulated merely by divine truth ‘All ideas 

are true, inasmuch as they are referred to God.’ ” 

We have quoted enough to convince tha learned Hindus that every 
one of Spinoza’§ sentences might be supposed to have been litemlly 
borrowed from the system they charge with degrading God^ and 
elevating the world. They will perceive that one of the greatest 
tMnkers ctf om age judged differently from them on tho morality of 
a system which compels man to view everything in tha light of God. 
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Since tlie pliilosopliical systoms which calked forth tho fot^'goiiig 
remarks, appeal for the soundiioss of their doctrine to the thcnhjgicfil 
treatises called Upanishads, which are looked upon by many ant'i»*nt 
writers as part of the Vedas, and since those, in tlioir turn, are beliovocl 
to be inspired by the deity, Mr. Banorjoa roviewa tho argumontH 
brought forward by Jaimini, Vyasa, Gotama, Sankara, and other Hindu 
divines, for tho purpose of ostablislfing tho authority of thc^ Voda cm 
the ground of its divine authorship, and bIiowh that they ciumot bcuir 
the test of logical reasoning. As the VotloB have not boon rovoalod 
to us, and as we could have no hope of becoming Brahmins oven if 
“ surrendered our private Jiidgmout ” in favour of them, wo might have 
fully enjoycH that mt3utal pUMwuro which is aUva3'H derived frenn Himuch 
ness of logic and roadinnss of wit, had wo not found that the* wlmb^ 
controversial joiivnoy of the learned Hindu was moredy undorUikou tt» 
end in tho haven of another rovolation. We must ooufesB, ihetoforoi 
the disappoiutmont wo havo fedt. It is a political maxim of cKirwtb 
tutional bodies, a maxim accpiirecl by dint (»f long expcsricaicc and pro* 
served with the utmost care, not to allow tho namo of Urn Hovercign to 
be drawn into political debate. For nations have leurnt that it is 
unwise to saddle tho sovoroigu whom thc^y want to 'inake invlulahlc, 
with errors and Bhortconiings that may bcjlong to tho acts of bis 
ministers. But though the political animal BemuH to be eapalde of an 
increase in wisdom, tho religious man ovidontly ramaiuH Htatioiiary. 
Thousands of years havo engraved their religious experionao in tho 
annals of history, religion has succoodod roUgiou, tlio fallowera of oacli 
have invariably maintahiod tboirs to havo come from above, and 
troversialists have mutually picked the most damaging holoH in Uu’ir 
respective revelations. Prudence alone, one might havo hiippu.'^od, 
Would at last have taught theologians not to c.xpoHO tho God whom they 
adore to the chan ca of being Vudd respojjsjblo for thosu errors whii‘h our 
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neiglxboiirs are al^vays so much keener than ourselves in discovering* 
Kings whom nations might if they pleased make answerable, are raised 
beyond the reach of responsibility ; but God, whom no one can malc^ 
responsible, is constantly dragged down by the theologian into h.iB 
little debate. If Jaimini and his ancient co-religionists set up at3- 
elkborate defence of the divine authorship of their Veda, we may excus© 
them at least for want of that ^experience which we now possess; wO 
may allege in their favour also that they maintained the inspiration o£ 
their sacred books, not against other inspirations, hut against unbelief . 
But Mr. Baneijea is not satisfied with merely enlightening his country''- 
men on the fact that Brahma did not write or dictate, or brood the 
Veda, he mnst on his part step forward, not only with a superiox’ 
religious work, hut with one inspired by God. Were we not deeply 
convinced that he is in earnest, we should have really thought that ho 
was hitting hard at the pretence of the Vedic inspiration, merely in 
order to am his countrymen with the most logical weapons against all 
the arguments which may be adduced for the inspiration of the Bible- 
For his attack on the Hindu theories is so wonderfully strong, and his 
defence of the Biblical revelation so wonderfully weak, that a Hindu 
by comparing Doth .sides will probably feel farther off than ever from 
embracing the particular revelation which he recommends. Or does ho 
seriously mean t^t he can grind the intellect of his nation, blade-like, 
sharp on the Vedic and obtuse on the Biblical side? Did he not 
become aware, were it only by criticising the religion of his ancestors, 
that, just as fire and water require an intervening substance to become 
harmless to one another, reason and faith can coexist only on the con- 
ation that a proper consciousness of the limits of the human intellect 
is f QVgSrlal enough to bind them over to keep the peace ? Did his 
30Deth.adnf det^ying the Brahminical faith in the divine inspiration 
of Vedas not prove to his satisfaction that this intervening power 
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being withdrawn, either reason evaporates faith, or faith extinguishes 
reason ? 

We are far from being disposed to enter here into a discussion of 
that portion of Mr. Baneijea’s Dialogues in w^hich he attempts to p'ove 
to his countrymen the divine inspiration of the Old and New Testament, 
and, on this score, to recommend it to them as the source of their 
future creed. But we cannot refrain from a remark which he has 
forced upon us. Whoever reads for a first time the evidence he brings 
forward in favour of the inspiration of the Scriptures will necessarily 
think that his statements concerning the creation of the world, the 
prophecies, miracles, and so on, are incontrovertible and uacontroverted 
facts. It would never occur to such a reader that there existed a very 
voluminous, very learned, and also a very pious description of works 
amongst them, in which not a single argument of Mr. Banerjea'’s has 
been left unobjected to. He would never dream that the subject which 
the learned Hindu lays before his countrymen with an air, and no 
doubt with a conviction, of utter finality, is to the minds of a large 
class of Christians, to say the least, as doubtful as possible, and as 
unsettled Jas any question can be. We cannot approve, tj^erefore, of 
the silence he has kept on this momentous point ; for any one who is 
asked to exchange his creed for another has a right to know all the 
particulars of the bargain he is desired to make ; and his acquisition 
will most likely prove a very undesirable one if he should find hereafter 
that the knowledge afforded him was exceedingly incomplete. Mr. 
Banerjea might have refuted, of course, if he could, all the charges 
preferred against the inspiration of the Bible, and shown that their 
extreme similarity to the charges he preferred against the inspiration of 
the Vedas is purely apparent or accidental ; but it is certain that in 
dealing with this part of his subject as he has done, he has failed both 
in justice to his countrymen and in prudence as regards the cause he 
'defends. 
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We 'will give an instance or two of tho tnotliml wliirh Mr. 
adopted in persuading tlio Hindus of the iiwpirnii.ui of thr Srrij.tHrrs. 
after he had exerted all his energy, and avnilisl liinoiolfof al! hits «i'ho)ar- 
Bhip, to sharpen their logical powers for tho di«wcti<.ii of ihoir ptiiln. 
sophical theories and their notions of tlcwl. 

One of the most delicate points in the t»l.| 'IVtstjirn.-tit. it it* «fll 
known amongst western thoologinns, is fh<- ammnt giv. i, th.-ro r.f il,,- 
act and process of creation. Science hn-s proved liiaf ilje htiier is 
contrary to facts ; and tlioological writeni who {sTci he ihi> inevjwilieiirr 
of allegorizing, or the danger of cfiuivoeitting. Imv.- geni<nilly thr dw- 
cretion to say as little about tho matter as jswsjble, c .peciidly in i m, 
nexion with the topic of inspiration. For as the j.r»«h(rti<.« of ib.i 
universe out of nothing is, to say tho Ieii«t, inmiHpr,.|i.-„Hil.!,. l.y Ininnin 
reason, while its creation out of pre-(*xistirig nmilrr i« a {Kmitioti not 
countenanced by the lliblo, the ablest wrilors gonerally sgrw* to Im» 
silent on the subject, and to avow that they do not «ml»»r«*tH«.| bow tU,, 
world was called into existence. But Satyakama, who bad iriwm pbanlJ y 
disposed of^the Sdukhya and Vedanta doctrini., hit»«lf i« 

Agamika oncthis ^ulgect as follows (p. 11); 

“As regards the external univerae, Uie Bible telk uti ‘ In tho Iwgin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth,' tbtw tbat\h« 

Nydya. Sankhya, and Vedant were all riglit and all wnittg. They 
rightly apprehended the truth, as regm^ed their to each 

other's systems. The Vedant was right in its pmtost against th« 
eternal atoms of tho one, and the unintelligent crMtive pmkriH ot the 
o&ffl ; and the Ny^ya and Sankhya were equally right on their jairt in 
inTOighing against the doctrine of the world’s identity with Ood. Bm 
they were all wrong in regard to their positive doctria«-th« NyAya 
m its theory of eternal atoms, the Sankhya in that of creative BnOtriti. 







and the Vedant in its denial of a duality of substance. The universe 
is neither an illusion nor self-formed, but was called into being out of 
nothing by the one only, Eternal, and Supreme Intelligence, the author 
of all things in heaven and in earth.” 

And Agamika, who has nothing to say on the “ nothing,” may well 
become speechless when he is further told that all perplexing 'diffi- 
cnlties are thus cleared,^ ^ 

Another weak point which, in the interest of their faith, is generally 
surrendered by the most learned, and, we repeat it, by the most pious, 
writers of Biblical disquisitions, as evidence for the inspiration of the 
Bible, is the question of prophecies and miracles. It is one of the 
strongest weapons in the armory of Mr. Banerjea. And after he has 
ridiculed the idea of the Upanishads — a supposed portion of the Vedas 
— being invoked by the Braliminical believer in testimony for the 
authority of the Vedas — since, as Sajana says, “ not even a dexterous 
man can ride on his own shoulders ” — he makes Batyaktoa explain 
to Agamika the mystery of the Trinity in the followii)g manner 
(p. 52^3):— 

“(The Christian religion speaks) not of three Gods nor a plurality 
of Gods, but a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead. This 
doctrine you can find no great difficulty in acknowledging, (1) because 
it is inculcated in the Bible which, as we have seen before, is attested 
by miracles and prophecies : and (2) because the Brahminical extras 
themselves bear some confirmatory testimony to its truth. (Agamika 
asks, ‘ how,’ and is told), the Brahminical sastras speak of a triad of 
divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. They speak of it, as one form 
and three gods. They tell us that they are mystically united in One 
Supreme Being. But the doctrine appears incongruous, and quite out 
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of plafce in their system. The gods ar# fre«i«eritly mimmmiml not m 
different personal mauifestationi of the same Omllomil owglit to be, hui 
SS impure characters and antagonktic godt, wmtigling aoii figliiiitg nitli 
one another. Siva fights and punishes Bmbitii, and Vinfiim Inimhlti 
Siva. The votaries of Vishnu anathomati?,© ihomi of ^iid ilm 
votaries of Siva anathematke tlmsa of Vishnu. Afid ^1! ihrm am, 
again, pronounced to be tmnsknt and priihaldii. TIsii dprlrtii# 
represents an idea which is quite fondgii io th«» Ilmhrnifiiral 
and we can only unravel the mystery by it to lu* n rclis! of 

some primitive revelation, of which a diiiorlod tradition hwl pf«b»ldy 
reached our ancestors,^ 

Here Mr. Baneqea himself allows Agamika, in nqdy, to i seWnn 
These appear to be strange and novel viima of iliingiii.'* And wi 
cannot but join with Agarnika most heartily in liw 
though we might have wished be had known a lililo ti^oro t»f tlm triad 
BrahmS,, Vishnu and Siva, to be tpamd the confcmori wUicti h« tub* 
joins, that he oertamljr cannot ^itmay thim.** 

There is another serious perjdexity into wliidi our Irsam*;*! wiihon 
must be aware' that they will tiirow even tbewe Iliinlu* win* ni»y to 
clever enough to overcome all these difiicttlties, but it b#« m little toeu 
removed by them as indeed any diffloulty wliicb besets the nuluiiati wf 
the religious problem in India- Their object, a* we Iwve seen, i« to 
persuade their countrymen to embrace the ChriMtian religiun ; but they 
have neither explained to them what the CbrwUan religbn i«, mr 
where it may be found. Any Hindu who follows tlw deduetiotMt of 
Mr. Baneijea would simply infer that there k but one (^brktkit 
relig^oni whitdi a devout student of the Bible might Msiiy ac^uim from 
a perusal of this sacred book. Let him d^cend, however, from the 
region, of ahsti^tion into that of reality, and be will soon discover the 
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endless variety of opinions wliich raay be founded on the apparently so 
intelligible scriptural text, and be mil soon learn that so far from this 
being a mere possibility, hundreds of creeds have sprung up from this 
same scriptural soil, every one of which claims to be in exclusive 
possession of true Christianity. And if he be disposed to investigate 
historically the mutual relation of all these creeds, he will find that 
their difference is so essential that it*^vas strong enough to perpetuate 
the most inveterate animosities, and to result in wars the like of which 
cannot be traced in the history of any other creed. 

We have no desire to enlarge upon this theme, for we have said 
enough to explain why w^e hold the solution proposed by Mr. Baneijea 
to be an impossibility. When the Royal proclamation combined with a 
profession of its reliance in the truth of Christianity, a solemn injunc- 
tion of toleration for the religions of India, its wisdom, by expressing 
the result of matured experience and profound thought, showed itself 
far superior to the zeal, however well intentioned, which believes that 
human happiness can be fashioned according to one mould. Attempts 
of conversion are too frequently made without examining the limits 

r 

within which they are possible, and the result iu which their momentary 
success may end. If a man derives his religious vie\fs from his own 
individual information, or from sources which are void of authoritative 
influence, he may yield them to the views w’hich are of a higher range 
without causing injury to the nobler part. of himself. But if the creed 
of an individual is founded on texts held sacred and authoritative, it is 
a national creed ; and no individual can abandon it without severing 
himself from the national stem ; no nation can surrender it without 
laying the axe to its own root. For a religion based on texts believed 
sacred, embodies the whole history of the nation which professes it; it 
is the shortest abbreviation of aR that ennobles the nation’s mind, is 
most dear to its memory, and most essential to its life. No religion 
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has better* illustrated this truth than thej^eligion founded on the Bible. 
It could be, and was, successfully introduced amongst all nations which 
possessed no texts supposed to be divinely inspired, and therefore of 
general authority, and whenever a nation possessing merely tlie 
semblance of such a text, adopted it, it thereby decreed its own end. 
The Romans and Greeks when becoming Christians, ceased to be the 
continiiatioii of the classical Romdhs and Greeks, in history, in litera- 
ture, in character. Their political importance, based on the conditions 
of their past, was brought to a close, and they had to grow into another 
nationality. Christianity itself is not one single form of religion, for 
the diaracter of the nations which adopted it compelled it to become 
English, or German, or Russian, or Italian, or any other Christianity 
as the case may be ; each so different from the other, that only con- 
ventional politeness can comprise these various and historical forms 
under one common name. But the condition under which this religion 
introduced itself into the countries of Europe, was always the absence 
of a book ascribed to divine authorship. When Mr. Baneijea speaks 
ci to Jewa, he has chosen an exact counter instance which goes far to 
prove that even a people without land, without any history which, since 
afe scsStered over the world, can be called their own, — that a 
people ^osed to all the horrors of persecution and all the allurements 
of seduction, dicL not, and does not, espouse that very religion which 
oxaxases the most powerful influence on its actual destinies, and which 
it even supports and favours amongst those -who profess it. The Jews 
do not become Christians simply because they believe that their Testa- 
is a sacred book. 

charm which apparently inheres in that word 4s by no means 
a one. There was and there is no book considered sacred, 

Ife ooitbahis a stock of that which the nobler part of human nature, 
wrywhere and at aM times, acknowledges to be good. It is quite im- 
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material whether this stock is more developed or less, as long as it is 
capable of development; for at different periods new branches will 
proceed from the same stem, and they will enjoy the same reputation of 
divine origin as the old stock. When Mr. Banerjea discovers that the 
Hindu Triad resembles the Christian Trinity, his trover may cause the 
hair of some good Christians to stand on end, but it nevertheless shows 
that whoever requires a belief in the Trinity, may even as a Brahminical 
believer gather it from his own sacred texts. And that the Vedas con- 
tain sentiments and injunctions as elevated and conducive to the moral 
excellence of man as the Bible itself, we might learn from the testimony 
of Mr. Banerjea’s Dialogues themselves. He alleges, it is true, that 
Vedic passages of this kind are sometimes not unalloyed with state- 
ments and descriptions which may impair their exalted quality. But ; 

he would have been less hard on the Vedas, had he known that there 

! 

have been many writers who from a feeling of hostility as great towards | 

the Bible, as his is for the Vedic inspiration, have culled from the 

scriptural texts, narratives and injunctions which Mr. Baneijea would 

be the last to recommend as typical for tliat which in our age ;ve define 

as good, moral, or sublime. The Hansa bnd is described by the Hindu 

poets as possessing the faculty of separating milk from water. A 

sacred text, whatever it be, requires a just man to be such a Hansa ; 

but it requires him also to be the Hansa of the Upanishads, which 

being the sun, would be able to discover that all those objectionable 

passages in the Vedas or in the Bible were never meant, when they i 

were written, to imply those conclusions wliich now the Christian, may ! 

■ i 

turn against the one and the Brahmin against the other. | 

We have been carried, however, with these remarks to the point 

I 

where we cannot shrink from expressing the views which we entertain 
of the duties of the Brahminical Hindus of our days. We need not 

I 

emphasize more than we have already done,, that we reject as unwise } 
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and unpractical any attempt to persuade them to become Christians or 
to adopt the Biblical Scriptures as their spiritual code. We waut them 
to become a nation worthy of their ancestors and worthy of the great 
role, which in ancient times they have acted in the history of the 
human race, and we are satisfied that they cannot regain that position 
by breaking the springs of their life, and by exchanging their own 
religious uncertainly for that o^ any other creed. It is necessary, 
however, to this end, that they should realise the condition in which 
they are. We need not prove to them that the minds of the enli^tened 
portion of their nation are wholly estranged from the sectarian worship 
as it is practised now, but we could satisfy them that they are utterly 
remiss in examining where the root of the evil lies. Every Brali- 
minical believer, if asked, will tell us that the mode of his worship is 
ounded on the Yedas. He refers us, it is true, occasionally to the 
Pnranas and Tantras. but he himself admits that these works have no 
authoritative power unless they can prove that the tenets they contain 
are drawn from tiie Vedic source. This proof is never offered. On 
other hand, a recent work, which, from the impartial spirit in which 
it is composed, and from the vast learning on which it rests, cannot too 
strongly be reoimmended to the Brahmin, we mean the Original 
Sanskrit Texts of Mr. Mnir, enables us to say that its contents may 
enlighten the Hindu womhipper on the real relation between the' 
principal gods of his Pantheon and the Vedic belief. 

^e pivot, then, on which all religious questions of India turn is 

-d mmains-theVeda. PMIosophem and non-philosophers. Vishnmts 

.11 „ho a. v.d. , 

i. a.. , .... .... 

^ *<• • 
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the short definition which Mr. Banerjea gives in his Dialogues of what 
is usually meant by Veda. It is, as he says, a collection of “ Mantras 
and Brahmanas. The former may generally- he considered devotional, 
the latter ceremonial and dogmatic.” It is likewise understood now to 
embrace four distinct works, each called Veda, and each possessing its 
own Mantras and Brahmanas, viz., the Rig- Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the 
Sama-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda : i:nd the- term Veda is ultimately 
applied to the Upanishads which are appendices, as it were, to each of 
these Vedas respectively, and contain explanations of the nature of 
God, the creation of the world, and other matter, which for brevity sake 
may be called theological or theosophical. Thus the Brahmin who 
speaks of his Vedic religion, means the religion founded on Mantras, 
Brahmanas, and Upanishads of these Vedas. This creed, however, is 
binding on his conscience only because the Veda was inspired by the 
deity, and existed from eternity ; and that such was the case he holds 
on the statements and arguments of his oldest divines. No Brahmin 
will dispute therefore the conclusion which follows from these premises, 
that no tenet or worship would be obligatory on him, which is founded 
on other works than the Veda, or on passages which cannot Be referred 
to it. Thus, we may adduce, for argument’s sake, that though the 
standard works on medicine, music, and archery are also styled Vedas 
(Ayur-Veda, Gandharva-Veda, and Dhanur-Veda), no Hindu would 
dream of looking upon them as sacred records, although they bear this 
venerable name. 

Yet here we have to advert to important inconsistencies. One of 
the four Vedas, now called canonical, the Atharva-Veda, was wholly 
unfnown to the oldest Hindu divines, probably even to Manu ; they 
merely speak of the threefold knowledge,*^ viz., the Rig-,' Yajur-, and 
Sama-Veda. It is obvious therefore, that the Atharva-Veda need not 
“be binding on any Hindu, for it cannot have existed from eternity, in 
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the sense of tlxeir own writers. And the fate of this Yeda is, as a con- - 
sequence, necessardy shared in by the Upanishads attached to it. But 
there is no necessity, indeed, to single out so prominently the tjpani- 
shads of this Veda, for, to the best of our knowledge, there is no ancient 
authority which ever ascribes any Upanishad to divine authorslnp. 
These treatises doubtless are looked upon with the greatest reverence 
and awe: they are held to be ^he truest exponents of Vedic thought 
they are, in short, the standard works of Hindu theology ; but just as 
little as any of the six philosophies is invested by the native mind with 
superhuman authority, as little are the Upanishads ever placed on the 
same level with the Mantras and Brahmanas. Nor can we stop here. 

The Yajur- or Ceremonial Veda, emphatically so called, snrvives now 
in two different recensions, the one called Black and the other White. 
There is an ugly legend concerning the origin of this division ; but 
whatever be its worth, it clearly proves that the Black Veda is older 
than the White, and the researches of a recent work— which might 
have added other evidence to that given by it— have shown that the 
White recension of this Veda did not yet exist at the time of the 
grammarian PImim. Certain it is that the oldest writers on the 
Mim4iis4— tha system of philosophy which, as we have seen, is con- 
^ered so eminently orthodox— take^no notice of it. No impartial 
Brahmin can therefore deny that also the White Yajur-Veda need not, 
vadms h» pleases, be binding on him. But is there no evidence at all 
that, evan in the rem ainin g portions of these Vedas, some portions 
gsmnot have existed from eternity? In the excellent work we have 
ilready mentioned, Mr. Muir has quoted several instances which show 
or “ seers of the Mantras now and then confess not to 
ilii^ th^ hymns from above, but to have “ made” or, as the 
^ *^fehdcated” them; moreover, that other B-ishis 
Wl BigWeda hymns, thus pointing to a 
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succession in time which, at any rate, does not bespeak the eternity of 
the “new*’ hymns. In short, however orthodox a Hindu may be, he 
must bow to the fact that the sacred canon of his Veda was not at all 
times the same. Assuming portions of it to be older than eternit}^, 
the evidence tendered by some of his greatest authorities tells him in 
the plainest manner that some portions at least have a beginning in 
time, and worse than that, have been»written by mortal tnen. Which 
of these portions belong to the former and which to the latter category, 
it is not for us to decide, even if the day of Vedic chronology had 
already dawned on Sanskrit philology ► For not only do we hold that, 
for their own religious purposes, the Hindus themselves must settle this 
point, but also that this very chronological uncertainty is providential 
for their own good, Jews and Christians had not a little to suffer from 
the inconvenient fact that the canon of their Scriptures was settled at 
so early a date as to preclude the possibility of adapting them at later 
periods by a process of elimination to the progress of more enlightened 
ages. The Brahminical Hindus are better off in this respect than our- 
selves. That which is deplorable from a scientific point of view, may 
become a boon to them if viewed in a religious light. Let them decide* 
therefore, according to their own knowledge and requirements, and with 
the assistance of the results ^ready obtained by western researches, 
which portion of their Veda dates from eternity, or, to speak in our own 
language, may be held by them to be canonical and binding on their 
conscience, and which not. But let them not try to settle so- 
momentous a question privately and individually, for such a course 
would likely end in no more than a literary controversy. The history of 
other religious coriimunities points out the mode which they may advan- 
tageously adopt. Buddhists and Christians settled their difficulties in 
synods or councils, composed of their most learned and influential men, 
and such councils met as often as religious problems had become so 
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serious or troublesome as to require a solution by cotnnwn winsenl. If 
the Hindus followed their example, tlicj would not tmly renwv* inicrior 
disorders which exist in their religious bodj', but hi- formiiig a mmm of 
sacred texts, essentially Vedic, prove to the world at latig# that tin y in*y 
possess one containing doctrines and senliinents as gm>d. ttiiiriil, aiitl 
elevated as that of any existing creed. 

We dp not anticipate that suck, a result can t»e obtaini^ at once. Tb« 
question of representation in such a council might, for iiwtanri*. bo a 
preliminary problem fraught witli much dillicully, wliirli ihcy would 
have to solve flrat. But wo hold tliat it may bo takwi up with muvli 
probability of success, seeing that tlje analogous puribh-m within ib« 
sphere of the political representation of India seems to pri^ro** towords 
a solution by means of the energy displayed hy tb«4r iwfite awiciation*. 

But, whatever these difRcuIties for the moment b«, let ilw and bo 
iept constantly in their mind, and let it bo gradually appr^wched by tho 
formation, for tMs putposc, of learued Bociettes in the diffcrunt Fr»»i- 
dencies, with the view of communicating wiUj «n« aiioihw «» tlwlr 
religious vfows, and gradually extending their spiriiual iniludiiew «v#r 
the whole mtion. By doing so they would also pay a debt to ibdi* 
ancestors, which they have been sadly remisg in dutchargitug for I’etiiariea 
back. As orthodox Hindus they are i«ran» that tb« fon« inlierit th» 
property of their fathers only on the condition of tiuur fulfilliHg ih» 
aneestral rites. The modern Hindus claim the apiritaal inberitiMjce »f 
their ancestral lore; but with a few boneamWe oxceptiona they haw 
discontinued that saoriflee, the performance of which aJoa# would entitk 
them to this inheritance, the sacrifice which they call ibomaelvM Hm 
saorifioe hi honour of Brahma,” that is to say, the atudy of their own 
andeat literatare-C'adhyayanam brahmay(ytiah">~a study which not 
only fliehreHest lawgiver, but also the ChhladogyioUpanishiid. «lb ,me 
of the three chief duties of man. So slender indeed is the thread by 
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remembrance and the knowledge of their own sacred works is 

generation, that they may well 
^ grass by which, in one of the legends of 

“enes of the poor Rishis Yayavaras were 

tliro eternal perdition, 

remissness of Jaratkaru, their undutiM son. .But this 

irrf ® even an 

“aiiient danger by a proper consciousness of what every individual 

ae ^ te his forefathers and to himself. We need not 

fe deplorable condition into which— if we except a 

ana eoUeges-the study of Sanskrit, their sacred language, 

literature, has been allowed to fall through their own 
impossible to calculate the immense loss which their 
ea'atnre has suffered through the indifference with which it has been 
J^eatea by them for centuries. A vast number of their most celebrated- 
woi-lss are probably lost beyond recovery; and had it not been for tlie 
English scholars this loss would be greater still than it is 
now. The sense of their religious duty, to which they have become 
^ ea by the enlightened portion of their own community and the 
jvidgmeat pronounced on them by the professors of other creeds, we 
hope will now be strong enough to convince them that it is time to 
remove ^ this stain from their national dignity. They should take 
energetic steps to save from destruction all that bears testimony to their 
xnt.ellectual greatness; they should collect all over India the remnants 
Of their ancient, and the products of their modern, literature; they 
should found libraries, seats of learning, and museums, to show to the 
world at large that by respecting themselves they have a claim to the 
respect of others. Synods are the means by which their religious 
difficulties may be settled; but synods themselves cannot propefly do 
tlxeir work unless they are supported by that culture of the mind which 
bespeaks the vitality of a nation. 

VoL. II. 
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ARTI*CLE IV. 


THE INSPIRED WRITINGS OP HINDUISM. 


1. Big-Yeda-SaMta ; the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans^ together 
with the Commentary of . Sdyandchdrya. Edited by Max Muller, 
M.A. Volume IV. London : 1863. 

3. Taittmya Brdlimana of the Blade Yajur Veda, with the Commentary 
of Sdyandchdrya, Edited by Rajenbkaxala Mitea, with the Assist- 
ance of several learned Panditas. Vol. II. (In the “ Bibliotheca 
Indica,” published under the Superintendence of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal.) Calcutta : 1862. 

3. Original Sanshrit Texts on the Origin a/nd History of the People of 
Indiay their Bdigion and Institutions, Collected, translated into 
English, and illustrated by Remarks, by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.B. 
Part IV, London : 1863. 

4. A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian 
Philosophical Systems, By Fitzgerald Hall, M.A. Calcutta: 
1859. 

5. Report of the Mahdrdj lAhel Case, Bombay: 1862. 

6. The Maharajas, By Karsandass Mooljee. Bombay : 1861. 

Tsp: beginning of the year 1863 was marked by an occurrence of great 
importance in the social and religious history of India. Little notice 
was t^en of it hy the European press, and, to superficial observation » 
it has floated awity on the current of contemporary events. We will 
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briefly recall it to the memory of our readers. In a native newspaper. 
The Satya Prakdsa, that is, the Light of Truth,” published at 
Bombay, there appeared, on the 21st October, 1860, an editorial 
article headed “ The Primitive Religion of the Hindus, and the present 
Heterodox Opinions.” It began with stating that the Puranas and other 
sacred works of the Hindus predict the rise of false religions and 
heresies in the Kaliyuga, or the prea^snt mundane age, which according 
to Hindu theory dates from 3101 B.e.; it then went on to relate that 
the religion of the Vallabhacharyas is one of these heresies, and wound 
up by emphatically calling on the Maharajas or high priests of that sect 
to desist from the propagation of their faith until they had renounced 
the gross immoralities countenanced or directly inculcated by it. 

The sect in question, we may remark, was founded by a Brahmin, 
Vishnu-Swamin, hut derives its name from its principal teacher and 
saint, Vallabhaoh^ya (or the spiritual teacher Vallabha), who wag 
supposed to be an incarnation of the god Vishnu, and lived towards the 
end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century of our era. Its 
doctrinal tenets are a fantastical mixture of pantheism and mysticism, 
and its worship is that of Krishna, one of the incarnations of the god 
Vishnu, particularly in his juvenile forms, and commemorating his 
amorous sports with the cowherdesses amongst whom he passed the 
earlier stage of his earthly career. There is this remarkable feature, 
however, about this sect, as compared with other Hindu sects based on 
Brahminical tradition — that its teachers, rejecting abstemiousness as 
not conducive to sanctity, enjoin the worship of the Deity, not hy 
means of mortification, or an austere ritual, but by indulging in the 
pleasures of society and the enjoyment of the world. 

The members of this sect are very numerous and opulent, the 
merchants and hankers, especially those from Gujarat and Malva, 
belonging to it. Their temples and establishments arc scattered all 
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over India, and their spiritual chiefs are the supposed descendants of 
Vallabha, veneration being paid to them, not on account of their 
learning or piety, but for their family connexion with that arch-saint of 
the sect.* 

One of their actual chiefs— now styled Maharajas — the Maharajas 
Jadunathjee Brizrattanjee of Bombay, felt highly incensed at the article 
we have alluded to. The respeci^ble journal in which it was contained 
had imparted to it more than the ordinary weight of a controversial 
production of the native press, and the name and position of its author, 
Karsandass Mooljee, renowned amongst his countrymen for his un- 
daunted zeal in the cause of their social and religious reform, had 
impressed on it the stamp of purity of motive and a strong presump- 
tion of trustworthiness. Had the Maharaja vented his indignation by^ 
assembling the members of the caste to which the writer of the article 
belonged, and had he made them excommunicate the obnoxious reformer 
— as with his social and spiritual influence he could doubtless have 
done — it is mom than probable that the world at large would h^ve heard 
mothing of the actual state of this Yallabhacharya creed, and that native 
apathy— in this case, as in others — would have little heeded the appeal 
made to tlieir better selves. But the Maharaja acted otherwise, and 
India, we hope, will have to thank him for the course he took. He sued 
the. writer of the article in the Supreme Court of Bombay for having 
^'caused to be printed and published a false, scandalous, malicious, 
infamous, and defamatory libel ” on the religion of his sect in general, 
and on the conduct and character of the Maharajas in particular. 


Hence ensued a spectacle which is unique in the history of India. An 
]%giish tribunal had to decide whether the charges made by the editof of 
FraJtdsa were founded in fact and justifiable on public grounds, 
It a question whether Mr. Karsandass Mooljee was a 

Mbellerand hould be mulcted in the amount of 5000Z., the damages 


♦ See K. H, Wilson’s Works, vol. i., p. 119, ff. 
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laid, but in reality, whether the actual religion of tlio Vallabhachdrya 
sect ordained those immoral practices wliich the defendant had imputed 
to it, and whether it was, or was not, in keeping with the spirit of the 
ancient Hindu faith, “one of the different ways/’ as w'as alleged in. 
favour of it, “into which the courses of tho Vodtus and Turanas have 
diverged, just as some one goes from tho gates of the fort to proceed to 
Walkeslnvar and some one to Byeulla? 

Tho Spirit of History seems to have had one of his turbulent fits of 
impatience and woariucBs. Ho must have grown tired at the slow 
pace of reforming bonevulenco and auLiquarinn rcsoarch ; for, as wo seo, 
he suddenly called upon (o engrave with her sword on tho 

skull of a religious conununity that wlftcdi science witli her pen had not 
yet boon able to write into its intt^lligonco. 

The task of Justice was, wo mtist acknowlodgo, well performed by 
her substanthillj acquitting tba dcfitrulant in the suit: her verdict is 
recorded in the olabo rate and lucid judgment of 8ir Matthew Bauaso 
and Sir JohojjIi A mould, mid it iKiuccfin’ward bolongH to tho annals of 
the judicial history of Jrulia. But though twmily-faur (Inys gf a rigidly 
8orutini/iing trial is tiOTnoan amount of lime to bo alh)ttod tho sattla- 
merit of a legal point, though the light tlirown by it on tho social and 
moral oondition of a largo and interesting portion of the IlintUi com- 
munity will advance our knowledge of modem India, wa cannot ahara 
in tho sanguine hope of these who entertain the boliof that this trial 
hoe materially advmicod the solution of the problem of tho religious 
future of India. That tiro facjts disclosed by it may bocoraa a stimulus 

to rouse the activity of the indulcmt, and to impress every thinking 

* 

Hindu widi a sense of bis personal duty towards bis nation at largo, 
we are willing to admit ; but we do not believo that it will bring ua 
nearer the desired cmd, unless tho real quoHtion at issue in tho trial 
and its true importance bo fully uuderstood by tho followers of the 
' SfirStras. 
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That importance does not lie in tho startling diwdosnw!* wliinh tin? 
world has received concerning the doctrinal immoralities of tho preactit 
Vallabhacharya sect and its loading priests. Dischwurt’H liko flierw 
need as little surprise us as attract our attention on In-lmlf of thoir 
novelty. Every one, however slightly acquainted with tlin history of 
religions in general, knows that there is no religious stem without its 
parasitical priesthood sucking its sap, if allowed to fling to ita hark. 
'Who will denounce Christianity hocause Morraonisrn has spriuig from 
its soil ? or who will quostion tho morality of its leufts. w 

recently os twenty-seven years ago thoro exi-stwl. at Kjitiigsls-rg, in 
Prussia, the sect of tlio Mucicers, which held its CHtivcnticlcH for tlw 
procreation of a new Messiah, and, though yielding nothing iti mystiewm 
and lewdness to the sect of the Vallabhach/tryaa, was so highly rwptmt- 
able as to count amongst its mombors somo of tho first families of the 


To lay stress on aberrations of this kind would bo uiqjuat m well ns 
unwise. But the very comparisons we hare alleged involve the point 
on which .we wust lay stress. Monaonism must hide its prolllgaty in 
the desergi of America, and a few I’russien ^lolice constable* pmviid 
strong enough, with tho applause of the good lasople of Konigslastf . to 
check tdre new Messiah in his career of incaniations. 

The VaUabh£loha,rya creed, however, continue# to flaurhdt all over 
India, and to feed, we believe, its fourscore of saint# ; no profiwr of 
it is looked upon by a Hindu as a heretic, with whom it i# not per- 
missible to associate ; no Brahmin ceases to be one, though hi? eat the 
dust of the feet of tho Mahdrtijii. Do, then, the Hindtw really helbvo 
that this creed is a true HinduM^eed ? Or — since them I# no »««»* 
Bxty for singling out this special sect^m among anmerou# other#, tho 
pmetiees of which would startle us as much as those of the .followers of 
Vallabha— 'do the Hindus really assuifte that all these sect# or# hedthy 
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branches of. tRoir original roligious stock ? and, os to all appearance, 
their reply is in tlio offirmativo,— on what grounds does the assump- 
tion rest ? 

Some answors to tlioso questions have been given by The Maharaja 
Libel Gme and because this case, if stripped of its specialities and 
personalities, ie in reality no other than tho case of Hinduism itsolf as 
it now stands, wo will onco moro casf our oyos on it. 

The defendant in tljat trial had charged the sect of the Maharajas 
and tlioir chiefn-^to use his own words — with perpetrating such 
sliamelossness, nubtil ly, imn)od(‘Hty, rascality, and deceit,” as have 
never boon pc^rpot rated by otlior seetaricjs ; and, convinced that tho 
committal of bucIi arts could not ho countenanced by tho truo Ilitidu 
faith, ho accordingly stigmatiHcd Uio persuasion of the Vallabhacharyas 
os a ''sham, a doUiHion, and a horosy.’^ Tho plaintiff, on the other 
hand, stoutly denied over having been " guilty of heterodox opinions in 
matters connocted with his religion, or of the offoiicos or improper 
conduct iraputcid to him.” 

Tho denial, wo may hoc at mure, dofjs not moot tho charge. For, 

supposing the life of tho Mahdrdja liad boeti as spotless as one could 

desire, it dooB not follow from his words that ho had alSstained from 

licentious acts, heentm his rc^ligion declared thorn to bo sinful; nor, 

his religion eryoinod or oncouraged such acts, docs it necossarily follow 

that it must bo a heterodox faith ; since, for aught we know, it might 

derive its tenatB from the old and autlioritativo Brohmanio source. It 

is true that by hiB ovidanco tho dcifcndant fully proved that acts of the 

groasost immorality wore not only committed by the Mahar^os, but 
* 

committed by tlmui with the full knowledge and connivance of their 
followors; it is Ukuwiso true that he proved that the Mahaiujas are 
considered by thtnr fulloworB as inoaniations of the god Krishna,” that 
“ their managers give tho sectaries water to drink in which tho 
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Maharaja had bathed;” aud that “ drinldng the nectar of the foot, 
^swinging, rubbing, and bathing the body with oils, or eating the dust 
on which they have walked, ai^e not practised towards the Gurus of 
other sects.” But evidence like this obviously does no more than 
establish the fact, that such customs are tho actual practices of a parti- 
cular sect and of certain individuals professing to bo their high priests 
and chiefs. It will induce no one to charge tho faith of these people 
with inculcating those practices, or to say wliother they are or ore not 
in harmony with the ancient religion of tho Hindus, tho supposed 
foundation of all present creeds, unless further ovidenco bo produced to 
that effect from the sacred worlcs of both. 

What means, then, did the defendant and the plaintiff possoss, the 
one to denounce the heresy of the Mahar^a sect, tho other to vindicate 
its orthodoxy ? 

The text-books of tho sect are tho works of its principal teacher, 
Vallabha ; they are all written in Sanskrit; and a leading commentary 
on one of these works, by Gokulnath, a grandson of Vallabha, m like- 
wise written in Sanskrit. Some of Ihoso works are trauBlated in the 
Br^-Bhish^ language ; but, as the Maharaja very properly observed, 
these versions have authority so far only as they exactly render the 
original ; and, for himself, he seemed to scorn tho idea of reading his 
sacred books in such versions at all. That the groundworks of the 
ancient Hindu faith are likewise written in the sacred language of 
India, and some in that archaic form of Sanskrit, which differs in many 
respects from the Sanskrit of the classical literature, it is almost need- 
less to say ; hut it may perhaps not be superffuous to add that several of 
those works — the Vedas, for instance— and the principal Purtoas, cGfO 
not accessible to a Hindu except in that language, since no translation 
of them e^sisdn any of the yernacular tongues, 

^ Now, as to Mr. Kursandtos, the spirited editor of the Bombay 


India JLle Irankly and iionestJy conlosses that ho hOH no Igiowlacigo 
whatever of it. He does his best to s£ipply that defect by resorting to 
a young native who seems to have a smattering of it, and provides him 
with the translation of a passage of the commentary of Gokulnath ; 
but beyond the result of this trifling assistance, givou only for the 
purposes of his defence, his ascertaining tbo authoritative sotiso of a 
Sanskrit work does not go. Ho had talcen u[» the cause of roligioim 
reform, because bo had hoard, and felt couvincc3(l, that the ancit-iifc 
Hindu creed must be pure, and different therefore, from the unclean 
shape in which it is paraded before his eyes ; but it had never occurred 
to him, when appealing to the Vedas, that the Vedas could not talk to 
lum unless ho mastered the language in wliicli they wore composed, 

And the Maharaja ? When wo quote tho w'ords of one of the judges, 
who said-—*' That the plaintilT has allowed liis personal interoHlB to 
overcome his respect for truth while on his oath in the court,’* and 
those of the other judge, who declared tho oath of tho plaintiff os 
utterly valueless/’ and ** the whole framework of his ovidonco m con- 
ceived in a spirit of hypocrisy and falsehood,”’ — wo may be spared the 
necessity of scrutinizing tho knowlodgo of which he makes profession 
in regard to the original works of his own and tho ancient Hindu faith. 
Yet some of his own statements are, nevorthcloss, too curious not to 
deserve a passing notice. Sanskrit, he says, on one occasion, ho 
knows "for the most part/’ and on another, he owns that ho knows 
more of Sanskrit now than he did before the libel/’ In his plea ho 
classes the "sacred books of the Hindus^' as, first tho Puranas, then 
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the Yedas and Shastras ; but, when cross-examined, he can neither give 
the names of the four Vedas, nor had ho any idea whatever as to the 
number of that part of them called the Brdlimanas. He has heard the 
name of the Brahma-vaivarta Parana, but he has not read it. His opinion 
was that if the Shastras allowed it, romarriogoa of widows miglit take 
place, but not otherwise. Ho had seen no authority in tlio Shastras for 
remarriages, but personally heliad no objection theroto ; in his sect, 
indeed, remarriages took place, and ho did not prohibit thorn. He 
likewise informed the court of a fact which us yot rests on no other 
authority than his own — viz., that the name of tlio god Krishna occurs 
in a portion of the Vedas. Of the other Mahdrtycis ho cannot say 
whether a few only can read Sanskrit ; hut the witness most friendly 
to him did not hesitate to say that “ the plaintiff was an oxcopdon 
amongst them, the rest being ignorant persons.” 

We have shown enough, we thirdc, of the scholarsliip of these high 
priests and preceptors of the Valkblitlcharya sect. Yet, though the 
specimen of saints introduced to us by this trial is perhaps merely an 
iEustration of the adage that there is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, we cannot conceal from ourselves the reality that that 
step may be an extremely unpleasant one. 

In the worst days of Roman Catholicism, when the multitude pro- 
fessing that religion was steeped in ignorance and its worship was no 
better than idolatry, there was still a considerable portion of its priest- 
hood fully acquainted with the text-book of Christianity. It was, no 
doubt, with its priests a question of policy whether their flock should 
be admitted to the knowledge which they possessed, and restored to a 
purer faith ; but that they had the power to work that change ia borne 
nut by the history of Protestantism. Yet, without fear of contradiction, 
we may assert that the vast majority of all Hindu priests are as igno- 
rant of the ancient faith of their nation as the Mahtoija of Bombay; 




may oe auie lo reaa an easy oansKnt uqok; uuu immii wiiu v.nn uuwiiu 
a philosophical or grammatical work are scarcely to bn ftmxul except at 
the high seats of learning, such as BcSiares, Calcutta, and Poona, wliiln 
as to those who can understand a Vcdic text, like tlto venorable author 
of the great Cyclopedia, Eaja lladhakfint oi* the Inanind calilor of 
one of the Vedas, Babu Knjcndnilala Mi Ira, or lilu? tlio act’omj^lihliod 
Dr. Bhau Dajeo, a gontlenuiu whom Hir Josn.jili Anioultl doHt’.ribt’ii an 
“ one who in learning, frccduin from pr(‘jiuli<'t‘, )inil gniK'ral hupcrionl.y 
of mind, is among the foremost, if not the fonMnoHL of the imlivo citijonm 
of Bombay," — their number is indeed so inOnItoly small that it dis» 
appears in the mass of their co-roligionista. 

And yet every Hindu, high or low, in eager to porsuado liiniHolf, llmfe 
his actual worship is foui\ded on iimpircd texts : for he know’H that it 
would be worthless unless it could trace its temas tn tluj ** inspirttd ** 

■f 

words of the Vedic hymns ; ho clingn to it hecaune lit‘ in juaietrated 
with an instinctive feeling, that if bo abandoned a rt.digion irtiHcd on the 
Vedas, he would abandon that which is cleareHtto a man, his nationality. 
It is this instinctive feeling alouo that unrm liim against any attempt 
at conversion ; for, even though tlio inttdligoui mrtivo may recognise 
the superiority of Christianity as taught hy the Now Tontament ovnr 
the sectarian worship practised by himself, yot, rather tlian profasB a 
religion foreign to his iristinctB, habits, and nationality, ha will cotmola 
himself with the hope that he may one day possess in his old faith, 
when restored, one as good and as pure as any other faith. 

Whether that hope be justifiable or not is a question that admits of 
different answers, according to the mental and social condition of the 
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inquirer. But Hindu and European must alike agree that a nation 
which cannot examine and understand the foundation of its own exist- ^ 
ence, is on the high road to the loss of that existence altogether. And 
because we are well aware that the intelligent portion of the present 
generation of India has raised its political aspirations, and has the proui 
ambition of conquering for its country the same position which is occupied 
by the other parts of the British Empire, we must remind them that 
the first and most efficacious means for attaining that end is /oldiy to 
attack the deplorable religious condition of their countrymen, and that 
this is to be done only by imparting to them a knowledge of their own 
literature, and more especially of those sacred works which mark the 
brightest epoch of their national life. There are some amongst |hem, 
we know, who consider the religious question as insignificant compared 
to the great political questions of the day, and who judge of the different 
forms of their present worship by the standard which a celebrated his- 
torian applied to the various forms of Paganism in ancient Rome : that 
they are all alike sublime to the vulgar, all alike useful to the politician, 
and all alike ridiculous to the philosoijher. But these modern Hindu 
statesmeh seem to forget the downfall of ancient Rome, and that masses 
sunk in religious degradation can never become the politicab equals of 
those to whom their sublime is the ridiculous. Nor must they imagine 
that their favourite appeal to the argument of SankaracViS^rya can avail 
in these days. When that great reformer and philosopher — probably 
about a thousand years ago — made his crusade against the heresies then 
rampant all over India, he is said to have himself established several 
seats, and to have sanctioned the worship of any acknowledged deity, 

“ sake of those whose limited understandings rendered 

comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme 
thej conclude, that if so staunch a defender of. “ a ^e Oanse 
and St^reme Euler of the universe ” considered the worship of Vishn u 
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Siva in its various forms compatible with the monotheistic doctrine 
Was preaching to his countrymen, no objection need be taken to the 
esent creed as answering the same ends. 

Aja appeal to authorities, instead of an argument, is in itself a con- 
ision of defeat ; but those who are in the habit of using this appeal as 
©ir argument do not seem to apprehend that it could be turned against 
etn as one of the strongest condemnations of the practices which they 
lliate. Sankara, one of the most renowned and influential scholars 
i^Bdiaeval India, was himself one of the most zealous denouncers of all 
>rsliips if repugnant to the Vedas. His aim was the propagation of a 
lief in one immaterial Cause. In his chief work, the Commentary on 
0 text-book of the Vedanta philosophy, he endeavours to prove that 
0 celestial beings named in the Vedic writings are hut allegorical 
rsonifications of that Supreme Being, and in his Commentary on the 
paiiishads he compares such gods even to demons, or foes of the human 
3e. If tradition therefore be correct, that he tolerated 'the modern 
»rsliip of the sectarian gods, — for, let it be remembered, that it is only 
'■ague tradition which ascribes that toleration to him — it is obvious that 
this admission on his part was, if not an act of weakness and inconsist- 
ency," at the best an educational experiment, supposed by him!* to lead to 
the end which engrossed his mind. A thousand years, one would think, 
are a sufficient space of time to. prove the error of Sankaracharya. The 
experiment has 'had its test, and it has lamentably failed. Another 
t thousand years of a similar experiment, and we feel convinced that no 
Brahmanical Hindu will then be found to whom it could be denounced 
as fallacious and mischievous. 

JBnt, let us ask what those writings are which the orthodox Hindu is 
called upon by his creed to consider as inspired, and what are those other 
works which in the course of time bis priests have foisted as such on 
his credulity? ^ 
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The oldest tradition is very precise in the answer it gives to the first 
of these questions. So far from leaving it to the option of a believer to 
declare at will any hook inspired, and so far from recognising any gifted 
individual who might at some future period pretend to receive inspirations 
from divine apparitions or intuitions, it has carefully dofinod the person- 
ages who alone had been favoured by the Deity, and the revelations they 
had obtained. The former, it s^s, are the old Yodic Hishis or saints ; 
and the latter are the hymns of the Rigveda, which, dating from eternity, 
were ''seen'' by them, and the number of which is one thousand and 
twenty-eight. Passing, then, over the doubts as to the geuuina antiquity 
of some of these hymns — ^and we could show that even the most orthodox 
authorities of India looked upon some as spurious—it is certain that 
the inspired writings of the Hindus do not exceed the limits of those 
one thousand and twenty-eight hymns. 

The Hindu priesthood, however, has managed to demonstrate that 
one thousand and twenty-eight hymns mean in reality a very ponderous 
mass of divinely revealed works. ‘‘ These hymns,” it says to the people, 
“you must be aware, speak of ritual acts which are unintelligible to you, 
and they make allusion also to events, human and divine, which are 
shrouded in obscurity ; hence you must admit that those works called 
Brdhmams, which explain the origin and the proper performance of 
rites — which give illustrations of those events and legendary narratives, 
and which contain philosophical speculations to boot — are a necessary 
complement of the inspired Rigveda hymns. And,” say the priests, 
“there are three other Vedas besides the Rigveda, viz., the Y^ur-, Sama- 
and Atharva-Yeda ; but, as the contents of these Yedas,” they continue, 
“ ate bodily taken from the Rigveda, their inspiration can as little be 
gainsayed as that of these hymns themselves ; ” and as the Brdhmana 
portion of these Yedas stands in the same relation to thdr hymnie part 
as the corresponding portion of the Rigveda stands to the hymns of the 
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latter, the Brahmins conclude that the inspired works of the Hindu 
religion are the hymns of the four Vedas and the Brahmana works 
attached to each of them. The theologian, moreover, adds And 
because in the hymns, as well as in the Brahmanas, there are many 
hints of extreme mysteriousness — allusions to the production of the 
world, to the qualities of a supreme God, and to the nature of the human 
soul — those works which contain the ai2thoritative explanation of these 
mysteries, the U'panishads, cannot be disconnected from the inspiration 
of the hymns and Brahmanas. 

Those who have followed the course of the religious development of 
mankind in general will not feel surprised at this luxuriance of inspired 
texts : the instincts and the history of a priesthood are alike everywhere. 
One thousand and twenty-eight hymns, of a few verses each, are but a 
poor hvelibood for a fast-increasing number of holy and idle men : but 
expand these hymns into a host of works which even the most diligent 
student could not master in less than several years ; apply to their 
teaching the rule that the pupil must never study them from a manu- 
script, but receive them orally from his spiritual guide ; make them the 
basis of a complicated ritual, which no one is allowed to perform without 
a host of priests, and handsome presents to each of them — aud what a 
bright perspective opens itself to a member of the Brahminical caste, 
and to those who follow in his track ! 

That the Brahmana portion of the Vedas, which is entirely ritual and 
legendary, has no claim whatever to be considered by an orthodox Hindu 
as dating from eternity, like the hymns of the Eigveda, and as super- 
naturally composed, results from the tradition to which we have referred ; 
for, though the doctrine of their divine origin has been current in India 
for more than two thousand years, no Rishi has ever been mentioned 
into whom they were divinely inspired, except, perhaps, in the case of 
one, the Satapatha-Brahmana. But the sanctity of this very Brahmana 
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was so little acknowledged by common conspnt when it vm 
that it marks, on the contrary, a great schinm in the ancient religion of 
India; in fact, when compared with the hyrnna of the lilgtcda, it in m 
late that there is strong reason to suniiise that it did not in Pansiii*« 
time. This grammarian himself, when teaching tho niirin^i of mtm 
Brahmanas, gives us rules for distinguishing belvviHii ancient itiul modam 
Brahmanas; and even if, contnBy to the avidcnco a 

single one of those ancient Brahmanas had ctunc dawn to ns, hk mloj* 
would bear testimony to tlio fact that in \m time tho auilmm of ibmi 
works were not yet looked upon as inspirmL A very Imrimd writer on 
Sanskrit literature, indeed, bos assertod, on the authority of time nikiti, 
that the affix in which terminates the imttm uf such aiid«‘nt Brahmaniw 
as the Sailalin, Karmandin, &Cm is ‘*a mark that i\m imrne la whkh it 
is added is that of an author cousiderud as a Ri«ht, or inspirndi writer*” 
But such is not the case; for, Ptlnlni, who dktinguishts kitwwi works 
that were “ seen" or are inspired, botween works that weri ** madit ** or 
composed, and worlca that were ‘‘promulgated or taught* litatts itt the 
clearest possible manner that those “ancient'* Brahmanoa wer*i not 
“seen,” but only “promulgated” by the persoimgci after wham they 
are namecC 

Of the inspired character of the UpanklmJs still \&m nmni to mid. 
It is, in India itself, upheld only eitlmr by thona thcolngiarw wha—lik© 
their commentator, the celebrated Bankamtdiirya, or tlm tratiilator of 
some of these theosophioal works, the late liam Mohim Eay»--imd»* 
voured to give a stamp of saoredness to the Vedanta philwiphy faiinde<I 
on liem, or by those adherents of other philosoplikml iclmok, wliich 
appeal for the truth of their axioms to passages from that© works. At 
Ito when the priests had sucoeedad in laying down the law that 
totruciion in sacred works could be imparted only by titem, and wm to 
be ^‘ heard/^ or orally received by the pupil from th© t»chir, ttif^y gave 
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curroncy to a term, ‘‘Sruii" — “hearing” — ^implying by it that the 
texts which the pupil heard from their mouth wore inspired works ; 
but in the early literature even this term comprises merely hymns and 
Brahmanaa, It is only at a lato period of Hinduism that we moot with 
« as applied also to the Upaniahad literature. 

The inspired network of the liytnnic portion of the three Vodas, called 
the Yfljur-, Sama-, and Athurva-VudaT is apparently closer drawn than 
that of the othor writings just named ; but now that it is laid open before 
the investigating mind of modern Europe and India; now that tho spell 
is broken which made tho study of tho Yoda consist of intonating its 
versos to tho molody of tho Guru, and mochanically committing them 
to memory; now that native and Kuvopoan industry has given ua in 
print not merely tho obscure words of the hymns, but also tho commen- 
taries which load us into their innor meaning, no Hindu con shrink from 
the duty of examining tho grounds on which the inspiration of these 
three Vodas rests. 

He will probably nob oitor much resistance wlnm ho is asked to rnjoot 
that of tho Atliarvavoda. Ho pOKBOssfw al)iuidiiut (‘vidcnco Lliat no 
Atharvavoda was known at an early p(iri(Kl of Hindu life. I’ho old and 
orthodox anihoritios of India speak of three VodaH only — tho Uig-, 
Yajur-, and Sama- Veda; oven lato commentators, though tho Atharva* 
veda existed at tlioir timo, pay little attention to it ; it is ignored by the 
rituakphilosophors, tho MimauHists, whoso inlluenco is felt wherever a 
sacrificial firo roceivos pious oiTcrings. Trayt vidt/d, tho threqfold,^* 
not tho fourfold, “wisdom’' is in the mouth of every learned Hindm 
Will he then contend for tho inspired origin and the etonial exlstone© of 
those iiioantatious and charms which aim at “ the attainment of woaltli, 
the destruction of evil influences, liie downfall of enemies, succohs iu 
love or play, tho removal of potty pests, recovery from sickrujss, and 
even the growth of hair on a bold pate V” Yet, though the charaotor of 
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the hymns of this Veda differs from that of the Yajur- and S&ma-Veda, 
the causes whenoe all these three Vedas arose, are similar ; and the test 
hy which a Hindu may judge of the claims to inspiration of one of them, 
is the test which he may apply to the claims of the remaining two. 

The hymns of the Bigveda are essentially poetical : they make fretiuent 
allusion, it is true, to pious and sacrificial acts ; but so far only as the 
latter are the concomitants of the pious and poetical feelings of the 
poet, or as they are connected with events in his personal life. Wo 
meet, therefore, with many hymns which have nothing to do with reli- 
'^gions performances : thus, some describe the grandeur of natural 
;^henomena ; here a gambler laments over the passion that beguiles 
him into sin,” and there a Rishi even ridicules the worship performed hy 
the priests. In short, these hymns, if taken as a whole, are the genuine 
product of the poets’ minds : they reflect the gradual growth of a nation’s 
life ; they were not composed for any ritual purposes. On the other 
hand, there is nothing genuine in the Yajur- and Sama-Vedas. These 
Vedas ai^e arranged and written merely to serve as prayer-books at various 
sacrificial acts. The collection of the Bigveda hymns, as one may 
a 2 moTi conclude from their very character, did not admit of any arrange- 
ment answering systematically the order of an elaborate ceremonial; 
the arrangement of the two other Vedas, on the contrary, is entirely 
adapted to it, and therefore throughout artificial. Thus, the verses of 
the Samaveda were intoned at the sacrifices performed with the juice of 
the Soma plant, and the order in which these verses occur is that of the 
sacrificial acts of which the Soma sacrifices consist. Again, those of the 
Yajurveda are arranged according to the rites of a great variety of 
sacrifices, at which the officiating priests bad to mutter them inaudibly. 

Now, $0 firmly rooted is the belief in the divine origin of these 
Vedas, tb^t it seems almost to have overshadowed the belief in the 
sanctity ef the Bigveda itself; not indeed in spite of their unpoetical 
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character, "but on account of it For, judging from the opinions met 
with in the most orthodox; writers, the Brahmins seem to have 
condiided that the Rigveda, however heautiful from an aesthetical point 
of view, was, after all, more an ornamental than a useful book ; that its 
real destiny is fulfilled in those two other Vedas, taken from it, which a 
contingent of sixteen officiating priests, supported by butchers, ladle- 
holders, and choristers, could turn t(T practical account at ceremonies 
regulated in their minutest detail, and some of them lasting as many as 
a hundred days. And, as the sacrifices requiring the muttering of the 
Yajurveda were even more imposing and more elaborate than those 
which fall within the range of the Samaveda rites, we find that the 
sanctity of the Yajurveda ultimately outstripped that of the rival Veda 
too. “The Yajurveda,” says Sayana, the gr^at commentator on the 
"Vedas, “is like a wall, the two other Vedas like paintings [on it].” 
Yet, as we before observed, the inspired character of these later Vedas 
rests on the assumption that their verses are borrowed from the 
Rigveda; that they are, in fact, portions of it. So far as the Samaveda 
is concerned, this assumption is justified ; for, though in the present 
edition of this Veda there are some verses which do not occur in the 
present text of the Rigveda, we must remember that this text is but 
one of the recensions of the principal Veda, and that the missing verses 
may have existed, and probably did exist, in some other recension of it. 
But a comparison of the Yajurveda with the Rigveda does not allow us 
to stretch probabilities to this- extent. There are portions of the Yajur- 
yeda which can at no time have belonged to any recension of the Rich, 
— we mean those . passages in prose, called Yajus, whence the Yajurveda 
derives' its name ; for, there is no hymn in the Rigveda that is not 
composed in verse. Here then this question obtrudes itself — Who are 
the Rishis who “saw” these passages in prose? Tradition, so far as 
we know it, is just as silent respecting them as it is respecting the 
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authors of the Brahmanas. But as little as these 'latter works can 
become inspired because they are tacked to the hymnic collection which 
was ‘‘seen” by the Rishis of old, so little can inspiration pass like the 
electric fluid from the Eigveda verses, found in the Yajus, to those 
passages in prose which, from ritual reasons, had been joined to them. 
Yet, setting aside these pseudo-revealed passages, and those verses of 
the Yajurveda, too, which do nolf occur in the actual recension of the 
Rigveda, we shall be at once enabled to judge, by even a superficial 
glance, at how the inspired poetiy of the Rigveda found its way into 
the Sama- and Yajuryeda, on what grounds the Brahmins invite the 
nation to recognise the last two Vedas as inspired texts. 

We open at random two hymns which form part of the first book of 
the Samaveda and three cjaapters of one recension of the Yajurveda. 
The first hymn of the Samaveda which meets our eyes consists of 
eleven verses (370 — 380); and with the exception of its third verse 
(372), every one occurs amongst the verses of the Rigveda ; but what is 
the mutual relation of the verses in both Vedas ? 
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second. hymn we happen to choose is the opening one of the 
Bimnveda. It consistB Qf ten verses, nine of which are likewise con- 
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tained in the present recension of the Rigvecla, but those niuo voracs 
correspond respectively with the following Rigvoda verses: — 


Samav., verse 1 with Rigveda... 
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We turn to any chapters of the Yajuryoila, suy the to the ^5tlh 
They contain verses and passages in prose, which wore muttorod at Uio 
horse sacrifice. Of chapter 523, which has 34 divisions, only four versos 
occur in the Rigvoda, viz. ; — 
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Of chapter 33, which consists of 65 divisions, there correspond 

nook. nymn, y&m. 
Yfljurveda, verso 3 with Rigveda... 10 131 4 
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Okapter 94, being entirely in prose, is foreign to tho Iligvodit ; and 
of chapter 95, with 47 divisions — 
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Ttgurveda, verse ] 2 is Eigveda 


verses 14 — 23 are 
,, 24— —45 


Boole. Hymn. 
10 121 


and 3, verse 40 is the first lialf of the Eigveda verse 

10, 157, 1, the first half of IO5 167 2, and the latter half of 10, 



There is unhappily nothing so irreverent as statistical prose. A 
Bralimin will teU his nation that the verses of the Sama- and Yajurveda 
are the same as those of the Eigveda, and, if need be, he may perhaps 
show that a good number of them do really occur in the original Veda. 
We, however, are impertinent enough to test that sameness hy book, 
dhapter, and verse ; we marshal side hy side the figures which mark 
the position of these verses in their respective Vedas — ^and what do 
these figures reveal ? A Eigveda piecemeal r verses of the same hymn 
trmisposed, verses of different hymns shuffled about, and even verses of 
different authors strung together, as if they had proceeded from the 
saime minS, We expected to find in the later Vedas, the feelings and 
thoughts the ancient poets, but we hear only the sounds of their 
words; we were promised possession, in these Vedas, of a living portion 
of the Eigveda, hut we discover there only its scattered remains. In 
short, the Brahmin juggles before our eyes what he calls an identity of 
these Vedas with the Eigveda, yet what we really obtain is but a 
miserable counterfeit of it. 

Well may the disciples of Loyala feel humiliated when they look at 
fte consummate skill with which this Brahminioal legerdemain was 
petfetmed, long before their master had taught them how to govern the 
W0il4 by obfeiscating its intellect; for there is no priesthood in the 
v#ch, by a stratagem like that we have described, can boast 
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of so splendid a success in metamorphosing its most sacred hook into a 
dull attendant on artificial rites, and in dirortitig the stream of the 
national life from its original course. 

While acknowledging, however, the intellectual capacity of those 
Brahmins who fashioned the hymns of the Iligveda in a series of 
inspired texts, we ought not to forgot that they were powerfully 
assisted in their task by an invontioirwhich, though some may imagine 
to he of recent date, those Iliudu priests aro fully ontitled to claim as 
theirs — we moan the invention of writings without a writer — anony- 
mousiiess, Prido in his personality is the natural feeling of a man 
whose work proceeds from the promptings of his own genius and will ; 
and nations likewise have the inslinctivt^ feeling that they uphold their 
own individuality by guarding from ohliviou the nKuuory of their de- 
serving men. Unlosa, therefore, this iinuita feeling be intentionally 
subdued, it is moroly an accident — ‘political or Hterar}' — ^^vhen works that 
merit to be remembered gf) down to posterity without the names of their 
authors, since so many names of authors survive without their works. 

We do not know, it is true, the authors of the Nibelungen and of the 

0 

Kutrun ; m can apoak only of the compiler of tho Kdda ; but it is 
exceptions like these that prove tho rule ; for oven a namo like Homer 
—probably devoid of a personal reality — *hoW8 that tho nation which 
put it forward was eager to possess an individuality in the poet of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

But, when man is not tho agent of his own acts, or if, for good or 
evil purposes, he wishes or is forced to personate more than his own 
self, he sinks his individuality into a brotherhood, he becomes anony- 
mous, To assurao it to lie a pure accident that the authors of the 
Yajus and of tho Bralimanos have remained unknown, would be 
assuming that all those artificial and elaborate works wore of uninten- 
tional origin, |.ud that the Hindu miud is an excoptiou to the geneial 
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kw. But t^at the proud feeling of individuality was as strong in India, 
as it is ev^ywhere else, and at all times too, is evidenced by the long 
Est of proper names which represent the authors of her greatest poetical, 
jhhoBophical, grammatical, and other works ; and it is borne out by 
the feet that the Hindus remember the names of their oldest Hishis, 
the “ inspired seers of the Eigveda hymns-: for, whether these per- 
sonage existed or not, whether '-they ivere the authors of the works 
or hymns ascribed to them, matters not. To the Hindu mind they 
are realities: and since, on the other hand, Hindu tradition supplies xxs 
with a full account of the names of those who “ collected ” or arranged 
the Y^ias, land who “ promulgated ” or taught the Brahmanas and 
Upsnishads, the very jealousy it betrays in perpetuating the memory of 
merits inferior certainly to those of authorship, proves that the names 
cf their “inspired” authors cannot have remained unknown througli 
* chance or carelessness. 

The anonymousness of these Yedic writings is, however, up to this 
day the staple argument in proof of their sanctity. In a spirited drama, 
wnttea probably sk hundred years ago, a Jaina mendicant apostrophizes 
a follower bf Buddha who intends to persuade him of the superiority of 
Ms creed o^er that of the Jaina sect, in the following terms : — “ 13 nb 
wk» has laid down these laws ? “ The omniscient, sacred Buddha/^ is 

the reply. “And whence know ye that Buddha is all- wise ? “ Why, 
mjB the Buddhist, “ because it is written so in his sacred books.” THe 
Brahminiml author of this satire is obviously alive to Ae more solid 
on which the sanctity of his own revelations rest. The belief in 
^mr genuineness does not depend on the testimony of those by whom 
were composed. Pubhe opinion has never heard of any author of 
5 hence they must be of superhuman workmanship. 

the origin of the three later Vedas and that of their 
appendages, we stand, as it were, on tlie 


lurninga and byways of the* road; but tho journoy itself is monotonous. 
Thoro is one rolloction, liowovor, which may arrest our stops. 

It must soom a matt(;r of course that so fertile a soil as the sacrihoial 
Vedas, and the ritual, higondary, and mystical Ilruluuanas could not 
remain without an abundant crop of works;” — human works, to bo suro, 
with their authors^ name duly recorded and rtii^ognistal, hut works as 
indisponsablo to a proper use of tlumo insjdrcd" texts, us lluy wovo 
indispensable to turn the ornamental lligveda intt) a book of practical 
utility. They arc tho Kalpa works, ilut oven thoso writings could 
not do juBtico to tho store of sorvicos that might bo rondared by a 
Brahmin to his countrymen. Tho Kalpa works merely treat of those 
great and public ccrornonies which, for a time, may handsomely stock 
the budget of tho ofTiciatiiig pricstH, but which arc too sporadic and too 

m 

select to bo a pormanont and solid livelihood. A number of daily and 
household ceremonies was evidently noculod to bring the wholo life of a 
bolmvcr under the control and into tho grasp of liis spiritual master, 
tho priest. Those coromonies, then, were regulated by the Grihya 
books ; but as tho life of oven tho xnost pious society cannot ho entirely 
filled up with rites that take place at couccjplion and birth, tonsure and 
investiture, marriage and the liko, it was prudent to impart a religious 
stamp also to Imbits and custonis — ^iu one word, to tlio whole organism 
of society, A special class of works— tho SHmayfXchdrika rules—was 
therefore devoted to tho ordinary practices ; and from those resulted 
ultimately tho so-collod legal works, amongst which Manu’s law-book is 
known as the most prominent. Everything now was as complete as it 
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could be. Social and religious duties are henceforward synonymous ; 
dliarmd is the word which designates both. All the institutions of 
society have now become of Vedio origin ; for the laws of Manu and 
others are founded on the habits and customs laid down in the works 
^complimentary to the Grihya works; thoso complete the Kalpa works; 
and without the Kalpa works the practical Vedas would be unpractical. 
The chain which links religion and politics together is, on several occa- 
sions, brought home to the Hindu mind by a reasoning like tliis :~ 
Society cannot perform the duties proscribed in these sacred books 
unless it possesses a king, who watches over the safety of the people ; 
but a king cannot exist without tho produce of the laud ; land, however, 
yields no produce without rain ; rain is sent down by tho favour of the 
gods ; such favour is obtained by means of saorifloial acts; but where 
there is no Brahmin there is no sacrificial act: king and Brahmin thus 
close the circle within which tho people has to obey tho behests of 
both. 

There is, then, that difference between the Vedic works and tliose 
‘ which are the present foundation of the Brahmaiiic belief— that tlie 
former were inspired for tho exclusive interests of prieste, whereas 
the latter were inspired for the combined benefit of the priests and 
kings. But the latter, the Burdnas, have this in common with the 
three " praoticaH’ Vedas and the Brdhmauas — tliat they are Ukewisa 
“ inspired,"’ because they are anonymous ; for tradition, which knows all 
about Vydsa, their wonderful compiler, has concealed the names of tlie 
holy personages who received them direct from the Deity. If com- 
parison wants to go beyond this, it must hold tho Vedio texts before a 
mirror which reflects a caricature. There is no trace of Vedio poetry 
or of Vedio thought in all those Parana works composed in glorification 
of the epical Pantheon of India, and more especially in tliat of the 
Hindu triad— Brahmi, Vishnu, and Siva. There is scarcely a legend 
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or myth narrated by them 'which can claim the remotest coMexion 
"with a Yedic myth. There is no ceremony they teach 'which, put 
even against the ceremonial of the Brahmana and Kalpa works, does 
not appear devoid of all that may please the imagination or elevate the 
mind ; and with the exception of a few of them, their style even ia 
tedious, slovenly, and to some extent ungrammatical. Considered as a 
whole, these Puranas contain cosmogonies, which are a superstructure of 
epical and modern legends on the creative theories propounded in some 
of the systems of philosophy-; theogonies, which expand the myths of 
the great epos, the Mahahharata, in favour of the particular *god whom 
it 'was the intention of the writer to place at the top of the Pantheon ; 
they profess to know the genealogies of patriarchs and the chief 
dynasties of kings ; they are bits of law-books in imitation of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya ; they pretend to explain ancient ceremonies, and abound 
in the description of rites which vie with one another in the absurdest 
detail ; they prophesy. And as it is plain, from this summary of their 
contents, that they aimed at being the hooks that teach everything, and 
with the weight of religious authority, we cannot feel surprised that 
some of them considered it necessary also to expatiate on sacred 
geography or the description of places where there, is . a special chance 
of attaining to eternal bliss, on medicine and astronomy, on archery, 
rhetoric, prosody, and grammar. But the low position which these 
works occupy in the household of Sanskrit literature, is nowhere more 
manifest than when they attempt to meddle with those scientific 
branches of human knowledge, where every student can test the kind 
of omniscience by which they were inspired. 

The modern date of -the existing Pur^as has long ceased to be 
matter of doubt to any one who reads them without prejudice ; but even 
an orthodox Hindu must shut his eyes to all evidence, literary, histo- 
rical, ahd gi’ammatical, if he attempt to assert their antiquity. From 
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the abundance of disproof which is open to him, we noarl, for curio8ii7% 
sake, only point to one. That works called 

may have existed at ancient times, and that they may have combined 
some portion of the matter embodied in the actual works bearing this 
name, is not improbable; for, the word itself, as designating a 
class of writings, occurs as early as in the law-book of Matiu, though 
this book itself, as we have seen, may be called recent when oompared 
with the Vedic texts. A definition, however, of wlmt such Purdnas 
are, does not occur before tho beginning of tho Christian ora, whan the 
lexicographer Amarasinha says, that a Parana is a work which has 
♦^five characteristic marks.'* This definition is again explained by 
the commentators on the glossary of Amarasinha ; and the oldmt of 
them did not live earlier than about four hundred years ago* He 
says that these five characteristic portions of a Purdna ora— primary 
creation ; secondary creation, or the destruction and renovation of the 
world; genealogy — viz., of gods and patriarchs; reigns of the Manus; 
and history — ^viz., of the princes supposed to derive tlioir pedigree from 
the sun or moon. Now, in applying this definition to the actual 
Puranas, Professor Wilson, the distinguished Sanskrit scholar, who 
translated"' the whole Vishnu Purana, and was thoroughly convaimnt 
with these works, observes, that not in any one instance do they 
exactly conform to it ; that to some of them it is wholly inapplicable ; 
whereas to others it only partially applies.* Whatever, therefore, 
may have been the nature of the original Purdnas, and whatever scope 

® A translatioii into English of the most interesting portion of thcM works was 
made in India many years ago, under the personal diroefciou of this ookbrated and 
learned scholar. With the consent of his widow, and by tho liberality of Giavora- 
meal, this important MS. coUection—the only one which enabbi tho English 
stFudsn^ not conversant with Sanskrit, to examine the principal contents of the 
^PmAnas—foi^g no w part of the library of the India OiEo©. 




to look upon writings iiko tnose as aivmeiy lunpiroa, inorn is uui ono 
conclusion to bo drawn : it has arrived at the turniiig poinfc of its 
destinies. Hinduism stands at this point, and wo anxiouHly pause to 
see which way it will direct its stops. For sovoral centurion, it is Iruo, 
its position has soomod stationary ; but tho pow’or of proscnit circum- 
stances, social and political, is such that it can no longer continue so. 
All barriers to religious imposition having broken down hIihu) tlio 
modern Purdnas wore received by the niassos as the sourco of tlicir 
faith, sects have sprung up ■which not moroly endanger religion, but 
society itself ; tenets have been propounded, which aro an insult to the 
human mind; practices have boon introduced, which must fill every 
true Hindu with confuaion and shame. There is no nocoHsily fur 
examining them in. detail, by unveiling, for instance, tho Boc.rem uf tho 
Tantra literature ; nor neod wo be at tho pains of convincing llm 
intelligent portion of tho Hindu community ; for, the OJCcoUont worlcs 
which it sent forth from Calcutta, Bonarea, and Bombay, aiul tho 
enhghtened views which it propagates through its poriodioal praaa, 
fully prove that, equal in mental accompliHlunentB to tlu^ ailvanoed 
European mind, it requires no ovidcnco of the gulf which sapamtes the 
present state of tho nation from its remote post. 

But what we do hold is, that all the activity of that learned portion 
will not avert the danger which * threatens tho future destiny of 
Hinduism, unless it boldly grapples with the very root of the disiiaso. 
The causes of the gradual degeneracy of Hinduism, tiro, indood, 
not different from those to whioh other religions are subjcxjt, when 
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monopoly of that iimtntosimal fraction ot tha isranmiiiieai ewi© awe lo 
understand its sense ; and admibion, aka, to that other and itiipcirtanfe 
literature which has at all periods of Iliiiduism striven to prtivo to the 
people that their real faith is neither founded on the Bnlhrimtia prtion 
of the Vedas, nor on the Purdufus, but on the Iligvoda hymn«* 

If those intelUgeufc Hindus of whom wa ara upoitking have Urn will 
and the energy to throw open tliat Ijook, end the Utaraturo mtinootod 
with it, to the people at large, without caring for iha tremnmli impcwed 
on caste by tlao politicians of kto ages, wo Imvo no raiiigivingH m to the 
now vitality which they will impart to its doeaying liftt, Th« roiult is 
foreshadowed, indeed, by what their forefuthors attoitipkitl to do, but 
did not succeed in accomplishing, baeaus© they had not tlw countgo to 
break ttough the artificial bonds which hod already in tlwif day 
enslaved Hindu society, W© will briefly advert themfore to their viewi 
and to t&e light in which they must have mad their moit anekiiit 
text. 

The hymns of the Rigveda, as we observed befora, arti of ait antimly 
poetical stamp. They almost invariably combine/’ iw Prafoator 
Wilson writes, the attributes of prayer and praiiie. The {Kiw©r» the 
vaatness, the generosity, the goodnesa, and even the ptnwnal kmaly of 
the deity addressed, are described in highly laudatory straina ; and hii 
past bounties or ..exploits rehearsed or glorified j in rtHtuital of which 
tomTOndations, and of the libations or oblarions whioh ho k soUcitod 
and in approval of tlie rite in hit honour, at which hit 
presence is toroked, he is implored to bestow blewlngi on the pr^oii 
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'who has instituted the ceremony, and sometimes, but not so commonly, 
also on the author or \vriter of tlie prayer. The blessings prayed for 
are, for the most part, of a temporal and personal description, wealth, 
food, life, posterity, cattle, cows, and horses. . . . There are a few 
indications of a hope of immortality and of future happiness, but they 
are neither frequent nor, in general, distinctly announced, although the 
immortality of the gods is recognise'S.*’ The following verses taken 
from the second Octade of the Rigveda— in the literal translation of it 
by Professor Wilson-— may afford an idea of the general tenor of these 
hymns. They are addressed, the first four to Pushan, the nourishing 
Sun ; the five latter to Heaven and Earth : — 

1. The gi'eatness of the strength of the many- worshipped Pushan 
is universally lauded; no one detracts (from his praise): his praise 
displeases no one. Desirous of happiness I adore him, whose protec- 
tion is ever nigh : who is the source of felicity ; who, when devoutly 
worshipped, blends with the thought of all (his worshippers); who, 
though a Deity, is united with the sacrifice. 

“ -2. I exalt thee, Pushan, with praises, that thou mayest hasten (to 
the sacrifice), like a rapid (courser) to the battle ; that thou mayest 
bear us across the combat, like a camel ; therefore do I, a mortal, 
invoke thee, the divine bestower of happiness, for thy friendship ; and 
do Ihou render our invocations productive (of benefit) ; render them 
productive (of success) in battles. 

“ 3. Through thy friendship, Pushan, they who are diligent in thy 
praise and assiduous in thy worship, enjoy (abundance), through thy 
protection ; by (assiduous) worship they enjoy (abundance) ; as con- 
sequent upon the recent favour, we solicit infinite riches ; free from 
anger, and entitled to ample praise, be ever accessible to us ; be our 
leader in every encounter. 

“4, Free from anger, and liberal of gifts, be nigb to us, for the 
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acceptauce of this our (offering) : be nigh to those who solicit food : we 
have recourse to thee, destroyer of enemies, with pious hymns. I never 
cease, Phshan, acceptor of offerings, to think of thee ; I never disregard 
thy friendship/’ 

“ 1. Those two, the divine Heaven and Earth, are tlio diffusers of 
happiness on all, encouragers of truth, able to sustain the water (of 
the rains), auspicious of birth, and energetic (in action); in the 
interval between whom proceeds the pure and divine Sun for (the dis- 
charge of his) duties. 

“ 3. Wide-spreading, vast, unconnected, the father and mother (of 
all beings), they two preserve the worlds. Ilesoluto, as if (for good) of 
embodied (beings), are Heaven and Earth, and the father has invested 
everything with (visible) forms. 

“ 3. The pure and the resolute son of (these) parents, the bearer (of 
rewards) [the sun], sanctifies the world by his intelligence ; as well as 
the milch cow (the earth), and the vigorous bull (the heaven), and 
daily milks the pellucid milk (of the sky). 

“ 4. He it is, amongst gods (the most divine), amongst (pious) works 
the most pious, who gave birth to the all-delighting heaven and earth : 
who measured them both, and, for the sake of holy rites, propped them 
up with undecaying pillars. 

“ 5. Glorified by us, grant to us, Heaven and Earth, abundant food 
and great strength, whereby we may daily multiidy mankind ; bestow 
upon us commendable vigour.” 

As with the exception of a few hymns which have no reference to 
the praise or worship of the elementary gods, the scope and tenor of all 
the lays of the Eigveda are similar to those we havo quoted, the first 
question suggested by them is whether they contain any laws or in- 
junctions concerning sacrificial rites. The answer is in the negative. 
They allude to such rites, some with less, and others with more detail; 


i 


and mediflaval Lnaia is uorne out uy tuo worics ana ^oiiarts ot tuau 

% 

iaQuential school which profesos the Vedauta tciiots, and which counts 
SaukarMiarya amongst its toaohors and diviuos. No Hindu doubts of 
the thoroughly orthodoxy of that school, and yet all its writings rojact 

work,” that is, tho obsorvauco of tho saoridcial rites, as a moans con- 
ducive to eternal bliss. It rcyccls, tlicrofora, iiupUoitly, tho sanctity oc 
authority of those sacrilicial Vedas, tho only objtjct of whhdi is tho 
institution of such rites ; and with tlmm, os a matter of coiisoquonco, 
the binding power of tho Brahmanas and the worship founded on 
them. 

The next important question relates to the doctrine profossed by 
those poets who are supposed to have rocoivad the lligveda hymns 
from a deity. The answer' to it is complicated from a Euro^veani but 
simple from a Hindu, point of view. To ilia Kuropcan iufj[iiircr the 
hymns of the Bigveda represent tho product of various epochs of Hindu 
antiquity; in some bo will recognise a simple, in otbors a complex:, 
ritual ; some will reflect to his mind a pastoral and, as it wuro, primi- 
tive life, others a people skilled in several arts and engaged in mercan- 
tile and maritime pursuits. And, in investigating the religious views 
expressed by these hymns, he will And accordingly, in some, tlia 
worship of the physical powers, whoreaa he will disoover in others the 
idea of a Supreme Creator of tlie universe* He will perceive in them, 
in short, a progressiva religious thought, beginning, os everywhere 
religion began, with the adoration of tho elements, proceeding to an 
attempt at understanding their origin, and ending witli tho idea, more 
VoL. 11. 0 




**Then was there no entity nor nonentity; no world, nor sky, nor 
aught above it; nothing anywliere in the happiness of any one, in- 
volving or involved ; nor water, deep or dangerous. Death was not ; 
nor then was immortality : nor distinction of day or night. But That 
breathed without afflation, single with (Swadlia) her who is sustairied 
within him. Other than him, nothing existed (which) since (has been). 
Dai’kness there was ; (for) this universe was enveloped with darkness, 
and was undistinguishahle (like fluids mixed in) waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was (at length) produced by the power 
of contemplation. First, desire was formed in his mind, and that 
became the original productive seed ; which the wise, recognising it by 
the intellect in their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of 
entiity. *Did the luminous ray of these (creative acts) expand in the 
middle ?^or above? or below? That productive seed at once became 
providence (or sentient souls) and matter (or the elements) : she, who 
is sustained within himself, was inferior; and he, who heeds, was 
superior. Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, 
whence and why this creation took place ? The gods are subsequent 
to the production of this world ; then who can know whence it pro- 
ceeded ; or whence this varied world arose ? or whether it upheld itself 
or not ? He who in the highest heaven is the Euler of this universe 
does indeed know ; but not another can possess that knowledge/’ 

The orthodox Hindu mind does not admit in these hymns of a 
successive development, like that which we must assert. It considers, 
as mentioned before, all the /hymns of the Rigveda as being of the 



great soul, the primitive cause of the universe. And even Uj)ainfl]iads 
and Vedintiats were already precededlu this view by Ydska, the oldest 
exegete of the Vcdic hymns, who, on ono occasion, says: — ** There are 
three deities (Devatds): Agui (Fire), who reaidos on earth; Viyu 
(Wind), or Tndra (Firmament) who resides in the intermediate region 
(between heaven and earth) ; and Bfirya (Sun), who rcBidcs in heaven. 
.... Of the Devata there is but one soul ; hut tho Dovata having 
ft variety of attributes, it is praised in many ways : other gods ai’O 
merely portions of the ono Soid»** 

Upanishads, therefore, and Veddnta, tho type of Hindu orthodoxy, 
will by no means allow that Hinduism, represented by the Eigvoda, 
was at any period idolatry ; they maiatfiin that all the lUBhis intended 
to inculcate tho standard tonot of Monotheism. Whether^they arn 
justified in this theory does not affect the prac.ticol concluBiou at which 
we aim. For, this much is certain, that they interpret tit© Vedio 
hymns so as to derive from them the belief in ono God, and that tliey 
quote numerous passages by which they intend to invalidate all doubts 
to the contrary. 

But, what is remarlmble, too : during the long period of Hindu 
theology which is comprised by the Upanishad and Vedanta litemUir©, 
there is no attempt on its part at expanding this tenet of Monotheinm into 
any doctrinal mysticism. They abound in the most pious phraseology : 
they show that the Vedic text inculcates the idea of the immateriality, 
the infiniteness, and the eternity of tho Supremo Spirit ; they expatiate 
on its qualities of goodness, thought, and beatitude ; but they are 
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^tirely free from any tendency to justify the notion of a mystical in- 
carnation of that Spirit such as is taught, for instance, by the votaries 
of Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva. From the words of the Veda, it must 
be granted, they endeavour to prove that the human soul having been 
created by that One Spirit, it is bound to maintain its original purity, 
and if it lose it by its acts in the world, it must renew its earthly 
existence until it is capable of commingling with the divine source 
whence it sprang. But beyond this doctrine of transmigration— which 
is incidental to aU the Monotheistic religions of mankind— it does not 
even try to found any religious dogma on the Rigveda hymns. In 
one word, the pre-eminently orthodox schools demonstrate that the 
Yeda imposes no observance of a superstitious ritual ; that it enjoins 
DO law regulating for all eternity social or political life, no dogma 
exc^t the belief in One God, no duty except that of living in con- 
formity with the nature of that God from whom the human soul has 
emanated. 

The bane of the social edifice within which these schools had to live 
to t^ch YedSmta, that is, the ‘♦purport (antn) of the Yeda;^ 
thwarted Ml success, which would have stopped the degenerate 
tii Hind mam they foresaw ; but, however powerful, it could never 
a^Iy enish thdr existence, or completely stifle the influence which 
^exercised on the nation. The adherents of these schools always 
fostered a spirit of investigation, and by it threw doubts, at least, into 
&e mind of tie masses as to the authority of those law-books which 
p^rfess to regulate society for aU eternity. To their influence, in our 
we must ascribe the quiet disappearance of the practice of Sail 
&BJ were shown that the injunction of burning the surviving 
pile of her husband had arisen from a misreading 
’vsnse, Timr learmiig is active in convincing the masses 
E vridcw is not prohibited by the Yedic text ; and 
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to them are due the progressive changes wliicli mark, for instance, the 
laws of inheritance, propounded by the existing legal authorities, as 
compared with those presented by Manu.J 

We may, therefore, still entertain the hope that tho rogoiioratlon of 
Hinduism will proceed from these schools, provided tliat they possess 
tlie energy to refuse any compromise with tlio eectariun worship, which 
has brought Hinduism into contempt \uJ ridicule. Tito means which 
they possess for combating that enorny is as simple as it is irrosistible ,* 
a proper instruction of tho growing goneratiuu iii its ancient literature, 
an instruction, however wholly difleront from that now couBtitutiiig tho 
education of a Hindu youth ; to whom reading tho Vuda is jabberhig 
thoughtlessly tho words of tho verso, or inUniing it to tho molody of a 
teacher as ignorant as himself of its sanBo ; who, by studying grammar, 
understands cramming his memory with some grammatical forms, 
without any notion as to tho linguistic laws that regulate them ; who 
believes that he can master philosophy or scionco by sticking to tho 
textbook of one school and disregarding its connexion with all tho rest 

of the literature. That such a method and such a division of labour 

1 

do not benefit the mind is amply evidenced by tlio crippled rosults they 
bave brought to light. Tho instruetkm which India rotpires, though 
adapted to her peculiar wants — roligious, sciontillc, and political— 
must be based on the system wlncli has invigorated the Enropaan 
mind; which, free from the restrictioBB of rank or castes, tends to 
impart to it independence of tliought and Bulidity of character. 
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ARTICLE V. 


When the late Professor H, H, Wilson had oomploted the first Tolams 
of his — ^now celebrated — translation of the Rigyeda ha felt sura that his 
long and laborious work was about to satisfy an eager desire of every 
literary naan, and relieve the anxiety which, he supposed, was generally 
eymced to get at the remotest source of the religious creed of India. 
Proud, therefore, of the service he was about to render to the world at 
large, and to this country in particular, and free fxotn aU vanity or 
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selfishness — as none ever entered the heart of this truly scientific and 
noble-minded man — he felt especially happy when at last he was able 
to offer his work for publication to one of the most renowned publishers 
of England. The offer was unconditional ; the importance of the work 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, and the interest it would create, as 
he at- least thought, so universal, that the greatest reward for the 
moment, as he pictured it to himself, was the delight with which the 
publisher of his choice would receive his proposal to open to the public 
the Hindu book of seven seals — the oldest Veda. 

He had finished his little speech to the publisher, and the reply he 
received was not a refusal. It was only, a question; but a question 
compared to which a hundred refusals would have been nectar and 
ambrosia to the feelings of the venerable translator of the Veda: it was 
the question, “ What in the world, sir, is the Veda ?” 

Hindu mythology sometimes tells us of gods who have dropped from 
their heavens. This great event was then generally caused by the 
severe austerities of some powerful saint, by his stern insensibility to 
worldly demands. Here it was insensibility too, though of another 
kind, that sent the enthusiastic professor down from his heaven to the 
realities of this world. He folded up his precious parcel, and to the 
question, ‘‘What, sir, is. the Veda?” the Royal Asiatic Society was 
indebted for one of the most interesting lectures, which towards the 
close of his long and meritorious career he delivered within its walls, 
and . in which he narrated the incident of which we are reminded in 
proposing to approach another chapter of the theme of so many 
mysteries still unsolved — ancient India. 

The Veda, indeed — or, as we should say, the Vedas — ^have since been 
especially fortunate. For the last eighteen years and m*ore they have 
almost exclusively engaged the attention and energy of the best Sanskrit 
scholars in India, Europe, and America, not to speak of the precursoi' 
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.Cholmhip, t1.« g™t H. T. Colebrook,, whose 

• tip- Vecliis, tbougb witten in the beginaing of this century, 
in their brightest lustre. Thanks to the efforts of such 
. : t men as H, H. Wilson, Max Muller, Benfey, Haug. John 
Whitney, Biyendralal Mitra, and others, no question will 
hniL.r raised as to ^Ybat are the Yedas. The contents, it is true, 
recirds of Hindu Civilization, and still more those of the 
-M-.-ure connected Ysdth them, are as yet far from being fathomed 
L-r full depth; but their surface, at least, has been extensively 
:,h and, though it cannot be said that every explorer has proved 
> gniie, the busy life which for many years has marked these 
:c ^M^editious bears witness to the interest with which they were 
-.VC ‘ i y seiL'iitifie research and amateur curiosity. Nor would it be 
- r -ard even their aberrations as the result of mere conceit, and 
::.r»:Lir devoid of utility; for if by the side of such an under- 
the Ytdas as is handed down to us by native scholarship and 
tn.Jirkii, and as is considered authoritative by the Hindus 
as well ashy many scholars in Europe, we shall in some 
5*- ^cree, as we are given to hope, also possess an interpretation of 
.T sucli as was never heard of before in India, or elsewhere, the 
r : ;.r.'ty vi c jiiiparing the results attained by the more serious of 
^ li^r explorations can only tend to further the ends of truth, 

: mere prospect of these adventurous enterprises has already 

V. f. i\ es into the field, roused new combatants to the fight, and 
; i the honiblowers and the clown to afford recreation and 

i ..I -u a k iig unci perhaps tedious march. 

. : t in.:. , a: wever, Yedic studies have of late engrossed the best 
> if t'iC p’vsi.nt staff of Sanskrit scholars, the more, necessarily, 

‘ ' lurt i.t'ids cf ^ranskrit philolog}’ remained, comparatively speaking, 
A It ia csptcially the gigantic epos of ancient India, the Mahd- 
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bliarata, ^Yhich has suffered under this flux and reflux of Sanskrit 
studies in Europe. When, in 1819, by one of his happy hits, 
the late illustrious founder of comparative philology made known 
Nala and Damayauti, one of the most charming episodes of the 
Mahabliarata, and a few years later followed it up by his edition of 
some other portions of the same epos, less poetical, but still of consider- 
able merit, the hope was justified that Tre might get hold of a knowledge 
of the whole wonderful fabric from which these fragments had come to 
light. ^ Translations of these episodes which also made their appearance 
rather increased than satisfied the curiosity that had been roused. 
Nor was it appeased by other and larger extracts from the gi’eat poem 
which subsequently followed, both in the original Sanskrit and in 
various European versions. Native industry and scholarship, it is 
true, were in the meantime hard at work. Under the patronage of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which, while now doing its best work, 
through the efforts of such scholars as Rajendralal Mitra, Narayana 
Vidyaratna, K. M. Baneijea, and other eminent natives, was at that 
time guided hy the counsel of men like H. H. Wilson and James Prinsep, 
the whole text of the Mahabharata was prepared for the press and 
afterwards printed at Calcutta in four portly quartos ; and we*may here 
add, it has been followed of late years by another edition of great value, 
which, together with a paraphrase in Bengali, owes its existence to the 
munificence of the enlightened Maharaja of Burdwan. And even so 
recently as five years ago a third splendid edition of the great poem, 
together with an important commentary on it, was sent forth from a 
Bombay press, its appearance being chiefly indebted to the advice and 
iberality of a distinguished native scholar, whose name has for many 
'ears been in the foremost rank wherever literary, scientific, and 
)hilanthropic work required the assistance of sound knowledge, a clear 
atellect, and a generous heart — we need not say, Dr. Bhau Daji. 





! Judging from printed evidence, there is only one 

in Europe who seems to "have mastered the great epos in all its 
.E.h:trHs. True, it is no less a scholar than Lassen, one of tiroso 

: : .in is who combine critical judgment with a vast and profound 

- iarsiiip. Yet a inouography of the Mahabharata did not enter into 
the of Lassen’s works, and . more especially into that of the 

p .itrsi monument he has raised to his fame — his “ Indische Alter- 
ti.nni'kunde,” That he explored every corner of the great epos is 
' r: •. ly the use he has made of it in the last-named work for bis 
i:;: nurj/oses ; but these purposes themselves were chiefly limited 
t -Lg tlie importance which the Hindu poem has for ati inves- 
n of the history and geography of ancient India, arid the 
: ur.icr ;is other problems raised by it did not therefore receive in his 
i.-....;: w jrk that minute attention which no one was so well gnalified 

to gi^e to it. A consideration of a few of these prololems 
l..i,'.o;;gcd more especially to the province of Dr. John Muir’a 
. s.c.j3i>.iit Texts,’ a work ■which, under the most modest 
: : --itriLuted more trustworthy materials to the elucidatioia of 

. t ! -L-arcst pomtsof Hindu antiquity than many a pretetitious 

■‘•--”‘"8 same aim ; and, in spite of its extreme cautiousness 
at Settled conclusions, by its thorough impartiality, and 
. i - ireatmcit of the subject-matter, it will have done more to 
..d. correct ideas than the bold assertions and solemn affirmations 
« .* . «u..h s..me other writers on Sanskrit matters are wont to repre- 
> ' • unrelklde nsnlt of their speculations. But the “ Original ' 
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Sanskrit Texts/’ like the work just referred to, merely touches upon 
so7ne of the religious and antiquarian questions connected with the 
Hahabharata, upon such questions as lay within the scope of Dr. 
Muir’s own plan. They neither profess nor intend to supply a know- 
ledge of the whole of the Mahahharata. A little and very useful book, 
published by Professor Monier Williams, in 1863, would seem to he 
more directly concerned with this task, for it bears the title of 
“Indian Epic Poetry,’^ and, besides a popular and interesting inti'oduc- 
tion, 'gives what it calls an analysis of the Ramayana, — the second 
great Hindu epos — and of the Mahahharata. Unfortunately, however, 
it omits to speak at all of the episodical matter treasured up in this 
poem, and filling not less than three-fourths of the whole work : and 
the “ summary ” itself of the rest — as he probably meant to convey hy 
the word “ summary — has so completely assumed the character of a 
skeleton that it would be in vain to seek in it any of the life of the 
Mahahharata. Still, though the living Mahahharata does not seem to 
have been the subject of Professor Williams’s inquiry, even his 
diligent gathering of its bones and Ms earnest attempt to give^a correct 
outline of its external features, is a good service, for which the 
humbler class of Sanskiit students must be thoroughly grateful to him . 

Two other works mark the last visible phase which may he assigned 
to Mahahharata studies as ventured upon by European scholars. The 
oxie is — in course of publication — the translation of the Mahahharata 
in French, by M. Hippolyte Fauche ; the other the first volume of 
“ the Histoiyof India from the Earliest Ages,” by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, 
which, from its page to 5JiL, is exclusively devoted to the great 
poem. 

- A literal translation of the Mahahharata in any of the generally- 
known languages of Europe would be, of course, a first desideratum to 
any one who, though unacquainted with Sanskrit, yet would wish to 
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Ever siuco 18^9, tlu* last v(nnTiio r»f tlio first 

edition of tile ^^lalialdianita was (a)in|.lrtn.l in print-tloTo luis been no 
lack of material for Htuil3'iii{.t ('vmi in Hurn)>o tliin wMindovful book; 
iiovcrtlinless, tlie puldio at iar-a*, and |.rubab(Y many a Sanskrilist, 
would Htill |)aus(.' in liavino to answer ibo What, is tlio 

Maluibliarala ?” ,lnd‘<in‘.t fronj ]nint«-<i cvitN ius', lla-n* is only ono 
Bclmliir in Europe, who seems (ohiavo niastned tbo |.^roa i. fjms in all its 
varied details, ’rrue, it. is no less a sobolarlban Ijassisi, one ot tlioso 
rare minds wlit) eeniliiiH; erilind jmljpin-nt witli a n } e4. ami pr^iluund 
Hchobirship. Yet a monoj^n-apliy of tiio Maliahharata did not onlcs* into 
tlie plan of Taissen’s works, and . nmro (‘•.proially into lliat oi tlio 
greatest mouume.ul he has raisisl In liis lanio bi:i “ indisidm Alt.in- 
tliiuufskuiido." d'liat be explored every enrm'r of tln^ iprat. epos is 
borne out by tho use he has made, of it in tla^ bistmamed W(»rk for bis 
spoeial purposes ; but ihesir purposes tlamisolYoH were ebielly limited 
to showing the impovtauco which the ilindn poem has hu' an inves- 
tigation of tho history and geograpliy of aneimit India, ami the 
numerous other problems raised by it did not lliereim-e v«'Ceive. in bis 
masterly work that minute ultentlou whie.li no mm was so well (jualilaal 
as bimsclt to give to it. A consideration of a hnv of llmse problems 
fortunately belonged moro especially to the jirovim'e of 1 >r. .lohn Muir s 
Original Sanskrit Texts,” a work wbicli, urnbjr the* most modest 
title, has coutributod inoru trustvvorUiy nnil.eria.ls to ibo ehuddaliuu of 
some of the obscurest points of Hindu auliiputy Uian many a pretentious 
book professing tho samo aim ; and, in spito of its extreme (uiutiousness 
in arriving at settled conclusions, by its thorough impartiality, and 
judicious treatment of the Bubjcct-mutlor, it will Inive done move to 
establish correct ideas than the bold assertions and solemn allinmilious 
with which some other writers on Sanskrit luatterB arc wont to repre- 
sent tho unreliable result of tlioir speculations. But tho “Original 
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anskrit Texts/’ like the work just referred to, merely touches upon 
me of the religious and antiquarian questions connected with the 
[ahabharata, upon such questions as lay within the scope of Dr. 
[uir’s o\vn plan. They neither profess nor intend to supply a know- 
:dge of the whole of the Mahabharata. A little and very useful book, 
ablished by Professor Monier Williams, in 1863, would seem to be 
,ore directly concerned with this task, for it bears the title of 
Indian Epic Poetry,'^ and, besides a popular and interesting introduc- 
on, -gives what it calls an analysis of the Eamayana, — the second 
:*eat Hindu epos — and of the Mahabharata. Unfortunately, however, 
omits to speak at all of the episodical matter treasured up in this 
)em, and filling not less than three-fourths of the whole work : and 
le “ summary ” itself of the rest — as he probably meant to convey by 
le word “ summary ’’ — has so completely assumed the character of a 
:eleton that it would be in vain to seek in it any of the life of the 
ahabharata. Still, though the living Mahabharata does not seem to 
ive been the subject of Professor Williams's inquiry, even his 
ligent gathering of its bones and ins earnest attempt to give a correct 
tline of its external features, is a good service, for which the 
imbler class of Sanskrit students must be thoroughly grateful to him . 
Two other works mark the last visible phase which may be assigned 
Mahabharata studies as ventured upon by European scholars. The 
■ e is—in course of publication— the translation of the Mahabharata 
: French, by M. Hippolyte Fauche; the other the first volume of 
he History of India from the Earliest Ages,’’ by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, 
lich, from its page 4S to is exclusively devoted to the great 
; em. 

A literal translation of the Mahabharata in any of the generally 
] own languages of Europe would be, of course, a first desideratum to 
y one who, though unacquainted with Sanskrit, yet would wish to 
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form for liimseir an npiiiiim nf tin; mifun^ ami ('..iitrnt . of tlm 
works. IIo woulil cmiainly ho w.-ll-infonu.-a ri,oi..'b „ol to Uial. 

however exeiilleiit, suoh a translotiou miitht ho. it .'ouhl r.'i.l.i.'.' tlm worth 
of the orloinol, or that from it .hi .•olh .-t ih- oirain of i.iraa wlii.-l. 

only the wor.lH of ll.o. pool l.i.ii olf or- ohh- to nor.-, ll,,- tlamf.^hta 

which lio liidiloii in ih.; vorv soimd:; in v.hioh llo'v ooiio' nr t to hpiit. 
NovortladosH, a ooo.l and liloml^ Iro.odation of llo- M:ih4l.ln.vu!a wouhl 
bo a great, lit.oriiry I'oon, and it,, iniporlanoo tn.iy h.- vv!) r. .ih.’-d it one 
romcmher.s the eiVoels whieh, in m iuou.y, for iio'iono. , iho tr.uedali.m 
of Homer's no.arv hv Vo.sa prodm-. d o,, ih- . du.' H e... of iho p. ople. 


TllO diUieullilW, however, vdiieli beset a f'oo.i ti;iiisi.'in..|i ol till- Malia- 
bhiu-aUi ill our daya .iro not, fo tie eoiiipa.-.'d tie. vdo.'l. \ .. .'i ha.l In 
oueountor when ho iiiereasi'd (leriiiau lili'raltire will, aio.ilo r iiMtioiial 
work. Wo do not Ki.eak of .lilVnmltie.s e,..;enf ially a- .tie lie.d, we merely 
refer to Uioso purely pliilolop.ieal : for, in i.jal.' ot ili. es. elh ul work 
done in the Uiroo wlitious of the Mahohla.n.la alivady mentioned, we 


•venturo to say that a omnparisoii 'd‘ the i vislnig nmnn .'tipt-. ol iho 
epos — and wo can hero oidy speak <d‘ those I., l.e leimd in Isnrope - 
would show that a good deal of adilitioind .'riiie;.! lab.-nr nne.l he 
’ pcrfonneif liof.tro wo eim hope to possess a tli..ron;dit_v p. .mine tevi of 
the poom. It does not hooiii that M. h.-.indie was tronl.l. d hy any 
anxiety of this kiml. To him the. first ami nal. .rally h a'.i eni.eal e.liliou 
was the gonuiuo toxt; hut wo fear lliat .•vi.n to ihia he did not nlwiiya 
conform, and that his inu.ginat.ion had too ofi.-n a more powerl.il ..way 
over Mm than a subniissivo udl.en i.ee to gran. mar wo.ihi allow, llm 
translation is often neither literal nor e.orr.iet, and when we. add that it 
is in prose, without the proleiiHion of alTording .in le.sthetieal etjuivalent 
for the poetry of tho original, wo must necessiirily coneludi; that it dnc.si 
not reach tho heau ideal of a version of the liliihahhanita. Hiill, though 
justice has to he severe, it must he equitable. Hud M. Kanche. lahonred 
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under the full weight of the (linieiillies to which wo have already 
alluded, ]m pn^Kont iranslalion would ]irul)!il)l 3 ^ not eoin(3 t.o tho 

world so soon, if iud<u5d it had over (!oin(^, and tliostj wlmni Sanskrit; 
pliilology docs not e.ount jinunigst its working mon, but wislu’.s to (injist 
as its patrons a-nd friinnls, would l)a.vn lost tlio (‘onsifbu’ahlo a.dv;inta,g(*M 
which, in spite of it.s inipe.rfcM'J.ions, they niay d(iriv(j from his very 
laborious work; for as it follows tho original verso for verse, and a,s its 
failings do not alfect; tlio ganieral t('nor of the (•ontenit.s it, reiahu’s, it is, 
for the present a,t, h^ast., the best gnifle, w(; e.onld nu’.oinnnaid t.o those 
who, without the aid of tlie original, niay wish to obtain a.n insight into 
this wonderful product, of tin'. Hindu mind. And the ohji'ctions Inu'cj 
raised, we will hope, may even lie lessemal tlu^ more. M. h’anehe’.s 
translation progia^sscjs on its read ; (hr thougli it ha.s already rea,ehed its 
seventh vohnne, tin; ground [wissed over is not morn than /d>oitl a, tliird 
of tho (iiitire journey to he ae(toTnplished ; and douhth^ss evany suc(!(‘eding 
st(!p towards its goal will (uinhle its meritorious author, whf)se enthusiasm 
and industry eannot he, sulliehaitly prais^si, to trav<d with great e,r sah^ty 

than before, and thus will still mon* (sisnre to him tins gratitude (d’ (ho 

1 

literary woidd. 

Mr. Talhoys 'Whe(d(U‘’s investigatiim of th(^ Mahahharatu' is. in one 
scns(;, perhaps the, most curious that as yet lias seen tin* light of 
publicity, l.^’or, when we say that Mr. Wheider is no Sjmskrilist,, a,nd 
that ho has not avfdled jumself (tilher tjf Eassen’s researelies nr M. 
Etiueho’s translation — evtm so fir as It, gtujs - it might w<tll la; wondere.d 
out of what materials lie built Ins (‘ompreheu.sivat s]t(‘j(di of tlio l(aiding 
story of the Mahahharata and tluj inferemu's he drew from it. Ami 
the wonder might s(!<nn the greater when wo tuhl that with sonn* n^stih*.'- 
tions his skotc.li is the laist \V(^ know of iti print, and his reasoning very 
often to the point. d’lie mystery is leHH(aied, ho\V(!ver, Ijy th(^ ac.cmmt 
which lie himself gives of llio foundatiun on whicli Ids structure wub 
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raisod* In tho library of tlio Asiatic Stunotyof Iionf^ul Ihorc wan loilged, 
ho relates, “many years fu<(>, a iuunns(‘ript trunsljit.ion of tlio inoro 
important portions of tlic 'Maliablianit.'i, wliieii then' is roason to Iwlic.ve 
was drawn up by tlio late. Prob’sstn’ II. II. \Vilson. 41io luannscnapt wim 
very illi?gibly written upon pa}>nr niurb nnbrowinMl by aijfr*, niid .seems 
to have boon at least fifty years in cxistfuit’e. TIk* wlmle lias now been 
copied and indexe<b and forms ‘nino volnnii'S folio, 'rim original was 
by some rni.stakc pat away in the Pnlentfn. library inider tbo bead of 
Uliagavadgita, and was not <liseuvered i>y IMr. W'luatlc.r until four years 
ago, wlien In.^ aceiib'ntally smit for tho lUiagavmlnit;!, and bj bis hairprise 
and gnitifnaition found tliat the nuiuus(a*i}it eoutaiimd the bulk of tlio 
Alabiibliarata.” Unless we a, re ninch mistaiven, sonn! additional infor- 
mation might bo added to that given us by l\Ir. Wlieeba- regarding bis 
lucky discovery. Wlnai living in liulin, the late Professor II. II. Wilson 
had under bis Bupi'rinteinbauai Iransbilions preparmi find some of tlieni 
liG probably hiniself made— (if niairly ail tbo chief c.ontents of the 
Pnranas, the Mahabbiirata a.nd tlui llanniYaini ; ami those weni, after 
hie death, found to liavo been pn^served for the most ]tart in a rough 
and by bim revised draiiglit, and at the same time in a fair t!opy; some, 
however, \l’oro only in the former condition, A e(tmplet(} .S('t of tbeso 
translations was hereafter, with the (;oiiseut of bis wid<iw, acipiircd by 
the Hbi’ary of the India Oiliee, and the remaining ineomjilele jiortion 
representing the original draughts of which fair copies bad bemi taken, 
by the Bodleian library at Oxford. A third sot, thmi, of these sjuno 
translations seems, tlieroforc, to l>e tliat of wliiidi Mr, Wlntclm* spiMiks, 
and to him ccrUiinly tlui great merit is duo of being tho first wlm turned 
them to good account. In tho first volnmo of his “ History of Indifi 
he only utilised thfit part of tlieso transbitiouB whiidi bears upon (ho 
political history of ancient India. But, according to tlie comprehen.sivo 
plan on which his work is laid out, there is a strong liopo tlifit wo nhall 
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at last possess a Ml account of what the Mahabharata is, and an 
account too, rendered not only in a clear and attractive, but in some 
respects also in an original manner. For the method of Mr. Wheeler 
consists in premising his own remaidcs on the story of the epos under 
review with a narrative of the story itself, hut told in his own fashion 
and words. The original itself thus appears before us, not in the form 
of a translation, but in that garb whiclfit would assume if, irrespectively 
of poetical considerations, a modern European had to convey, to a 
European audience of average education, the general impression pro- 
duced by the Sanskrit story on the Hindu mind. To effect this end 
he would have to sacrifice all such details as without much comment 
would probably remain unintelligible, and he would otherwise, also, have 
to curtail the original narrative so as not to overtax the patience of an 
European public. 

“Large masses of supernatural matter,” Mr. Wheeler says, in 
reference to the plan of his work (p 39), “have been either briefly 
indicated or cut away altogether. Brahmanical discourses and religious 
myths have been generally eliminated, to be reconsidered sul^equently 
in connection w’itb the religious ideas and belief of the peoj^le. Many 
episodes have been excluded . . . but a sufficient number have 

been exhibited in outline ; whilst three favourite stories, wdiicli are 
apparently types of three different epochs of Hindu history, have been 
preserved by themselves under a separate head. Finally, the residue 
has been re- cast in English prose in such a condensed form as would 
preserve the life and spirit of the ancient traditions without oppressing 
the reader with needless repetitions and unmeaning dialogue ; and 
has been interspersed with such explanations and commentary, and 
such indications of the inferences to be derived from different phases 
in the traditions, as might serve to render the whole acceptable to the 
general reader.” 
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msed. In the libraiy of the Asiatic Sooie^ cf Reapi Oj^re was lodged 
he relates, “many years ago, a matrasoript tranalation of tho mor* 
important portions of the Mah&bhteita. which there is reason to belieT 
was drawn up by the late Professor H. H. Wilson. T),o manusoriptr 
very illegibly written upon paper much embrowned by age, and see ^ 
to have been at least hfty years in existence. The whole liJs „ow beT 
copied and indexed, and forms nine volumes folio. The original 

Bhajavadgili, „d WM aol dtaow.d by Mr. Wh»lor until f„„ 
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and words, ino original iiseii inu» appuura uujuio uo, uul au tuu 
of a translation, but in that garb whiclf it would assiimo if, irrespoctivoly 
of poetical considerations, a modern European bad to convey, to a 
European audience of average education, tho general impreilsion pro- 
duced by the Sanskrit story on tho Hindu mind. To ofTect this ond 
he would have to sacrifice all such details as witliout much cominont 
would probably remain unin tell igiblo, and ho would othorwiHO, also, have 
to curtail the original narrative so as not to ovortax tho pationce of an 
European public. 

“Large masses of snponiatural maltor,” Mr. Wheeler says, in 
reference to the plan of his work (p 39), “ have been either briefly 
indicated or cut away altogether. Brahmaiiical disco iirHOH and roligioiis 
myths have been generally eliminated, to bo rcconsidorad Hul^ocpiontly 
in connection with the religious ideas and bolinf of the peojdo. Many 
episodes have been excluded . , . but a sufllaiont number have 

been exhibited in outline ; whilst three favourite Btorios, which aro 
' apparently types of three differaut opoclis of Ilindu history, have beau 
preserved by themselves under a separate heacL Elnally, tho residua 
has been re-cast in English prose in sucli a coudensed form as would 
preserve the life and spirit of the ancient traditions without oppressing 
the reader with needless repetitions and unmeauing dialogue ; and 
has been interspersed widi such explanations and comrnoiitary, ujid 
such indications of the inferences to be derived from dilfurent phasoB 
in the traditions, as might serve to render the whole acceptable to tho 
general reader.” 
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(p. 88) he appends in a foot-note? a doacription of weapons of a super- 
natural character;*' or when (p. 361) ho has a pretty story about 
Duryodhana's squeezing what ho first imagined to be the heads of the 
five Pdndu Princes, — all of which incidents arc not to bo found in (he 
printed text of the Mahabliarata, there is, after all, not much harm 
done by these and a few similar embollishmonts, which must have 
somehow crept into the translations he used. A mishap of perhaps 
more — yet by no means vital — consequeuee is that which occurred to 
him in his description of the horse eacrifico of Kija Yudhishthira ' 
(p. 377 — 433); since Ms whole description does not form part of the 
Mahdbhilrata. It is a very condensed extract from a more recent work, 
the Jairrmiya-Ammiedha, or “The Horse Sacrifice, asenbod to the 
authorship of Jaimini. And to the same work likewise belongs, as an 
episode, tlie beautiful little romance of C/iandrahdsa and Vuhayd^ 
which is one of “ the three favourite stories (p. 622—684) referred to 
by Mm before. These materials too, therefore, must by accident have 
been mixed up with the translation of the real Mahabharata at Ms 
command. 

We will now proceed to give a brief outline of tbe character and the 
contents of the Mahabharata — so far as it has hitherto coma within the 
scope of Professor Lassen's and Mr. Wheeler's works— with an indico- 
tidp, also, of what a future account of it would Iiava to tell were it to 
do full justice to the gigantic work. 

BMraU it is called because its leading story is devoted to the history 
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of some descendants of an ancient king of India, called Bharata, and 
more especially to a fratricidal war which was waged between two 
branches of his family, the Kauravas or sons of Dhritarashtra, and the 
P^davas, or sons of Pandu ; Makd-Bh&rELts,. or the gtreat Bharata, is its 
name, because it comprises not less than about 100,000 verses, each 
verse consisting of thirty-two syllables, or, to speak in more homely 
phrase, above seven times the bulk (rf Homer’s poems combined, or 
more than twenty times the extent of the Nibelungenlied. There is 
recorded indeed, in the beginning of the work, a tradition that there are 
three other versions of the poem, which had a still higher claim to the 
title of great,” for one of them, it is said, was fourteen, another fifteen, 
and a third even thirty times as large as the present Mahabharata ; but 
as these versions are happily only to be found among the heavenly 
bards, the manes of the deceased ancestors, and the gods, and as the 
passage, moreover, containing this tradition is not even contained in aU 
the MSS. of the poem, there is no occasion to mourn the loss of a poem 
M of still more Himalayan dimensions than the actual Mahabharata; 
f though, as will presently be seen, there is no reason why on the plan 
on which the latter, the Mahabharata intended for the hunfkn race, 
grew into its present size, it might not have assumed even4ho bulk 
which courtesy would consider only fitted for the use of the gods. 

This plan may be easily understood. The groundwork of the poem, 
as mentioned before, is the great war between two rival families of the 
same kin; it occupies the contents of' about Ji4,000 verses. This, 
however, was overlaid with episodical matter of the most heterogeneous 
kindj and the latter became so exuberant that it ultimately exceeded 
in extent three times over the edifice to which it was attached. Nor 
. was this merely matter of accident in the sense in which such a term 
might vaguely be lised. A record of the greatest martial event of 
ancient India would have emphatically been claimed as the property of 
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dred themes mvid naturally tand, in the penplu^ mind» to strengthea 
their power, and increase the lustre of tluilr dignity. But such an 
exaltation of the kingly splcuidour and of tin? iniportaneo of the military 
caste, would as naturally throaton to doproas that of the first or Brah- 
manical caste. Brahmans, thorefore, would cndt?avour to become the 
arrangers of the national epos ; and m the kocpors cd the ancestral lore, 
as the spiritual teachers and guides, m prioiily diplomatists, too, they 
would easily succeed in subjecting it to their eenaorship. The 
personage to which this task is by tradition iwiigncul is called Vi/dsa, a 
word which literally moans ** distributf)r, arranger/* and is kindred to the 
Greek word Homoros, which, from ip, and dp, ccmvays a similar sense, 
that of joining together/’ But Hindu tmditian also takas care to say 
that Vylsa belonged to the Brohmatiieal caste. It became thus the 
aim of Brdhmanas to transform th© original legend of the great 
war inter a testimony to tli© superiority of their cost© over that of the 
Kshattyiyas. And this aim was effected not only by the manner iu 
which the chief story was told, but dso by adding to the narrative all 
such matter as would show that th© position and might of a Kahafctriya 
depends on the divine nature and the favour of th© Brahmana caste. 
Legends relating to the actions of gods and man, to th© origin, develop- 
ment, and destruction of the worlds, ©Kposition of matters concerning 
the moral and religious duties of men, especially the duties of kings, 
poMcal discourses, essays on philosophy and theosophy, even fables— 
#ery subject m fact that could serve this end, was worked into tiie 
lea#ug story by priestly skill. Here and there an old legend or myth 
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might be found in the epos, apparently not betraying such a set 
purpose. Whether it found its way into it at the time whon its 
general object was already fulfilled, or whether it wfis a stroke of policy 
on the part of tho oldest compilers, to veil thoir intentions by also 
incorporating into their work matters of, politic4illy speaking, an 
indiderent nature, is of courao difSoult, if at all possible, now to decide. 
That their object, however, was to maTco tho Mahablnlrata a Bmhmatt’- 
ical encyclopsedia for the military caste, and a powerful moans in the 
hands of the Brahmans of swaying the Kshattriya mind, ie unq^uemtian- 
able. One of several passages taken from tho first book of tho great 
poem may afiford an insight into tho importance which they thomHolvos 
attached to their work. It runs as ftillows ; — 

This hundred thousand of Slukas, relating hrdy acts, told in this 
world by Vyasa of unbounded splendour — whoever tho wise man be 
who recites it, or whoever those men be who bear it, they will roar^h 
the abode of Brahman and obtain the raifiik of a deity. For this poem 
is equal to the Vedas; it is pure and excellont, it is tho bent of all 
things to be heard, it is tho I^urana praised by the saints. In 
it whatever is conducive to worldly inteircnt and pleiiHimi is fully 
taught, and tho mind that reposes on this holy opos fits itsitTf fur final 
liberation. The wise man who recites this Viula of Krinima to nihars, 
provided they are liberal, truthful, not low and not uubtdicvarH, obtains 
the accomplishment of his worldly iutorcHts ; and even a wickod matt 
when hearing this epos would get rid of his sin, bo it oven imsumHl by 
the destruction of an unborn child. Ho bocomoH libomtod from all 
sins, like as moon is liberated from the (gnrsp of tho) dragon, ^fhis 
poem is victory indeed, and Bhould bo heard by ovory one doHiruuH of 
conquest. (By its aid) a king conquers the earth and vanquislu‘H hm 
enemies. . . . This poem related by Vyasa of nulnmndod inlnlhu^t, In 
a sacred code of religious and civil duties; it in an omimmt mk of all 
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that relates to worldly interest, and it is a sacred code of final liberation. 
Some recite it to-day and others will hear it ; sons who do so will 
become obedient (to their parents), and servants will please (thmr 
masters). “Whosoever hears it, becomes at once fVoe from all sin, 
whether committed by his body, or his speech, or his mind. ... He 
who reads the Bhdmta, it must bo known, understands fully the 
Vedas ; for there the gods aticf tho kingly saints and the holy Brah- 
manioal saints— all of them free from sin— are extolled, and there 
Krishna is extolled, and also tho holy Siva and his consort, and the 
birth of the war-god, effected by sevoml mothers, and there is praised 
the eminence of the Brahmans and the cows. It is a collection of aU 
sacred traditions, and should be heard by those whose mind is given to 
the law. . , . Whatever there is stated in this Bharata in regard to 
religious and civil duties, to worldly interests, to what is conducive to 
pleasure and leads to final liberation (tho Commentary adds : or the 
reverse of these) that i$; on the other hand, whatever tiiere is not 
stated in this poem (in regard to these topics) that can be found 
nowhere/* 

The "]&ahllbh4rata may thus be regarded under a threefold aspect; as 
a work relating events of an historical character ; os a record of mytUo^ 
logical and legendary lore ; and os tho source whence especially the 
military caste was to obtain its instruction in all matters conoaming 
their welfare in this, and their bliss in a future life. Some such aim 
as the great epos has was also taken by a kindred and later class of 
works, the Purdnas. They are in a groat measure modelled on the 
Mahdbharata, which is their prototype. But they have remained far 
inferior to it both as regards the quantity and the quality of their 
contents. They are moreover works of a sectarian stamp, each of them 
composed to establish the superiority of a particular god over the rest 
of the Pantheon ; whereas such a purpose, though it may seem to loom i 
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in the distance, cannot yet be ascribed to the framers of the Malidbhd- 
rata. In this poem there is certainly a special predilection for Krishna 
whom the present Hindu canon looks upon as an incarnation of the 
god Vishnu ; it is called, as we have seen before, ‘ the Veda of Krishna.’ 
but in those portions of the great epos which in all probability oro its 
oldest, Krishna is only tho hero wlio by his exploits engrossed tho 
national mind ; he is treated thoro al a porsonago abovo tho ordinary 
mortal stamp, and os such wo may say ho is the chrysalis of the future 
god, but he is not yet there the real unquestionable god of the later 
period of Hindu worship. Again, though thero are passages in tho 
Mahabharata, probably of a later date tlian tho former, where Krishna 
or Vishnu is spoken of as tho moat powerful and oven suprorno god, 
there are others too where tho same honour is allotted to Biva and his 
consort, and others where Krishna pays adoration oven to the Sun and 
Fire, or where Agni, the god of fire, is distinctly praised as the 
universal deity. It is clear therefore that tho compilers of the Maho- 
bhkata were by no means the narrow-minded sootarians of later ages. 
Impressed, we should conclude, with tho pliilosoplucal creed of tho 
Vedas, they could, at the bohosts of policy, bestow their compliments 
on any god and any form of worship capable of receiving fhe Brah- 
matiioal stamp ; but in the pursuit of Ihoir policy they must have been 
aided also, on the part of tho people, by a spirit of toleration which 
could allow each worshipper to look upon his neighbour’s god as a 
god who, too, had its vested rights and some cbdmB to a supremacy 
which he might not bo able to gainsay witli certainty. It must have 
been in their time os it was in tho ago of tho Antoniries, which 
Gibbon describes when saying, “ The various modes of worship which 
prevailed in the Roman world were all considered by the people m 
equally true ; by the philosophor as equally false ; and by the magistrate 
as equally useful.” 
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Tlie Mahatharata is therefore the source of all the Puranas, the 
Puraua emphatically so called, and as a document for antiquity unrivahed 
for religious statesmanship. 

There, howeyer, tlie momentous problem interposes : bow far did 
this Brahmauical diplomacy affect its worth as an historical work, as a 
source of mythology, and a code of moral, religious, and political , law ? 
Jt is the first of these questions which chiefly engaged the investigations 
of Professor Lassen and Mr. Wheeler ; and we will pause to see how 
they answered it. 

But to appreciate their reasoning we must first take a passing glance 
at the leading story of the Mahabharata. 

Atri, a great saint of the Vedic period, who afterwards became one 
of the lords of creation, produced by a flash of light from his eye the 
moon, and the moon again (in Sanskrit, a male being) became the 
ancestor of a line of kings, who therefore are called the kings of the 
limar dynasty. One of these was Pururavas, whose love for the heavenly 
nymph Urvasl has become familiar to us through one of the finest 
productions of the genius of Kalidasa, his drama Vikramorvasi. His 
descendants were in a direct line successively Ayus, Nahusha, and 
Yaydii, the latter becoming the father of Puru and Yadu. The line of 
Yadu acquired celebrity through Vasizdeva, whose sister was Kunti or 
Prithdi hut especially through his sons Krishna and Balarama, the 
reputed incarnations of the god Vishnu. Puru’s son was Dushyanta, the 
husband of Sakuntala, and their son, Bkarata. From Bharata descended 
successively Hastin, Kuru^ and Santanu. TheTatter married SatyoA)a% 
who,, by a previous informal marriage with an impetuous saint, had 
already home a son, the celebrated' Fydsa, whose specific name was 
Dva^dyana. Sdntanu’s sons by Satyavati were Chitrangada 
l^^tetravtrya j and his son by another wife, the river Granges, was 
He adap:fed ihor^vec a son whose name was Kripa, The* 
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two former died cluldless ; but as according to Hindu kw tho eternal 
happiness of a man is jeopardised unless the funeral coromonios are 
performed for his soul, and at that period children begot by a lirotlior- 
in-law and the widow of a man who died childloss bocatne tho lawful 
children of the deceased, and thus could perform those coroinonios, 
Satyavati asked her son Vydsa to ptrovido a male progeny for tho mauas 
of Vichitravirya. By one of his widows ho tlioreforo begot a son, 
BhritardsUm, and by another a second son, rdndu. But as tho former 
was born blind, and tho latter witli a palo complexion, which was objec- 
tionable, Vydsa was inducod to bocoiuo tho father of a tliird son. who 
should be blemishless. ylaiW/w, however, tins second widow of Viclii- 
travlrya, who was intended fur tlio mother of this chibl, did not fancy 
the powerful saint, for his aspect was horrifying ; sho therefore snlwli- 
tuted for herself a slave girl, and tho latter became the mother of 
Vidura, surnamed Kshuttri. Now the progeny of Dhdtardshtra, who 
married Gtlndhari, consisted, hosidos a daughter, in a hundred and one 
sons, tho most prominent of whom were Ihmjodhana, “ the one with 
whom it is difficult to fight," also called Suyodhana, or '• tho upright 
fighter,” and Duhsdsana. Fdndu, again, had two wives, Britlid, the 
sister of Vasadeva and aunt of Krishna, and Madri. By flio fiimier 
he had three sons, YudhuhtJnra, Bhhm, and Jirjuna; by the latter, 
twins, Balnda and Sahadem. Pritha, it should be added, had previously 
to her marriage with Pdiidu borne a son, Kama; but os lua birth had 
been miraculous, and could havo boon misroproHontod as objcolioiiftblo, 
it was concealed by her both from her Imahaud and her Bona, who thus 
remained for a long time unacquainted with their relationship to Kama. 
It will have been seen from this pedigree that Duryodhana and his 
brother on the one side, os well as Yudhislldra, Bhinm, Arjuna, NalciUu, 
and SaJiadeva, on tho other, were descendants of Kuru ; in tradition, 
however, the name of Kauvavas, tho Sanskrit word for those descondauts. 
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is exclusively reserved for the former, the sons of Dhritarashtra; whereas 
the name of Pandavas, or descendants of Pandu, there always designates 
only the five princes, the eldest of whom is Yudhishihira, Both lines, 
as will have been likewise seen, were on their father s side remotdy 1 
related to Krishna ; but a near relationship between this great hero and 
the Pdndavas was established through Pandu’s marrying their mother, 
Pritha, who was the paternal aunt of Krishna. It will have been 
noticed, too, that Yydsay the compiler of the Mahabharata, is at the 
same time the reputed grandfather of bo*th the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas ; and as he is constantly represented as taking some part or ; 
other in the events recorded by him, tradition must have considered j 
him as especially fitted to preserve a reliable account of the greaet ! 
war. 

The events, then, which happened , in the life of the Kauravas and : 
Pandavas are the historic^ groundwork of the great epos. They may' 
be briefly adverted to as follows : — 

After the demise of Bantanu, who resided in Hastinapur, the ancient 
Dhadtai^htra was by seniority entitled to succeed. But as he 
vms blind he resigned the throne in favour of his brother Pmidu. The 
latter becsSne a powerful monarch, but after a time, feeling tired of Ms 
regal duties, preferred to retire to the forests of the Himalaya, and to j 
indulge in his favourite sport, the chase. Dhritar^htra had thus to j 
resume the reins of government, but on account of his affliction it was j 
his uncle Bhishma who governed for him, and also conducted the j 

education of his sons, who had been bom in the meantime, and attained ^ 

i 

to boyhood. After a while Pandu died in his mountainous retreat, and \ 
Ms widow Pnthd was in consequence invited by the old king to take up | 
Mar r^idence at his court, with her five sons, so that they might be j 
tK^thec with his own. The two families thus became | 
but Us te of the boys progressed, and it became | 

’ ’ ’ I 

■ i 
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manifest that the PAndavas were superior in qualities and attainments 
to their cousins, the jealousy of Duryodbana was roused, and his wicked- 
ness assumed a first tangible shape in an attempt ho made to poison 
and then to drown Bhima. Tlris attempt failed, like several others 
which succeeded it, to destroy the whole of the Pilndu princes, hut his 
jealousy soon found even a stronger inducement than hoforo to urge on 
his sinister designs against the cousiCs. A Brahmana of miraculous 
origin, Drona, who had obtained from a still more wonderful saint a 
knowledge of the most mysterious and powerful weapons, and was skillofl 
in the art of war, had on one occasion been slighted by Dnqmlu, tho 
king of Panchala, and resolved to Uike his revenge on him. To effoct 
his purpose he repaired to Hustiuapur, and olTored Iho king to instruct 
the princes in the martial arts in which ho excelled. This offer was 
gladly accepted, and when he had completed tlioir military education it 
was arranged that tho princes should exhibit their skill at a publio 
tournament, where every one was allowed to enter tho arena against 
them. It came off, but entirely to tho advantage of tho Pdndavas, 
whose valour and dexterity by far suiqiassod those of I) uryodhana. I lore 
it was that Kama made his first publio appearance, for after tlio defeat 
of Duryodbana he offered to ohallongo Aijmia ; and the hopes of the 
Kaurava princes were sot on him. Yet os Kama, who was heliovod to 
be the son of a charioteer, and whom his niothor Pritha alone know to 
be the son of the Sun, could not comply with tho rules of the lounia- 
ment, in showing that his was a noble pedigree, he himself being ignorant 
of Mb illustrious descent, ho was excluded from the lists of tho sliam 
combatants. And from that time dated his enmity against the Pdnda- 
vas, as he considered them to be the cause of his publio disgrace. Tho 
interposition of Drona, on that occasion, prevented the outbreak of 
serious hostilities between the rival princes ; and he even united thoni 
for a time in the acceptance of his proposal to wage war against Drupoda, 
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who had offended him, since ae the foe for his instruction he now 
claimed the kingdom of Pauohala, which they would have first to wrist 
from king Drupada. The princes accorditigly went to attack Drupada, 
but he defeated tlio Eauravos, and only yielded to tho superior strength 
of the Plndavas, Tho Brahman Drona, having attaitied his object, 
then graciously made over half of the kingdom to Drupada, and merely 
kept the remaining half to himkolf. In conHcquenco of these events, 
however, tho renown of tho Kaurava prinetm having bceomo entirely 
eclipsed by that of tho Paiidavas, and tlunr father Dhritanklitra oven 
intending to install as hoir-upparout to liis kingdotn Yudhblithira, hk 
oousin Doryodhana planned another Bcluana to get rid of the obnoxious 
rivals. He prevailad upon his father to send the Pandu princes, with 
their mother, on an excursion to a town, Varanavata, the ancient 
Allahahad, the pretext being a festival whicli was to be held there ; and 
before them ho despatched a confidant witli the instruction to have a 
house constructed for tliem out of highly inflammable materids, and 
when they were instdled in it, to set it on fire, so that they might parish 
in the conflagration. But this scheme also failed. Having had an intt- 

■f 

mation of it, they contrived to lodge in tho doomed house a woman 
low caste, %ith her five sons, and while these were burned they succeeded 
in saving their lives through a subterranoan passage which previously 
had been made for them. 

Nevertheless, to be safe from further machinations Bmy considered 
it prudent to conceal their escape, and it was given out diat they bad 
been destroyed in the flames. They now assumed the garb of mendicant 
Brdbmans, and went to the forests, where they performed a number of 
miraculous feats. Bhima had there an encounter with a giant demon, 
ffldimha, killed Mm, but married his sister Hidimbd, by whom he had 
a son* They then went to a town, Ekachakrd, where Bhima freed 
the country feom a canmbal, Vaka, who was the terror of the pious 
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ancTiorites. Whea staying there Vyasa paid them a visit, and througli 
Him the princes were informed that Drupada would shortly institute a 
solemn festival, at which his daughter Draupadi from amongst the 
princes assembled would choose for her husband the prince who would 
perform the most wonderful feats. From the west and east, from the 
north and south, the royal suitors flocked in ; and, at the advice of 
Vyasa, the Pandavas, also, in their 'guise as Brahmans, joined the 
- multitude. None of the kings, however, could perform the task that 
Had been set them as a condition of the prize, the hand of Draupadi. 
Kama, too, wanted to try his fortune, but he was prevented from 
entering the lists on account of his being, or appearing to be, the son 
of a charioteer. To the astonishment of the assembly, then Arjuna 
came forward, and by his deeds won Draupadi.. An uproar ensued, 
since the royal suitors did not acknowledge the right of a Brahman — 
as whom they took Arjuna — to compete with them, and in the fight 
wliich was the consequence Drupada would have lost his life had not 
una saved him, and Krishna, who had come from Dvaraka, and 
seen through the disguise of the Pandavas, declared that Draupadi was 
liis legitimate prize. Arjuna now repaired with his bride and his 
brothers to their mother ; and the epos tells us that Draupadi was 
Hereafter solemnly wedded first to the eldest, Yudhishthira, and, 
according to seniority, successively also to his other four brothers. 
SHe vbecame, in short, at the same time the wife of all the five 
JP^ndayas, who, in order to obviate domestic conflicts, laid down 
certain rules, stipulating that their violation should be visited on 
“ tHe offender by banishment into the forests for a period of twelve 
years. 

The Pandavas now dissembled no longer their existence and real 
cHaxaoter, and when it had become known at Hastinapur that they 
'Wcx'e not only alive, hut had for their ally the powerful Drupada, the 
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Delhi. At. that period it so happened, unfortunately, tlmt Arjuna 
entered the house of Yudhishthira when Dmupadi was staying with 
him ; and, as this was a broach of the compact they had concluded, he 
banished himself to the forest Tor twelve years, though Yudhiahthira 


readily condoned the offence of hia brothesr. During the period of his 
exile a groat many events arcs rocordod to glorify the power of this 
prince. The most important, however, seem tf) have been various love 
adventures, in the course of which lie nmrriod Uliipi, a serpent princess; 


OMtrdngada, a daughter of the king of Manipur; and Subhadrl, 
Krishna’s sister, whom he carried off fondbly against the will of 
Krishna’s brother, Balardma, and by whom ho afterwards had a son, 


Abhiraanyu. 

The reign of his brother Yudhishthira at Khandavapraatha in the 
meantime prospered so wonderfully, and after the return of Arjuna from 
his erile became so much more strengthened by a series of successful 
conq^uestS which he accomplished, that he resolved upon celebrating 
the R^astkya sacrifice, a ceremony which only a king could perform who 
had conquered all his enemies, and the attendance at which involved on 
the part of those who joined in it on acknowledgment of the sovereign 
power of the king who instituted this sacrifice. After the defeat of a 
last enemy, king Jardsandlm of Magadlia, Yudhishthira had the 
satisfaction of gratifying his wish. The most powerful monarcha 
assembled from all parts of India to be witnesses of Ids greatness and 
splendour ; and the festival would have come off without any jamng 
moident had not the Argha, or respectful offering, which had to be 
made to the worthiest of those present, provoked the jealousy of 
Smuj^M^r ihjd king of Ghadi; for when by common oonaent this offering 
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was voted to Krishna, the king of Chedi disputed his claim to it, and 
by his unmeasured abuse of Krishna at last provoked the latter into a 
combat, in which he was slain. The very power and splendour, how- 
ever, displayed on this occasion by king Yudhishthira soon became 
disastrous to him, for when Duryodhana, who, together with his 
brothers, was also among the invited guests, had become aware of the 
greatness which his rival had obtained^ he could no longer suppress his 
envy, and the desire he felt to deprive him of his possessions and his 
wealth. As soon, therefore, as he had returned to Hastinapur, he 
planned a new scheme for attaining this object. As he could not 
hope to be a match for the forces of the Pandavas in open warfare, and as 
they had already proved equal to him in cunning, he resolved to try what 
could be done by means of a game at hazard. Playing at dice was in 
i the oldest time part of several sacrificial ceremonies ; it had afterwards 
- become a favourite sport of royal personages, and even special officers 
were attached to their courts for the arrangement and superintendence 
of such games. That Yudhishthira, though described as a pattern of 
piety and virtue, was especially fond of playing at dice was known to 
Duryodhana, and the latter conspired, therefore, with his uncle Sakuni 
to defeat him in such a game. The Pandavas and their wife^Draupadi 
were accordingly invited by their relatives to be present at a banquet 
to be given by the old king at Hastinapur, and when they had come a 
game was proposed by Sakuni to Yudhishthira. The greater skill of 
the former, and foul play besides, soon accomplished the evil purposes 
of Duryodhana. Yudhishthira lost everything he staked, — ^his wealth, 
his kingdom, at last Draupadi too. He had even to witness the 
indignity which was inflicted npon his wife when Dufisdsana, the 
brother of Duryodhana, seized her by her hair and dragged her as a 
slave into the presence of all the assembled guests. Ultimately, how- 
ever, Duryodhana consented to liberate her, and even to restore to his 
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cousins their territory, on the condition that they became exiles for 
thirteen years, and, during the thirteenth year, kept so strict an 
incognito that no one should be able to recogiiiso them, or even 
ascertain the place of their retreat. 

The Pandavas accepted these terms, and accordingly entered upon 
their exile, twelve years of which they spent in the forests of India. 
The events which happened during this long period are full of stirring 
incidents, and form the subject of many episodes. It must here suffice 
to advert ohly to one of them. Wlion one day they wore out hunting, 
and their wife was left at homo alone with their domestic priest, a king 
of Sindhu, Jwyadrathaf passed through the forest with a large retinue 
on his way to the south, whither ho went to obtain in marriage a 
princess of Chedi. But seeing Draupadi, ho was so much struck with 
her beauty that he at once entertained the desire of possessing her. 
He sent, in consequenco, a messenger to hor hermitage to ascertain her 
name and lineage, and to get himself introduced to her as a guest, 
Draupadi, unaware of the danger which threatened her, received him, 
hospitably according to the laws of her religion, and the more so as she 
recognised in Mm a distant kinsman. Jayadratha, however, soon dis- 
closed his disloyal intentions, and when Draupad! indignantly repelled 
them, be carried her off forcibly. Soqn afterwards the Pdndu princes 
returned home from their hunting excursion, and learned the outrage 
that had been committed on them. Off they started in pursuit of 
Jayadratha. He was soon overtaken and his army routed. Draupadi 
was released, and, after an unsuccessful flight, Jayadratha himsdf made 
a prisoner. In the end, however, Draupadi, out of regard for their 
relationship, interposed in Ms favour with her husbands, and he was 
allowed to depart to his own country. 

The tMrteenth year had now come, during which the Pdndavoa were 
pledged to aSirume an incognito beyond discovery. To carry out this 
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last part of their agreement, they resolved to assume different disguises, 
and to enter the service of a king Yirdta of Matsya. "When they came 
near his city they went accordingly to a burial-ground, concealed 
there their weapons and garments, and took garbs suitable to the 
characters in which they meant to offer their services to the king. 
This being done they presented themselves, together with Draupadi, at 
the court of Yirata, under fictitious liames, and giving out that they 
were a party of travellers who had met with great vicissitudes in life, 
and now were anxious to get a livelihood in various menial capacities. 
Yudhishthira said he was a Brahman, and especially versed in the art 
of playing at dice; his word was taken, and he was engaged as 
teacher and superintendent of the game. Bhima w^as dressed like a 
cook, and held a wooden ladle and a long knife in his hands. He 
professed to be. versed in all culinary arts, and was made the head of 
the royal kitchen. Arjuna appeared in the garb of a eunuch, with 
earrings, bracelets, and the other attire of a person of that kind, and 
stated that he could give instruction in singing, playing, and dancing ; 
he was, consequently, appointed companion and teacher of the royal 
ladies. Again, on the faith of their professions, Nakula was made 
master of the horse, and Sahadeva superintendent of the cattle. 
Lastly, Draupadi, who, from her beauty and gait, could least dissemble 
her real nature, but also gave a plausible account of her assumed 
character, was engaged as servant to the queen of king Virata. The 
five brothers soon became the favourites of the royal household, for they 
excelled in their respective occupations. The giant Bhima especially, 
who, in his power of eating and fighting, was not surpassed by any one, 
had an opportunity of showing himself off in a wrestling match, in 
which he conquered a powerful wrestler of the day who had put every 
one else to shame. Draupadi’s beauty, however, was fated to be the 
cause of disturbing for a while their happiness. At the court of Virata 
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there lived a niighty warrior, Kkht^, who was the brother of tbe 
queen, and the commander of the king's foroee* Hia passions were 
roused towards Draupacli, and ho resorted to various stratagems to 
become possessed of her* The virtuous Draupadl resisted, of course, 
his advances, and after an indignity sh© hotl suiTered in open court, 
resolved to accomplish his destruction. Bh© simulated, therefore, com- 
pliauce with the wishes which iCtchaka soon again repeated to her, mi , 
made an appointment with him (luring the clarknoss of midnight in the 
dancing room* Her huHliaiids were apprised of the scheme she had 
planned, and which consisted in Hhlrna^s putting on fcmola attire, and 
wML© personating her, dealing with Kichaka as ha deserved. Wheu 
the appointed hour had arrived Kichaka came ; but Bhima meeting 
him, a fight between them ensued, in which Bhima put Ills adversary 
to death. As in the morning his dead body was discovered, and in a 
fearful condition, too, every one thought that no human power could 
have effected the destruction of so powerful a man as Kichaka, and it 
was generally assumed tliat some Oandharvos, under whose divine 
protection Draupadl professed to be, had avenged her on Kichaka for 
his illioit desires* Nevertheless, the followers of Kichaka made an 
attempt lo burn Draupadl with his body, as if she had been hW 
legitimate wife, and it required another effort on the port of Bhima 
to avert this danger ffom the Patxdavas. Virata and his court now 
held Draupadl in especial awe ; but the death of Klcliaka proved 
of consequence also in other respects. While be lived the renown of 
his prowess was so great that it held in check all the enemies of his 
brother-in-law, the long. As soon, therefore, os spies from the city of 
VirltSi had spread ihe tidings of his death, their former designs and 
revived* Among these enemies were especially Su$amm, a 
Trigarta, and Bv/ryodhma, As the former happened to he on 
a vMt al the iohlt Hftstiptapur when the news of Kidbaka’s death 
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arnved, b© planned with Duryoclhaim a campaign against liis 

old rival and foe. Accordingly Susnrniau broke itdo tho territory of 
Virata, and so successful was his inroad that lio ovon tnado Virata his 
prisoner. when yudhishtliira and his l)rnthcr loarnod tho mis- 

fortune that had befallen their protootor, he, togelhor with ihilnm and 
the younger brothers, at once set out in pursuit of Hiisanrnuj, who had 
gone to the north, and they not only fiboratod Vimta, hut complotcdy 
defeated his enemy. While theses ovonts, howt^vor, passed in the north 
of Hatsya, Duryoclhana invaded from tho south tlio territory of Virata. 
The forces of this king having gone out to invvA, SuHannan, Ibo country 
was deprived of all its defonders, lJUara abuns tins non (d’ Virata, and 
Aijuna, the supposed csunuelt, with H(jnu5 nervants, lamig h'lY to atlVu-^ 
resistance to the hoBtilo force. Ullara was merely a boy, and Arjuna 
therefore undertook tho dofonco of tho oonulry, lirst in acting as 
charioteer to tho young prince, and afterwards, when th© latter 
despaired, as principal in a combat witli Duryodhmiei. In Hpito of 
their greater numbers, tho Kauravius worn conipltUoly ihshuitod, but 
allowed to depart to Hastinapur. ^ 

At the time when tlioso cvtuilH occurred, tlu! thirt<‘rMith year of lha 
exile of the Pandavas had expired. Boon afu^r the return of Arjuna to 
the capital of Virata they diHcdoaod, thoroforts as thfsy woro rujw freo to 
do, their real charactoic to tho king, atid made an alliance with him, 
which was still moro strongthanod by Virata giving his daughter 
Uttara in marriage to Ahhimanyu, tho Htni of Arjuna by Bubhadra. 

By virtue of their compact with tho Kauravas, tho Pandavas had now 
regained their tide to tho kingdom, which thf)y Imd been temporarily 
obliged to quit. But they well foresaw that thoir CDuains would not of 
their own accord reinstate thorn into their territorioH. They convened 
therefore a council to deliberate on lint Hteps Lh(‘.y should taka. It was 
attended by all tho allies of tho Pandavas, onpaeudly by king Drupada, 
'V'oL. II. a 
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their father-in-law, king VirUta, and the two mighty brothers Krishna 
and Balortoa, who had come from DvAraka ; and there it was resolved 
that the Pd.ndava8 and their allies should fully prepaurc themselves for 
battle, but, before declaring war, try the effect of peaceable negotiations 
first For this purpose, then, the family priest of king Drupada was 
despatched to the Kauravas, hut without result; and in return m 
embassy was sent by Dhritarashtra to the Paiiclavas. This also proved 
of no avail, for though the Pandavas were willing to declare themselves 
satisfied even with the cession, on the part of tlio Kauravas, of five 
small towns, the latter remained obstinate in not yielding up any 
portion of the territory claimed by their cousins, A last attempt at 
reconciliation, made by Krishna himself at Ilastinapur, was also urn 
successful, and the great war between the two rival families became 
henceforth unavoidable. 

The two parties, with their respective allies, now chose for the battle* 
field the large plain of Kurukshetra, which seems to have been situated 
to the north-west of the modem city of Delhi, and there entrenched their 
camps. ^ The Kauravas then appointed for thoir commander-in-chief 
their uncle, ^ the veteran BhUhma, Challengos preceded the outbreak 
of the regular hostilities, and both the Kauravas and the Pfindavas 
agreed on certain rules which they promised to keep, that on both sides 
the war should remain an honest war* Thus they stipulated to fight 
each other without treachery, not to slay any one who would run away 
or throw down his arms, not to take up arms agmnst any one without 
giving him warning ; no third man should interfere when two com- 
batants were engaged with each other, horsemen should only fight with 
horsemen, footmen with footmen, warriors in chariots with warriors iu 
chaiciots, and riders on elephants with riders on elephants. By these 
and similar rules it was thus intended to conduct this war according to 
the notions which the ^military caste at that period entertained of 
military honour. 
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There now ensued a series of battles — chiefly consisting of single 
fights — ^which lasted for eighteen days. For the first ten days the 
command-in-chief belonged to the aged and wise Bhishma ; yet how- 
ever great his valour, he at last succumbed. Pierced by arrows he fell 
from his chariot upon the ground, and Aijuna and the other chiefs of 
the Pandavas comforted their dying relative. But Bhishma did not 
yet give up the ghost ; he lingered on for fifty-eight days, when his 
soul went to heaven. The generalissimo of the Kaurava army who 
succeeded him was Drona. He fell five days after he had assumed 
the command ; and this interval was especially marked by the death of 
Abhimanyu, the sou of Arjuna, who, contrary to the rules agreed upon, 
was attacked and slain by Duhsasana and four other warriors, whUe 
the wicked Jayadratha, known already for his attempt at ravishing 
Draupadi, prevented the Pandavas from rescuing the luckless youth. 
Duhsasana escaped this time the consequences of his ill deed, but 
Jayadratha was killed by Arjuna. Drona, too, however, was the victim 
of a stratagem on the part of the Pandavas, who thus likewise violated 
the rules of the war. For when Bhima fought without avail# against 
the warrior Brahman, the Pandavas spread the rumour that ^svMlid- 
mm was dead ; and Drona, not knowing that the Pandavas had on 
purpose called an elephant Asvatthaman and allowed him to be slain, 
but believing that bis own son bearing this name had fallen in battle, — 
Drona, disheartened by this news, laid down his arms, and suffered his 
head to be cut off by Dhrishtadymnna, a brother of Draupadi. Drona’s 
successoT was Kama ; but his command only lasted two days, for at the 
end of this short period he was slain by Arjuna. His successor was 
Balya, who commanded but one, the eighteenth day of these battles, 
* which terminated in the complete defeat of the Kaurava forces. This 
last day, however, was marked by an act which again proved that the 
Pandavas also could depart from the rules of honourable warfare. 
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When Duryodhaaia had fled and hid himself in a safe retreat, he w 
discovered by the Pandavas, and, after a time, prevailed upon to fig 
again. His condition, however, was that he should be allowed to fig. 
with his mace, and according to the received rules of such a duel. Tl 
challenge was accepted by Bhima, who was a great adept in the use 
the mace ; but when he found that even his great' skill failed again 
the superiority of Duryodhana, he struck the latter such a violent blc 
on his right thigh, that it smashed the hone and felled him to tl 
ground. Yet in fighting with the mace it was contrary to all rule 
strike below the waist, and the victory of Bhima over Duryodhana w 
merely due to foul play. Bhima was called, therefore, the for 
fighter," while Dmyodhana on that occasion earned the epithet of tl 
“ fair-fighter.” 

The Kaurava army was now completely destroyed, and only thr^ 
warriors of it survived, Asvatthaman, the son of Drona, Kripa, tl 
adopted son of Santanu, and Kritavarman. When they found Dury 
dham on the point of death, and heard of the treachery of Bhima, tin 
wwed taie their revenge on the Pandavas. These had meanvvhi 
after flie defeat of the hostile forces, taken possession of the Kaura- 
and installed themselves 'there, while Draupadi and her son 
t^ether with the remnant of their army, had been ordered to occu] 
their own camp. Now, when the night had come', and all were sleepii 
m apparently the most perfect security, the three surviving warriors 
^ Kauravas entered the camp of the Pandavas, and there murder^ 
Ae five sons of the Pandavas, the whole family of Drupada, and eve; 
imk belonging to the army of the Pandavas. After this they hurri 
^ Dtt^odhana, who was still alive, to bring him the news of ti 
which they had fulfilled their horrible vow, and then fi. 
to their respective countries. Duryodhana now die 
,, As PiaMte after the fate that had befallen tliem, wishi 
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to effect a reconciliation v?ith Dhritaraslitra and his ^wife Gandhart, to 
whom they were now left as the nearest relatives. The old blind king 
came to the battle held, and apparently forgave them ; but he could 
not forget the foul play of Bhima towards his son Duryodhana, and by 
a ruse would have killed him had not the foresight of Krishna saved 
Bhima’s life. 

The next care of Yudhishthira and Bis brothers was the performance 
of the funeral ceremonies in honour of the fallen dead, and wdien this 
duty on their part was fulfilled he entered the city of Hastinapur, 
where, under the nominal sovereignty of Dhritaraslitra, he was installed 
junior king. His heart remained, nevertheless, filled with sorrow, and' 
he felt a strong wish to pay a parting visit to his uncle Bhishma, who 
lay still alive on his bed of arrows, as he hoped to obtain from him con^ 
solation in his grief. He repaired to him, and Bhishma, agreeably to 
his wishes, instructed him in all his duties. This was the last, and by 
no means least wonderful performance of Bhislima’s ; for the instruc- 
tion in all matters relating to this and the future world which he cou' 
veyed to Yudhishthira, while transfixed with arrows, and bis head 
resting on a pillow of arrows, does not occupy less than above ^0,000 
verses in the Mahabharata. * 

The reign of Yudhishthira now having been securely established, his 
next desire was to obtain its acknoivledgment by the other kings of 
India, and to effect this he performed the great sacrificial ceremony 
Imown as the Asvamedha, or horse sacrifice. Hitherto that portion of 
the family which had survived the great war lived together, and in 
apparent happiness. Dhritarashtra alone could never forget the 
treacherous conduct of Bhima in his club fight with Duryodhana, and 
Bhima, too, lost no opportunity of slighting the old king. The latter, 
therefore, resolved upon renouncing the throne and retiring to the 
forest, where he intended to pass the remainder of his life as an 
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an(^orite. He therefore left Hastinapur, together with his wife Gan- 
dhi, with Pritha, the mother of the Pandavas, and their uncle Vidura, 
and proceeded to the woods. There first Vidura died, and later the 
rest of the royal exiles perished in a forest conflagration. When the 
news of their death reached the Pandavas they were deeply afflicted by 
it ; but when some time later they also received the tidings of Krishna s 
death, and the destruction of his town, Dvaraka, their heart was so 
much overcome with grief that they, too, became determined upon 
renouncing their royal position and the world. Accordingly they set 
out on a long journey towards mount Meru, where they hoped to obtain 
admission into Indra’s heaven. Through many countries they 
wmidered, Yudhishthira walking on foot, followed by Bhima ; then 
caime Aijuna; then, in order, the twins Nakula and Sahadeva, and last 
of all came Draupadi, Behind them walked a faithful dog. By 
degrees they reached the shore of the sea, and here Aijuna cast into 
ihe waves his bow and quivers. Gradually, however, the strength of 
the royal pilgrims failed. Draupadi sank first, and the others 
miec^^vely, until Yudhishthira alone and the faithful dog remained. 
At last Yudhishthira reached the heaven of Indra, but the dog was 
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raised aiknittance to it by the god. The kiag insisted, nevertheless, on' 
reffloining with his faithM companion, and it then turned out that Indra, 
hy his resistance, had merely tried Yudhishthira 's constancy, since the 
dog was no other than the god of justice himself, and the real father of 
king Yudhishthira. To his surprise, however, Yudhishthira found in 
Indra’s heaven Duryodhana and his other cousins, but not his own 
hmthers or Draupadi. And when he was told that these were confined 
fe es» of the hells to expiate their sins, Yudhishthira resolved to share 
fa Ifafflc &te, instead of remaining alone in heaven. He proceeded, 
, to the fearfid heU where they were, and was about to 

the miseries to which his brothers vvere doomed, when it 
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became manifest that aU had been an illusion, and this his last trial. 
For Indra, to test his attachment for his relatives, had created a vision, 
which now vanished away, .and after Yudhishtbira had bathed in the 
heavenly Ganges he found himself re-united with his whole family in 
the heaven of Indra. And thus ends the story of the great war and 
the reign of the most virtuous of the Pandavas. 

In giving this bare outline of whsit may be called the historical 
portion of the Mahabharata, we have had to be ruled by considerations 
of space, and an estimate of what we thought might be the amount of 
forbearance possibly granted by an indulgent reader who, in a -weak 
.moment, professing an interest in Hindu epic poetry, had suddenly 
found himself taken at his word. We therefore at once confess some 
remorse at the havoc which such a rapid sketch has had to make of the 
contents of the great poem. But lest, by dint of condensing and 
curtailing, it might even cause a doubt as to how such a simple narra- 
tive could have been worked into a bulk of verses like that described, 
and into one though of unequal yet great poetical worth, we must come 
to the aid of the reader’s imagination with at least a few additional 
remarks. 

We need not dwell oh' the chance which was given to the poet when 
he had to describe the battles of eighteen days,, each of which was a 
series of single combats, nor on the eloquence he could display when 
giving a picture of the great councils held both at the court of Dhrita- 
rashtra and that of Virata previously to the first battle, or of the 
messages exchanged between the Pandavas and Kauravas. We need 
likewise not point to the wide scope for poetical embellishment where 
the amours of Aijuna during his exile, or kindred subjects, are told, or 
where the scene is described when the mothers and wives of the fallen 
warriors visit the battle-field, anji give themselves up to the expression 
of their grief. Themes like these will always be a fertile source for the 
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poet ’9 muse, whether he he Vyasa or Homer, Valmiki or the author of 
the Niebelungenlied. But another held, and a large one too, in which 
the Hindu poet could travel at his ease, might not so readily appear 
from the meagre narrative just offered. The personages that have been 
named in it, their pedigrees and their lives, have been represented 
there as if we were writing history. But in the Mahahharata all the 
* leading characters are raised %ond the sphere of ordinary human 
life. Their birth is miraculous, and their acts defy the standard hi 
human acts. They constantly associate with gods ; their palaces are 
of divine grandeur ; their armies count by millions ; their wealth is 
inexhaustible; time and distance vanish before their deeds. In epic 
i poehy there must always be fictions of a kindred character, or else it 
would no longer he epic poetry. But in Homer, for instance, such 
fictions are rather hinted at than dwelt upon at length ; as a rule, where 
dealing with mortal heroes he allows us to feel at home in the sphere 
of human possibilities. In Hindu epic poetry, on the contrary, the 

I 

I supernatural halo which surrounds every personage of consequence 
becomes a heavy reality, which forcibly, and for a considerable time, 
arrests our attention, and withdraws it from the main story, w’hich it 
originally^ was intended merely to brighten up. Thus the miraculous 
births of Vyasa, Pandu, Drona, of Pritha, and Draupadi, not to speak 
of Erishna, and of many more leading characters, become centres of 
interest for themselves, though this interest is foreign to the main 
story of the great war. All, in short, that lies on its bye-roads assumes 
an importance of its own, and these bye-roads themselves multiply the 
father we advance. Nor by adverting to this difference which 
fetinguishes the character of the epic poetry of the Mahahharata -from 
'Siai ancient Greece do we as yet allude to what is purely episodical 
Bfete epos. By the latter we h6re understand all that could 
be ti# ent feom the main story without in the least affecting its 
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mechanism or even its poetical worth — all, in short, that, at first sight 
as it were, proves to be an extraneous addition, whatever the motive 
be for which it was made. Thus, when the divine sage Narada pays a 
visit to the Pandu princes after their marriage with Draupadi, and in 
order to warn them against the conflicts that might arise from their 
polyandric arrangement, relates to them a story of two giant brothers, 
who from love to a beautiful womeua became deadly enemies, and 
ultimately perished by their own bands^ — the tvhole incident,- visit, and 
story, merely intrude into the midst of the main narrative, and may 
readily be' eliminated from it. Or when the same sage pays another 
visit to Yudhishthira before he performed the Rajasiiya sacrifice, and 
gives him an account of the divine palaces of the different gods, which 
in his roamings through the heavens he had seen, the account itself is 
interesting, and even poetical, but to the main story entirely super- 
fluous. In a similar manner, after Yudhishthira had lost everything 
in the game at dice, and when he was living in his forest exile, his 
grief is soothed by a Saint Vrihadasva, who arrives hpropos, and tells 
him the story of Nala and Damayanti, which in several respects was 
similar to his own. Again, another great saint, who likewise turns up ^ 
as a deus ex macliina, when Jayadratha had been frustrated in his 
attempt at ravishing Draupadi, consoles Yudhishthira by reminding 
him that in times of yore another hero, Rama, had met with a similar 
fate to his ; and as theming becomes curious, he gratifies him with the 
whole story of the Ramayana in the condensed shape of about 750 
verses. Or to give an instance or two of episodes of another character, 
which are readily recognized as such. When Arjuna went into exile, 
and lived the life of a penitent addicted to meditation'^and practising 
severe austerities, his brothers became saddened by the loss of his 
company, and Yudhishthira especially felt deeply aggrieved by it. 
Happily for them, Narada arrived again, and delivered to them a long 







discourse 'on the results of piety, and the boons that accrue to a man 
who visits holy places of pilgrimage. The description of these, together 
with nun;erous’ legends connected with them, occupies about 7400 
verses. On the first day of the great war, when both armies were 
drawn up and ready for battle, Arjuna felt troubled in his mind at the 
prospect of causing the destruction of so many human lives, and com- 
municated his scruples to Krbhna, who promised to act for him as 
charioteer. Krishna at once allayed his conscience with the celebrated 
discourse on the Yoga philosophy, the Bhagavadgita, in about 1000 
verses; and, as allusion has already been made to the more than 
30,000 verses in which Bhishma, wounded to death, conve3red consolation 
and instruction to Yudhishthira when he paid him a parting visit, thej, 
too, may be recalled as a last instance of that episodical matter which, 
as already mentioned, fills about three-fourths of the Mahabharata, and 
may readily be separated from the leading story, that of the great war. 

The task, however, of separating the main story from all that matter, 
which though now closely interwoven with it, may not originally have 
belonged to it, is one beset with far greater difficulty than that of 
distanguishing between the stoiy itself and its episodical exuberance. 
Whether every personage whose name is recorded in the eighteen days’ 
war performed the acts with which he was credited : whether the 
speeches were delivered as they ore reported : whether the women were 
as beautiful as they are described, and the kings as wealthy and 
powerful as they are represented to be — all these and similar subjects 
might seem of comparative indifference, if poetical and antiquarian 
interests are set aside, for which even such material has a significance, 
by disallowing the historical reliability of such material, the 
is not yet settled whether it may not have belonged to the 
mmmt of the great war, and whether, therefore, it may not 
mm jpriions of the Mahabharata. Again, supposing 
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these problems is that of considerbg the leading chamcters of the 
story, not as persons, but symbolical representations of' conditions and 
events. Names and facts thus assume to his mind a different -Value to 
what they would seem to have. Pmidu, for instance, the father .of the 
Pandavas, he interprets as the first appearance in history of the Pau- 
davas, and Dhritarashtra—- hj whom the kingdom is upheld”— as 
he survived the great war. is to him the continuance of the power of 
the Kauravas till the return of the Pandavas. Arjuna, again, a word 
which literally means “light,” and Krishna “ the black,” as weU as 
Draupadi, who is also surnamed Krishna, “ the black," would, accord- 
ing to him, designate the second and third periods of the history of the 
Pandavas. Their marrying Draupadi, the daughter of Drupada, would 
be a symbolical indication of their political alliance with this king of 
Pauchkla, when their “ unnatural ” relation to Draupadi woul5 lose its 
offensiveness. And that there were five Pandu princes wotfid follow 
from there also being five tribes of the people of Pauchala. Moreover, 
their connexion with Krishna— originally a hero of the Tadu race, and 
identified by Professor Lassen with the Herakles of Megasthenes, who 
gives him a daughter, Pandaia, — would symbolically indicate the 
extension of the dominion of the Pandavas to the south; and this view 
he finds also confirmed in a tradition which connects Aijuna hy 
marriage with Subhadra, the sister of Krishna, — Subhadra meaning 
“ the woman who brings much prosperity.” Bhima, who in the epos 
is the brother of Aijuna, and is represented as the special enemy of 
Duryodhana, Professor Lassen looks upon as a successor of Yudhish- 
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tlnra, and as having been made, at a later period, a contemporary of 
Arjuna ; and as for the twins, Nakula and Sahadeva, the sons of MMri, 
he assigns to them a still more remote period in the history of this 
family, in considering them as the founders of an empire in the 
Eastern Punjab. The Pandavas would thus, according to Professor 
Lassen, be properly speaking a symbolical personification of the Aryan 
conquests, pushing on from the northwest to the east, and gradually 
extending all over India, and the individuals hearing this name would 
therefore symbolically represent the various p)oriods which might be* 
assigned to these conquests. The final battles, too, would then likewise 
not be so much the combats between two rival families, as the end of a 
great national struggle, in which the fate of the principal peoples of 
India was concerned. 

We cannot, of course, here follow in detail the results of this most 
ingenious method, by which Professor Lassen endeavours to reconcile 
discrepancies in the narrative of the great epos, and to transform , the 
improbable stories recorded in it into plausible and real events. It may 
he inferred, however, even from this meagre statement, that there are 
very few facts indeed which, as related by the epos, he would accept as* 
real. For, according to his reasoning, the legendary element weuld. 
have so strongly and so constantly vitiated the historical basis of the* 
story, that without a special process of interpretation this basis could- 
never be reached. 

Mr. Wheeler is also inclined to view the history of the Pandavas as^ 
embodying events belonging to different epochs of the ancient history 
of India. 

the Pandavas, he says (p. 104) ‘^may be accepted as the repre-* 
ssioditiveB of the Aryan race, it would appear ftom the story that they 
far away to the eastward of the Aryan outpost at Hasti- 
Bapnr, md had almost reaGhed, the centre of the land of the aborigines. 
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This direction was utidouhtedly the very one which was eventually 
taken by the Aryan invaders; that is, they pushed their way from the 
Punjab towards the south-east, along the fertUe valleys of the Ganges 
and Jumna, until they arrived at the junction of the two rivers at 
Allahabad. Probably, as already indicated, this migration occupied a 
vast period of unrecorded time, and the Aryans may not have reached 
Allahabad until ages after the Ivauravas and Pandavas had fought their 
famous battle for tlio little Raj at Hastinapur. But when the story of 
the war of the Mahabharata had been converted into a national 
tradition, it seems not unlikely that the legends of the later wars waged 
by the Aryans against tlio aborigines, during their progress towards the 
south-east, would bo tauked on to the original narrative. This process 
appears to have been carried out by the compilers of the Mahabharata, 
and although .... the adventures of the Pandavas in the jungle, and 
their encounters with Asuras and Rakshasas are all palpable fictions, 
still they are valuable as traces which have been left in the minds of 
the people of the primitive wars of the Aryans against the aborigines.” 

In spite,, however, of the coincidence of these general views of Mr. 
Wlioeler with those of Profossor Lassen, the former recognises in the 
story of the great epos far more solid historical ground than the latter. 
Not only does ho accept tho tradition of the five Pandava brothers as 
being cotitemporarios ; hut he also accepts as historical their polyandric 
marriage with Draupadt, who thus to him is a real personage. And 
tho great war he takes, what it purports to he, for a contest between 
two rival families, ending in tho destruction of the one and the victory 
of the other; not for a national war, embodying in its events different 
epochs of ancient India. Mr. Wheeler’s process of separating fiction 
from truth is, theroforo, wholly different from that of Professor Lassen. 

I 

While the latter accepts the grand dimensions which the epos assigns 
to the events narrated in it, and adapts its principal personages to these 
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dimensions, in raising men teyond what they would be as simple 
individuals, Mr. Wheeler, on the contrary, accepts the leading person- 
ages as real, and lessens the dimensions so as to fit the reality of these 
characters. Thus, while Professor Lassen lays stress on the names of 
the peoples which are recorded as having been arrayed against each 
other in the eighteen days’ battle, and endeavours to show that the 
battle-field could not have been merely the limited plain of Kuru- 
kshetra, but must have extended over an area which had for its 
boundaries in the west the Indus, in the east the Ganges, in the north 
the Himalaya, and in the south the sea— to Mr. Wheeler's mind all 
these innumerable armies are merely exaggerations, and all that is told 
of their deeds is past credibility. According to him, no such war in 
all probability took place. 

“Tbe contest,” he says (p. ^92), “did not depend upon the engage- 
ments of armies, but 'upon the combats of individual warriors ; and 
indeed, so much stress is laid upon these single combats, that the 
innumerable hosts, which are said to have been led upon tb© field, 
dwindle^down into mere companies of friends and retainers. Again, it 
wOl- be seen that whilst the Brahmanical compilers love to dwell upon 

r 

combats with magical darts and arrows, which could only have been 
carried on when the enemy was at a 'certain distance ; yet the decisive 
combats were those in which the rude warriors on either side came to 
dose quarters. Then they fought each other with clubs, knives, and 
denched fists ; and cut, and. hacked, and hewed, and wrestled, and 
kicked, until the conqueror threw down his adversary and severed his 
head from his body, and carried away the bleeding trophy in savage 

* the same point of view, Mr. Wheeler disenchants us in regard 
lie royal power ascribed to the Kauravas and P^ndavas; 
Wh8e Ibdr kmgdoms are described as extending over a vast country, he 


the jungle, founding a new Baj, and establishing a supremacy over every 
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bordering enemy. In perfect consistency with his line of argumenta- 
tion, Mr. Wheeler therefore also discards as historical those traditional 
connexions between the Pandava family and other princes which would 
seem to be opposed by geographical difficulties ; or be assigns to those 
princes localities different from those which the epos would allow them 
to occupy. He disbelieves, for instance, the tradition which marries 
king Vichitravirya, the son of Santanu, to two daughters of the king of 
Kasi or Benares ; for this tradition allows Bhishma to drive to Benares 
in his chariot and hack again with these young damsels ; but as 
Benares, he says, is five hundred miles from Hdstinapur, as the crow 
flies, the whole story is improbable and the result of a later manipu- 
lation. Or since Panchdla, if identified with Kanouj, as it generally is, 
would he at least two hundred miles from Plastinapur, Mr. Wheeler 
concludes that the country of that name governed by Drupada— against 
whom Drona and the Pdndavas waged war — cannot have been Kanouj, 
but probably was “ a little territory in the more immediate neighbour- 
hood of Hdstinapur (p. 97). Again, the frequent and easy intercourse 
between Krishna and the Pandavas, as described in the Mahdbharata, 
becomes, for a similar reason, also a matter of doubt. 

At the time,” Mr. Wheeler argues (p. 469), when Eaishna is said 
to have first como into contact with the Pdndavas, he and his tribe had 
already migrated to Dvdraka, on the western coast of the peninsula of 
Guzerat, which is at least seven hundred miles from liastinapur, as the 
crow flies. Accordingly, it seems impossible that such relations as 
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those said to have subsisted botwoen Krishnu and the Pandavas could 
really have existed; and this Husiufimi is cimfirtncd by the raythical 
character of every event which apiiarenily conneeta the Yddava 
chieftains of Dvilrakii with the royal house of lliistininiiir.” 

It is with rogrot that wo must hero arrest our desire to afford more 
illustrations of the critical method wliic.h Mr. Wheeler pursues in 
scanning tho loading story of the Maluihlmrata; for the morei 
consistently lie applies it to every event of sjacial consoquouco as^ 
narrated in tho epos, and tJa; more altraeiivo llie manner in which hel 
puts forward his argurmnita, tho less are wo aide, within ffieso limits, to 
do justioo to his criticisiiiH ; hut, however valualdo they are, and how-' 
over much we agree with many condiwions at which he has arrived, we 
nevertheless believe that tho time is as yet distant when a final verdict 
can bo pronounced on what is really historieal in tho great e|HW, or whan 
it will oven ho safe to docido on the critical method by which such a 
verdict is to bo obtained. 

We would, for instance, be as little inelhied to Kubrnit tho events of 
the gre^ war to Mr. Wheeler’s geographiml tost, ns to look with ! 
Professor Lassen upon Draupadi as a wr;r« allogorical oxprfwsion of the ! 
link which connected the Pandavus with king Dritisula. It is quite i 
true that, considering tho political and sodal condition of oiicieut i 
India, visits at a distance could not ho {mid, nor armies transferrtjd, or I 
expoditions made, without much loss of time. When in the epos, i 
therefore, the most distant places are reached as it were iimtantanoously, i 
such occurrences might be declared impossiblo. But tlmt which k ! 
really impossiblo in tho account of them is tneroly the dwregard of i 
time, not the fact itself. Time, however, as will ho conceded by every- i 
one fcniliar with Sanskrit literature, is a category apparently foreign to I 
BUndu mind. In Sanskrit poetry, therefore, a test of time j 
^ ceases to W a test. Hindu, epic poetry k, for this very rrason, not j 
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amenable to the Aristotelian canon of epic poetry, because the Hindu 
mind, unlike the European, did not obey the laws of time. An episode 
of twenty thousand verses, as that of Bhishma’s instructing Yudhishthira 
when lying on his bed of arrows, would in European literature be an 
impossibility, not on sssthetical grounds alone, but because no European 
mind could realize the possibility of a^narrative being stayed for such 
an amount of time as the delivery of so many incidental verses would 
occupy. In Hindu epic poetry, however, such an interruption is 
regarded as none ; it is received as the legitimate fate of a narrative, 
and no Hindu critic ever objected to it as antagonistic to probabilities 
based on considerations of time. So little, indeed, has any native critic 
ever objected to the massing up of all the other episodical matter of the 
great epos, though it entirely destroys that unity which we would 
require in it, and a demand for which is based on a due conformance to 
the law of time. Such, however, being the characteristic feature of the 
Hindu mind, as shown by its national poetry, it would follow that no 
credence whatever can attach to any statement in regard to time 
recorded in it, unless supported by interior or collateral evidence. W e 
should on this ground, therefore, see no objection to the theory of 
Professor Lassen, which assumes that various periods of ancient Hindu 
life are in the history of the Pandavas blended into one, did not the 
tradition of their polyandric marriage with Draupadi, as we bold, throw 
a considerable doubt on it ; for this marriage, which implies the coeval^ 
ness of the Pandavas, we believe to be a historical reality, and one 
which might also become a guide in the search for a critical standard 
to test other facta related in the Mahabharata ; but as such a standard 
may afford some light, however dim, in the dark chronology of the 
ancient epos, we will briefly explain what we understand by it. 

We take it for granted that the Mahabharata is a traditional record 
of an early period of Hindu history, compiled, however, by eminent 
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men of the Brahmanical caste, and modelled by them to ^ 
purpose of their own, that of imposing their own law 
triya, or military caste. The fabric of the great epos mm ^ 
at once. Different times supplied different materials foi^ 
the iroportance of the object the greatness of the task incr^- 
materials, as Professor Lassen himself has in several 
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sometimes underwent the treatment of various editors ; 
object of all these editors, arrangers, and modellers, 
the same — to demonstrate the necessity and sanctity of th 0 ^ ^ ^ 
law. In dealing, then, with the traditional lore of tho 
the Brahmanas would have to meet three categories of 
category would comprise those facts which were more or ’ 

ance with the religious and political system to be establisli*-^*^ 
dated by them; another would comprise facts, if not 
with, 3^et not antagonistic to it; a third category, howot^ 
absolutely opposed to it, since not all the ancestors of thci 
who had to. be represented as belonging to the common 
Aryan origin, or professed the orthodox faith. The most, of 
be made^f the Brahmanical compilers of the first of thee© 
facts; it would naturally become the basis on which they 
The second category might appear inconvenient, but it coulil 
by them; -or since, in the work of different ages and cliff'kfrc: 
even inattention is not impossible, we could imagine that it it li] 
a close scrutiny. But tbe third category could admit of no 
it had to be suppressed or to be explained away. And ail: 
elude that if parts of this category were explained away, thi isi 
done because they could not he suppressed, as being too cltiai 
la tradih^^ and consequently, as having the strongest l»rieMi| 
tavotm of their authenticity. Now, of all traditions fit 1^1^ 
McdiibhArata, there is, on the face of them, none more 
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spirit of the Brahmanical religion than this “ live^maled ” marriage of 
Draupadi. Polyandry, it is unnecessary to say, never found any place 
in the Brahmanical code, or in the habits of the Hindus, as we know 
them from their literature; and if, in spite of its thorough offensiveness, 
it nevertheless was imputed to the very heroes of the ancient epos, there 
seems to have been no alternative but to admit it as a real piece of 
history. Professor Lassen, as we have seen, assumes that this tradition 
involves an allegory. But either polyandry existed as an institution 
when this allegory was made- — ^in that case there is no ground for 
considering a polyandric marriage as an improbable event in the history 
of the Pandavas themselves — or it as little existed in their time as in 
the later history of India. In that case, however, it would have 
offended the national sentiment, and no allegory of this kind could 
have entered a poet’s mind, or obtained currency. The Brahmanical 
compilers not being able to suppress this fact, endeavoured therefore to 
explain it away ; but the very manner in which they strove to make it 
acceptable, shows the difficulty they experienced, and the stubbornness 
of the fact. When Drupada is apprised by Yudhisbthira that he and 
his four brothers have resolved to make his daughter their common 
wife, he is represented by the Brahmanical compiler as shockM at the . 
idea of such a proposal, aud says to him, “ It is lawful for one man to 
take unto him many wives, but it is unheard of that mauy men should 
become the husbands of one wife. You who know the law, and are 
pure, must not commit an unlawful act, which is contrary to usage and 
the Vedas: How can you conceive such a thought?” When-Yudhishthira 
replies, “ The law, 0 king, is subtle; we do not know its way. We 
follow the path which has been trodden by our ancestors in succession.'^ 
But the king not being satisfied with this answer, Yudhishthira pleads 
precedents: — “In an old tradition it is recorded that Jatila, of the 
family, of Gotama, that most excellent of moral women, dwelt with 
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seven saints; and that Vdrkshi, the daughter of a Muni, cohabited' 
with ten brothers, all of them called Prachotas, whose souls had been 
purified by penance.” Then Vyasa interferes ; and in order to explain 
to the king the lawfulness of polyandry, relates a legend, which consists 
of two parts. From its first part, however, we merely learn that the 
gods, at a sacrifice celebrated by them, expressed to Brahmd their fear 
at seeing mankind multiplying excessively, and not dying ; when Brahmft 
assures them that Death, being much engaged just now, would soon 
resume his office, and put an end to men. In the second portion of 
this legend, Vyasa shows that the five Pandavas are incarnations of 
Indra, that Draupadi is an incarnation of Vishnu’s consort, Lakshmi, 
and consequently, that though apparently married to five men, she 
would in reality become the wife of ono husband only. 

The last of these explanations is a Brahmanical one ; that which 
one would expect to receive from a Hindu priest. The third may be 
thought suggestive, but the first two are full of significance. The story 
of the god of death being busy sacrificing, and therefore neglectful of 
his duties, and of Brahmd’s consoling the other gods in their perplexity, 
is so loosely tacked on to the legend of the incarnation of Indra and 
LakshmC that as a justification of polyandry it would seem meaning- 
less. But the fear of an excessive increase of mankind, as expressed 
by the gods, is suggestive, perhaps, of the real cause of polyandry. The 
two arguments, however, brought forward by Tudhishthira, can leave no 
doubt that polyandry was an institution in India, though in pre-Brah- 
manical times, and that instances of it were still in tho memory of' 
men. 

But if^this marriage of Draupadi is a real event, it throws at once 
the life of the Pandavas into such a remote period of Hindu antiqmty 
aa to leaye behind not only Manu, the oldest representative of Hindu 
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law, but even those Vedic writings of Asvalayana and others, on which 
the ancient law of India is based. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether there are not other facts 
recorded in the history of the war which likewise are at variance with 
this law, but were not, or could not, be suppressed by the compilers 

of the Mahabharata. Eor if there are, they would still more strongly 

<% 

corroborate the conclusion we have drawn, and indicate a standard 
by which to test the age and the historical reliability of the record 
itself. 

We will point to a few such facts whicn would seem to belong to this 
category. 

The institution of caste, as Mr. Muir, in his excellent work, has 
proved, did not exist at the earliest Vedic period. It was fully estab-* 
lished, however, and circumscribed with stringent rules at the time 
when the code of Manu was composed. At the Vedic period a warrior, 
like Visvamitra, for instance, could aspire to the occupation of a Brah- 
maua, and a Brahmana, like Vasishtha, or the son of Jamadagni, could 
be engaged in militaiy pursuits- At the time of Manu such a confusion 
of occupations, as an orthodox Hindu would say, was no longer allowed ; 
it jecurs only at the latest period of Hinduism. Yet in the history of the 
great war we find the Brahmana Drona not only as the military instructor 
of the Kauravas and Pandavas, but actively engaged in a war against 
Drupada; we find him, too, as king over half the kingdom of Panch^lla, 
and finally, as one of the commanders-in-chief of the Kauravas. Nor 
do the compilers of the Mahabharata even try to explain this anomaly ; 
for when in the third book of the epos it is said that Drona and some 
others joined Duryodhana “ because their mind was possessed by the 
demons,” such a remark might seem to imply that Drona, having 
become impious, would also be capable of violating the rules of bis 
caste but even if it did, it could, at the utmost, only refer to the part 
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he took in tlie hostilities of the Kauravas against the Pandayas ; it 
would not palliate the facts of his previous history, as told in the first 
hook of the Mahabharata, where he is described as a Brahmana. The 
case of his son, Asvatthaman, is even worse : he is not only an active 
combatant in the great war, but it is he who conceives and carries out 
the terrible revenge which ends in the treacherous slaughter at midnight 
of the Pandava forces. In the tenth book, which describes the wicked 
proceedings of this Brahmana, he is made to descant on the duties of. 
the castes, which he then describes in perfect conformity with the law 
of Manu, and to express a regret that his “ ill-luck caused him to 
follow the pursuits of a Kshattriya. But the only attempt at an excuse 
for his conduct which the compilers put into his mouth, is contained in 
the words, “ As I have now at will taken upon myself the duties of a 
soldier, I shall enter upon the path of a king, and that of my high- 
minded father." 

- Anotlier fact which, after the establishment of caste, must have been 
highly objectionable, but could not be eliminated from the epos, is the 
disguise^of the P^davas. “ False boasting of a higher caste,” is an 
offence which Manu considers so grave that he ranks it together with 
the killing of a Brahmana; and there could certainly he no greater 
danger to the preservation of caste than the possible success of false 
pretenders. We have seen, however, that the chief personages of the 
great epos, the Pandavas, though Kshattriyas, assume the character of 
Brahmanas, and even retain it at the tournament of Drupada : that 
Yudhishthira, too, i^esorts to the same “ false boasting of a higher caste” 
a second time when he offers his services to King Yii*ata. Had it 
been possible to suppress such a dangerous precedent, there is little 
doubt that the Brahmanical arrangers of the national tradition would 
BOt held up their military heroes as successful violators of the law 
which they were bent on inculcating to the Kshattriyas, 
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We will allude to another class of passages in the Mahabharata, 
which, perhaps, still more forcibly prove that the events to which they 
relate must have been historical, and anterior to the classical state of 
Hindu society. We mean those events which bear on the law of 
marriage and inheritance. There are portions of the great epos where 
the statements made in regard to these important laws are in perfect 
harmony with the ruling of Manu <71f later lawgivers ; but there are 
other passages, too, where the discrepancy between their contents and 
the law books is palpable. Nor is it possible to assume that the 
occurrences mentioned in those passages are innovations on Manu and 
the lawgivers : the contrary is the case. It is Manu who criticises 
them, and rejects their authoritativeiiess. A few instances will indicate 
the direction in which the reader of the epos might trace the facts of 
which we speak. 

In the brief outline given above of the contents of the epos, mention 
has been already made of the circumstance, that king Yichitravirya 
died childless, and to provide for the salvation of his soul his half- 
brother, Yyasa, begot for him two sons by his two widows, and at the 
time, believed that he was begetting for him even a third soSi when he 
approached the slave girl, who personated Ambika. Now, kt regard to 
this practice to raise children for a deceased relative who died childless, 
Manu expresses himself in these terms : 

“ On failure of issue by the husband the desired offspring may be 
procreated either by his brother or some other near relative, called 
Sapinda, on the wife who had been duly authorised. Anointed with 
clarified butter, silent, in the night, let the (kinsman thus) authorized 
beget one son on the widow, hut a second by no means. Some who 
understand this (law), and hold that the object of their authorization 
might remain unaccomplished, are of opinion that it might be lawful 
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to beget a second offspring on women, ... By twice born 
men (i.e., Brahmanas, Kslaattriyas, and Vaiayas) no widow must be 
authorized (to conceive) by any other (than her own lord) ; for they 
who authorize her (to conceive) by any other violate the primeval law. 
(Such) an authority (given to her) is nowhere mentioned in the nuptial 
hymns of the Veda, nor is the remarriage of a widow named in the laws 
concerning marriage. The practice, fit only for cattle, is reprehended 
by the learned twice-born men. Amongst men it is mentioned while 
Vena had sovereign power; (but this king) of yore possessing the whole 
earth, and therefore (not on account of his piety) called the best of royal 
saints, gave rise to a confusion of castes, his intellect having been im- 
paired through lust.’’ 

/ 

Thus Mann admits that the practice in question existed ; he con- 
demns it, however, as strongly as possible, in the case of the first three 
castes, allowing, though not recommending it, as might he inferred 
from his words — and has been inferred by the commentators — in the 
case of the fourth or servile caste. But even in regard to this caste he 
lays dowtx the law that the authorized kinsmen should by no means 
procreate more than one son, though he states that lawgivers anterior 
to him thought the procreation of a second son was lawful. Both these 
stipulations must have been unknown to Vyasa in the narrative to 
which we referred ; for Vichitravirya was a Kshattriya, and Vyasa — 
himself a Brahmana, though of a doubtful origin — procreated not only 
more than one child for the benefit of his relative, but, so far as his 
own belief went, three. And Pandu, too, when lamenting iis child- 
lessness, says to Pritha: '‘In distr-ess men desire a son from their 
oldest brother-in-law.** It is certainly curious that Manu, in illustrating 
the Mstorical occurrence of this practice, should allude to a lustful 
Eihg Vena, and pass over in silence the example of Vyasa. But whilst 
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on the one hand it is intelligible that Manu could not associate the 
name of the holy compiler of the Vedas with a practice “ fit only for 
cattle,” it would seem incredible that Vyasa could have been guilty of 
it had there existed in his time a code of law invested, like that of 
Manu, with undisputed, authority, and strongly condemning it. 

A comparison between the marriage law as mentioned by Manu, 
and alluded to in some passages of ttie Mahabharata, leads to an 
analogous inference. Regarding the manner in which a husband is 
chosen Manu says : — 

To an excellent and handsome suitor of the same let every man 
give his daughter in marriage according to law. . . . Three years 

let a damsel wait, though she be marriageable, but after that term let 
her choose for herself a husband of equal rank. If not being given in 
marriage she obtain a husband, neither she nor the husband whom she- 
obtains commits any offence.’^ 

Hence Manu limits the right of a girl to choose herself a husband to 
the condition that her father did not give her away in marriage at the 
proper time. In those portions of the Mahabharata, however, 1:o which 
we allude, a girl often chooses her husband before her father gives her 
away, and while she thus has a perfect freedom of choice, the right of 
the father is merely that of assent. This mode of a girVs choosing her 
husband was called the 8vayamvara, or “self-choice.” We see it 
obseiwed in the marriage of Pandu with Pritha, of Yudhishthira with 
Devika, of Sahadeva with Vijaya, of Sini with Devaki, Nala with 
Damayanti, &c. ; and we have a fuU description of it when Draupadi 
chose Aijuna. This greater freedom of women is consonant with the 



position which, to judge from some Vedic hymns, they must have held 
in society during the Vedic time, but it is foreign to the period of 
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Manu. In the narrative of Draupadi’s “ self-choice ” we are even 
distinctly told that this mode of electing a husband v?a3 a peculiar 
privilege of the Kshattriya caste, to which a Brahmana had no claim. 
But no such privilege is mentioned in the code of Manu, who in regard 
to the subject of marriage gives the following rules ; — 

** Now learn compendiously the eight modes of marriage (for the 
acquisition) of wives by the four castes (some of which modes are 
productive of) good and some of evil in this world and the next, They 
are the modes called Brahma, Daiva, Irsha, PrdjdpaUja, Aura, 

Gdndharva,Rdkshasa, and the eighth and worst, the Paisdcha Let 

mankind know that the six first in direct order are valid in the case of 
a Brahmana: the four last in that of a warrior: and the same (four) 
except the Rakshasa mode in the oases’ of a man of the third 
and fourth castes. The wise consider the four first forms as most 
approved in the case of a Brahmana, and only the Rakshasa mode in 
that of a Kshattriya, and the Asura in that of a man of the third and 
fourth castes. But among these, three of the five last, viz., the 
Prajapatya, Gandharva, and Rakshasa, are held legal, and two illegal; 
the PaiSacha and Asura marriages must never be contracted by' any 
caste. Whether separate or mixed, the before-mentioned Gandharva 
and Rakshasa modes are declared legal for a man of the military caste. 
The mode of marriage is called Brahma (1) when, having voluntarily 
invited a man versed in the Vedas, and of good character, a daughter is 
given away to him, after clothing both of them, and honouring them 
■ with ornaments, &c. . The mode called Daiva (iJ) is the giving away of 
a daughter, after having decked her with ornaments, to the priest 
officiating at a properly conducted sacrifice. When, after receiving 
from the bridegroom one pair of kine (a bull and a cow), or two pairs, 
for religious purposes a daughter is given away in due form, that mode 
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of marriage is called ArsJia (3), It is called Prdjdpatya (4) vjhen a 
^ daughter is given away with due honour after having uttered this 

injunction : ‘ May both of you perform your duty,’ When the bride- 
i ^ groom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the damsel and 

: her kinsmen, takes her according to his own pleasure, that mode is 

i called Asura (5). The reciprocal connexion of a damsel and her lover, 

ff-otn mutual desire, is called the Gdndharva mode (0) ; it proceeds from 
sensual desh'e, and is intended for amorous embraces. The seizure of 
' a maiden by force from her home, after slaying or wounding her kins- 

men, and breaking into their houses, while she weeps and calls for 
assistance, is the mode called RdJishasa (7). When the lover secretly 
embraces the damsel while she sleeps or is intoxicated, or disordered in 
her mind, such a mode — the eighth — is called Paisdclia (8) ; it is the 
j most wicked and the basest.” 

No self-choice” mode, as we see, occurs in this detailed description 
hy Maun of the eight marriage modes, six of which he declares legal* 
But Svajamvara is not only mentioned in the description of Draupadi’s 
marriage, as a privilege of the Kshattriyas, it is asserted also by the 
patriarch Bhishma to be the best of all modes of marriage for a man 
J of his caste, besides a still better one, that of forcibly carrying off a 

bride. The occasion on which Bhishma makes mention of the marriage 
j notions of his time is that of his choosing in the last-mentioned fashion 

as intended wives for his brother Viclhtravirya, the beautiful daughters 
of a king of Benares ; and since his words are remarkable, inasmuch as 
! they afford the means of comparing these notions with those expressed 

' f in the code of Manu, we will quote the passage in which they occur. 

It runs as follows : — 

"‘^When Bhishma, the best of combatants, had put the damsels on 
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his chariot, lie said, with a voice like thunder, to the assembled kings : ' 
(1) Giving away a damsel to men of distinguished qualities, after I 
having invited them, and after having decked her with ornaments,. and : 
given her as much property as possible, is one mode of marriage men- i 
tioned by the wise, (si) Some give a damsel away for a pair of kiue. ; 
(3) Others again acquire her for a namod amount of wealth; (4) somej 
hy force, and (5) others having mado her consent; (6) some again; 
approach a damsol when she m disordered in her mind ; (7) others j 
marry her of tlieir own accord ; (H) and some marry wives in doing I 
honour to the A.rsha modti. This you should know is the eighth mode i 
chosen by the wise. But men of the military casto exalt and practice i 
the * self-choice ^ mode, and tlioso who declare the law call the choicest j 
of all wives the wife who has been carried oO: by force. 

It may bo conceded — as Nilakantha, the only commentator who ; 
appends any remarks to these words, suggcBts— that Bhishma’s first i 
mode is Manu’s Brdhrna mode, his second that which Maim first calls ; 
Arsha, his third Manu’s Asura mode, his fourth that which in Manu is i 
the Rdkshasajhis fifth the Gandharva, and his sixth the Poisaoha mode, j 
But wheh the same commentator identifies Ehishma’s seveutli mode I 
with Manu’s Prajapatya, and says that his eighth is Monu's Daiva i 
mode, his interpretation is plainly arbitrary, as there is nothing in j 
Manu’s explanation of those two modes to warrant an inference of this | 
land. We must, on the contrary, conclude that Bhislima alludes to 
two other modes unknown, to Manu, just as he extols two special 
Kshattriya kinds of nuptials, one of which is not mentioned by Manu 
at all — the Svayamvara — whereas the other is merely declared by him | 
to be. a legal mode, but nothing else. It is interesting, moreover, | 
to notice that in the long instruction which Bhishma imparts to | 
Yudhishthira when on his death-bed of arrows— in the thirteenth book | 
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of the Mahabharata — he gives another account of the naarriage law. 
There he does not enumerate all the modes of marriage ; hut so far as 
it goes his account is in perfect harmony with the statement of the old 
law-giver, and to a certain extent delivered in the very words of Manu 
himself. But the thirteenth hook, there is sufficient evidence to prove, 
does not belong to the oldest portions of the great epos ; it is a later 
addition to it, and was modelled on the received and standard law. A 
discrepancy of a similar chai’acter is that between the law of inheri- 



tance as stated in some portion of the great epos and the code of Manu, 
and later codes of law. In speaking of the twelve descriptions of sons 
wvhich a man may have, Manu says : — 

Of the twelve sons of men whom Manu the son of Brahma has 
named six are kinsmen and heirs, six not heirs, hut kinsmen. The son 
begotten by a man (in lawful wedlock), the son of his wife (by a kins- 
man authorised to procreate a son for her husband), one given to him 
(by his parents), one adopted, one of concealed birth, one abandoned 
(by his natural parents), are the six kinsmen and heirs. The son of a 
damsel (who is unmarried), the son of a pregnant bride, a son'^bought, 
a son by a twice-married woman (or by a woman betrothed to one man 
and given in marriage to another), one who offers himself up as a son, 
and a son by a woman of the servile caste — are the six kinsmen, but not 
heirs,"' 

Pandu, however, gives to his wife Pritha the following account of 
these different kinds of sons ; — 

“ In the code of law six sons are mentioned who are kinsmen and 
heirs, and (after tliese) six sons who are neither kinsmen, nor heirs — the 
son begotten by a man himself, the son of his wife (by a kinsman 
authorised to procreate a child for her husband), the son bought (accord- 
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ing to one version ; according to another, the son begotten for money), 
the son by a twice-married woman (or by a woman betrothed to one and 
given in marriage to another), the son of a damsel (who is unmarried), 
and the son of an adulterous woman, the son given (by his parents), the 
son bartered away, the sou adopted, one who ofTors himself up as a son, 
the son of a pregnant bride, the son of a relative, and the son by a 
woman of the servile caste. ^ 

Enough has been adduced to indicate that there are portions in the 
Mahabharata — and wo may add tliat they occupy a coiiBiderable part of 
it — in which a stato of Hindu society is pictured that is anterior to the 
code of Manu ; and an investigation of those portions would show that 
this society differs from the society mirrored by this ancient code not 
only in regard to positive laws, but also in customs and morality. 
Whether the account of that state of society, too, as we possess it in the 
actual Mahabharata, is anterior to Manu is another problem, and one 
perhaips more difficult to solve. Yet, after the observations made before, 
we would venture to say that such a solution is not impossible. Wliere 
the BraWanical arrangers of the great epos endeavour to palliate or 
to explafii away obnoxious facts or doctrines which they could not 
suppress, it is probable that their account of these facts or doctrines 
belongs to a later of the several recensions, which, as Professor Lassen 
has proved, the epos had to undergo. But where such facts are related, 
without any attempt at harmonizing thorn with the object tho compilers 
had in view, there is a strong presumption that they have been preserved 
in the oldest recension of the epos, "and that this recension was likewise 
anterior to the standard codes of law. Later recensions may have, and 
m some oases unquestionably have, obscured the antiquity of this oldest 
reoausiom by mixing up with it legends and other matter foreign to it— 
auch legendSr for instance, as relate to Siva, whom, like the god, not 
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the hero, Krishna, we consider as an intruder into the oldest portions 
of the Mahabharata. But in many cases it is easy even now to distin- 
guish these interpolations from the original story into which they were 
forced. We cannot agree, therefore, with Mr. Wheeler when he is 
inclined to assign, even to those oldest portions of the Mahabharata, a 
period at which Buddhism had already made its appearance in India ; 
we on the contrary fully concur with Professor Lassen, who considers 
Buddhism posterior to them. That there are portions of the epos 
which are post-Buddhistic cannot be . matter of doubt, but even these 
we see no reason to ascribe to a date subsequent to the rise of Chris- 
tianity, Some years ago an opinion of this kind was volunteered on 
the ground that there was a similarity between some legends relating 
to Krishna, and some connected with the life of Christ. But apart 
from the circumstance that it would be begging the question to con- 
sider those Hindu legends as borrowed from the legends of the Bible ; 
coincidences of this natme are so frequent in history that an attempt at 
basing on them inferences of a chronological bearing seems almost 
ludicrous. It is probably a similarity between certain scenes described 
in the poems of Homer and the Mahabharata which gave rise to the 
rumour, told by Dio Chrysostomus, that the Plindus had transfated and 
8^g the poetry of Homer ; but it would be just as critical to base 
chronological conclusions on this rumour and on that similarity, as it 
would be to base them on the faint I’esemhlance which the mythological 
history of Krishna bears to some Christian legends. 

Before, however, Sanskrit philology has established with as much 
probability as its critical means will permit at least the relative 
chronological position of the immense material which constitutes the 
actual Mahabh^ata, it must remain hazardous to decide which portion 
of it has preserved intact the historical lore of Hindu antiquity, and 
which has not ; but legends and myths, customs and laws, religious 
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dootriiies and philosophical speculations— in short, the vast episodical 

vegetation which has overgrown the stem of the great epos they 

likewise, and as much as the main story of the epos itself, are conoenied 
in this critical labour; for they have, too, their problems and their 
history. We therefore sincerely wish that tho Icanied works which 
called forth these cursory remarks may speed on this labour, and lead 

r 

it to a satisfactory result. 
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ON THE DEFICIENCIES IN THE PRESENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF HIND a LAW. 


« 

The attention of the East India Association having lately been drawn 
by Mr. W. Tayler to some urgent wants in the administration of justice, 
in so far as Indian litigants in general are concerned, it may not be 
inexpedient to bring under your notice the difficulties which beset the 
course justice in reference to a particular class of cases which it did 
not enter into the scope of Mr. Tayler’s able paper to deal with, viz. of 
those cases which are governed by Hindu law. 

This law, I need not explain, concerns two topics of litigation only 
- — that of inheritance and^that of adoption — topics intimately connected 
with Hindu religious belief, and therefore allowed to remain free from 
the touch of foreign legislation. 

The Hindu law, it is likewise unnecessary for me to addjTis laid 
down in the ancient and mediaeval works of the Hindus, all (5f which 
are written in Sanskrit. It is contained in the code of Manu, in that 
of Yajnavalkya, in the codes of numerous legislators, which are inter- 
mediate between, or posterior to, both these great authorities, and in a 
number of . subsequent, but very important commentaries and digests, 
which have developed the ancient law, and ultimately, because latest in 
time, have become first in authority. ’N Amongst these, one of the most 

** See ‘YAinavalkya-Dharmas^atra,’ I., 4, 6 • H. T. Colebrooke’s Preface to 
‘Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance f A. P, Stenzler, ‘ Zvlv Literatur 
der Indischen <3-esetzbucher,’ in A, Weber’s ‘ Indisehe Studien,’ vol. i., pp. 232 ff. ; 
StandiBh (3-rove Gtrady, ^A Treatise on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance,’ pp. Hx. — 
kxiv. 
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important in all matters relating to the law of inheritance is the 
Mitdkshard of VijndneB^vara, which, as Colebrooke says, is, with the 
exception of Bengal, ‘‘received in all the schools of Hindu law, from 
Benares to the southern extremity of the peninsula of India, as the 
chief groundwork of the doctrines which they follow, and as an authority 
from which they rarely dissent/'* The Mit&kshari was expanded inV 
subsequent digests, and, in consequence, the VivadachintimaAi, the 
Eatnakara, and Vivadaohandra, became the first legal authorities, on 
matters of inheritance, in Mithild, (Tirhut); the Viramitrodaya and 
the works of Kamal^kara became so at Benares ; the Vyavahlrama- 
yfikba amongst the Mahrattas, and the Smr^itichandrik^ and Vyavahto* 
MMhavJya at Madras. 

In Bengal the paramount authority on the law of inheritance is 
Jirafitav^hana’s Dayabhaga, which in several important respects differs 
from the ruling of the Mitakshara ; and in agreement with it are 
Baghunandana's Dayatattva, 8'rikn8hna-Tarka.lankara's Diyakrama- 
sangraha, besides various other works, which it is not necessary here to 
enumerate.! 

The best authorities on the law of adoption are the Dattakamim^lns4 
by NanSa Pand'ita ; the Dattakachandrika, by Devanda Bhaffa ; and 
after them, the Battakanirhaya, Dattakatilaka, Dattakadarpafia, Datta- 
kakaumudl, Battakadidhiti, and Dattakasiddh&nta maty art. All these 
commentaries and digests derive their authority from, and profess to he 
baaed on, the codes of Manu and Yajnavulkya and the other lawgivers 
already alluded to. They do not admit that there is any real diffa:ence 
between the laws laid down in the ancient works ; and wherever any 
such, differences seem to exist, ^tl^ey either endeavour to reconcile theta 
by the interpretations they put on their texts, or explain them away by 

# ‘Two Treatises,* Pref,, p. iv. 

t Coinpare the works mentioned in the note of the preceding page. 
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the assumption of accidental omissions which they supply. And it is 
in consequence of such interpretations or additions that different con- 
clusions have obtained in the Mitakshara- and the Bengal-schools, 
though both profess to derive their opinions from a correct and authori- 
tative underEftanding of the same ancient texts. 

That all these commentaries and digests, whenever it suits their 
Kne of argument, occasionally also reter to other non-legal works of 
Sanskrit literature, such as the vedic Gr'ihyasiitras, the Mahabharata, 
Ramayaha, the Purahas, and even the grammar of Pahini, need not 
surprise us, for their object is to convey the impression that a har- 
monious spirit pervades the whole antiquity of India, and that their 
ruling, therefore, is in accordance with all that is sacred to the Hindu 
mind. 

Now, from the facts I have been able to gather, it would appear that, 
with scarcely any exception, the English judges who are entrusted with 
the administration of the Hindu law of inheritance and adoption, are 
not acquainted with the Sanskrit language, and are unable therefore 
to found their decisions on a direct and immediate knowledge and 
examination of the original law sources just mentioned.^ Thfey must 
resort, therefore, to second-hand information which they deriwe from 
translations, and the assistance afforded them by the pleadings of 
counsel and otherwise. But as I am probably not very wrong in 
assuming that for the most part the counsel, too, are indebted for their 
knowledge of the Hindu law, not to the original texts, but to transla- 
tions of them, these translations are the real basis on which the admi- 
nistration of the Hindu law at present rests, and it will, therefore, be 
necessary to give a brief account of them. 

* The Law of Partition and Succeesion, from the VyavahAranirn'aya,^ by A. 
G. BnmeU. Mangalore, 1872. Preface, p. x. PAyadas'as'lold,* by the same. 
Ibid,, 1875, p. 5. 
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Of the code of Manu there exists the wcll-kaown complete translation 
of Sir W. Jones, first published in 1704, then in ITOO, and reprinted 
hy Haughton in 18^25. It was translated into German by Huttner in 
1797. A French translation of the original by Loisoleur Deslong- 
champs, mainly agreeing with that of his predecn^ssor, appeared in 
1183.^ A comploto transhitioi. iJermau of the code of Yi^juavalkya 
was published by Professot ton -r -a 1H49 : and some portions of the 
same code, translated into Ymi h * by Dr. lUier and Mr. Montriou, 
appeared in 1859. 

Tho Mitakshara of Yijnam vara is a running commentary on each 
verse of Yajuavalkya's InstiiuloH. The latter connists of three parts. 
The first treats of dcMra, or established rulcH of conduct, comprising 
such subjects as oducaiion and marriage, funeral rites, Ac. 'J’ha second 

# About thirty years ago, I boliovo, there appeared at CaUnitta a few parts of a 
new edition and translation of Manu, whioli seem to hare renmlnod almost 
unknown in Europe. The quarto volume in question, when operiod, ooutaing ot 
the loft side in one column the text of Manu in DevaTAgart, and in Bengal 
characters j and in another, a Btmgali tranalatiou of tho ct)rrofi|K)nding a 

few noteStin Bengali being generally added to thc^ page j mi the right side ?i mn, 
tains in qne column Sir W, Jones’s tranalntion, and pnniUt'l to it, in another 
column, a now English translation, which may be looked upon m a nmnir-g 
criticism on tho former. For though it ropoate m mmh as it approves^ of Bir W* 
Jones’s translation, in tho very wonla of the latter, this k apparently done in 
order to make its divorgcnco from it still more prominent j ami thi^ divergence is 
not inconsidorablo, and very often marks a decided miprovemeiifc on the rendermg 
of Sir W. Jones. Foot-^notos in English, moreover, are frecpiently added to justify, 
the disoropanoios. XJnfortimatoly— for there i» no doubt that the author of the 
new translation was a very oompotont scholar— in tho two copies of it known to 
me, the text breaks olf at vorso 40, and tho translation at vors© 33, of Book 8, 
while those two copies do not contain the name of the author or a date j and 
since ah my endeavours to learn more about tho process of the work Imve been 
uiisncoessful, I apprehend that no more of it, than the |)ortions I have tjpn, has 
appeared in print. The name of the editor and translator, as I learn from a Mend, 
is Taraohimd Ohuoketbutt?i^ 
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part treats of vyavaMra, or the business of life, including amongst 
many other topics judicature and inheritance ; the third part treats of 
prdyas^chittay and comprises penance, purification, transmigration, and 
Idndred subjects. Of the Yyavahara part of the Mitakshara eight 
chapters translated by W. H. Macnaghten first appeared in 18Ji9 ; and 
that portion of it which strictly relates to inheritance, about the four- 

m 

teenth part of the whole work, exists in the well-known translation hy 
Colebrooke, first published in 1810, and then edited in his Hindu law 
books by Mr. Whitley Stokes in 1865.- Of the Vyavaharamayfikha, 
Harry Borradaile published a [translation in 1827, which likevdse re- 
appeared in Mr. Stokes’s Hindu law books in 1805. 

The Yivadachintumani, translated into English by Prosonno Coomar 
Tagore, was published in 1863; the Yyavahara-Madhaviya, by Mr. A. 
0. Burnell, in 1868, and — through the medium of Tamul sources, as I 
am informed — the Smritichandrika, by Mr. T. Kristnasawmy Iyer, in 
1867. Of Jimutavabana’s Dayabhaga we possess the translation of 
Colebrooke, first published in 1810, and in his law books by Mr. 
Stokes in 1865; and of the Dayakramasangraha — also edited in the 
same collection by the same distinguished scholar — the translation of 
Wynch, first published in 1818. * 

Lastly, the Dattakamimdnsd and Dattakachandrika exist in. a 
translation by Sutherland, first published in 1821, then in 1825, and 
also embodied in Mr. Stokes’s Hindu law books. 

Besides these few translations, nothing whatever worth m.entioningi 
out of the large bulk of Plindu law literature, is accessible to the 
English judge, if unacquainted with Sanskrit, except a few disconnected 
verses of the ancient lawgivers, put together, vrithout any reference to 
the context in which they stand, in the Digest of Plindu law prepared 
by Jagannatha under the directions of Sir W. Jones.* 

^ Oolebrooke’s opinion of this Digest is contained in tlio foUowiiig passage 
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Tlie question, then, wliieli I have to raise is this : Do these trans- 
ktions-a mere fraction, I need not say, of the large mass of Hindu 
law literature— suffice both in quality and quantity for ensuring to 
litigants a proper and satisfactory administration of tlie Hindu law of 
inheritance and adoption ? 

Before giving ray opinion on this point, I will place myself in the 
position of a judge who has no means of examining for himself the 
original text of a statute, and I should then have to assume that the 
question asked must be answered by him in the aflirmativo. For on 
what grounds could he decide that the translations enumerated above 
were insufficient in quantity, and how could he undertake to say that 
any obJecUon mooted against their reliability was valid or not? It 
would be a dangerous and, I hold, an arbitrary proceeding on his part 
were he to overrule, for instance, the translation of a passage by Tagore 
or Burnell, merely because the translation of tlie same passage by Oolc’ 
brooke did not agree with it. and because the authority of Oolebrooke 
stands higher than that of the scholars differing from him. For how- 
ever high the authority of anyone, a doubt of this kind cannot be finally 
settled by it; and a mere consideration of the immense progress made 

from his preface to tlie * Two Treatises,’ &o., p. ii, In the preface to tlie trans* 
^on of the Digest, I Jiintod an opinion unfa?ourable to the arrangement of it, as 
It has been executed by the native compiler. I have been confirmed in that 
since its publication,* and indeed the author’s method 
cussing together the disoordaut opinions maintained by the lawyers of the 
several schools, without distinguishing in on intelligible manner which of them is 
0 received doctrine of each school, but on the contrary leaving it uncertain 
w ether any of the opinions stated by him do actually prevail, or wWoh doctrine 
m^t now be considered to be in force and which obsolete, renders his work of' 
tittle utility to persons conversant with the law, and of stiU less service to those 
w o are not versed in jurisprudence j ospeciaUy to the reader, for 

through the medium of translation, the work was particularly 
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by Sanskrit studies since the time when the great Colebrooke wrote, 
of the large quantity of new materials that have since come to light, of 
all the advantages in short, which, in consequence of the very labours of 
Colebrooke, later workers in the same field must have over him, would 
naturally make a judge hesitate in disposing of such doubts simply on 
the ground of tradition and authority. 

Yet instances of such conflicting translations are by no means rare ; 
and where therefore for his final opinion the judge would have to rely 
on third parties, his position would at any rate not he safe. 

To illustrate this uncertainty I will choose at random a few examples 
as they occur to me. 

The Mitdkshard and the digests, as I have already observed, con- 
stantly support their statements by quotations from Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and the other lawgivers ; but as every disputed case has not been fore- 
seen by them, these very quotations sometimes become the principal 
basis on which the judgment in a particular case has to rest. 

In dealing with the rights' of brothers, a verse of Yajnavalkya is 
quoted by the Dayabhdga of Jimfitavdhana, which Colebrooke translates 
as follows : — % 

“A half-brother, being again associated, may take the stjccession ; 
not a half “hr other y* though not re-united : but one united [by blood, 
though not by cojparcenary] may obtain the property ; and not [eccclU“ 
sively] the son of a different mother/’! 

In the Vivadachintdmafii, Tagore translates this verse thus r 
Re*united step-brothers, but not brothers who live separated, shall 
take each other's property. A uterine brother even when he is separated, 
shall have the property. But a sepcurated step-brother cannot get it.”| 

♦ The italics in this and the following quotations are intended to facilitate a 
comparison of the diflcrepanoies. 
t XI., 6, 18, t P. 306. 
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Again, in the V'j’uvahk'amayteha w© find Bomdaile translating this 
verse : — 

** One of a different womb, being again associated, may take the suc- 
cession ; not one of a different womb, if not ro-united : but [a whole 
brother if] re-united, obtains the property ; and not lewolmively] the son 
of a different mother/*^ 

Hence, according to Colebrobkc, a brother united by blood ; accord- 
ing to Tagore, a uterine brother, even when he u separated, may obtain 
the property; while according to Borradoile a whole brother may obtain 
it, but only on the condition of being re-tmited. Again, Colebrooke and 
Borradailo say that the son of a different mother cannot get the suc- 
cession exclusively, while Tagore says, that a stop-brother cannot get it, 
if separated. 

Or, under the heading of effects not liable to partition, the Mitdk- 
shai'^ cites a verse from Ndrada, which Colebrooke translates : — 

** He who maintains the family of a brother studying science, shall 
take, be he ever so ignorant, a share of the wealth gained by 8cienoe.”f . 

In the Vyavahara-Madhaviya, Mr* Burnell renders the same 
verse 

A member of a family though he he ignorant, who supports his 
brother while learning science, shall get a share of the wealth acq^uired 
by that brother by learning,”! 

And Tagore, in the Vivddachintdmadi : — ■ 

''Wealth, acquired by a learned man, whose family was supported, 
dming his absmicefrom home to acquire learning, by a brother, shall be 
shared with the latter, even if he be ignorant/'! 

Hence, according to Tagore's version a brother acquires this right 
Onily when he supports his brother's family during his absence from 

* r?., 9, 10. \ I., 4, S. J P. § P, 268. 
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home — a restriction not contained in Colebrooke’s and Burneirs trans- 
lation of the same passage,* 

Again, when treating of the succession to a woman’s peculiar pro- 
perty, Jimhtavahana’s Dayahhaga quotes a verse of Devala, which ac- 
cording to Golebrooke says : — 

** Pier subsistence, her ornaments, her perquisites, and Iter gains, are 
the separate property of a woman. Sl?e herself exclusively enjoys it; 
and her husband has no right to use it, unless in distress. 

But in the Yivadachinttoahi, Tagore renders the same verse 
thus : — 

“ Food and vesture, ornaments, perquisites, and xoealtli received hy a 
woman from a kinsman, are her own property &q.I 

Plence in Colebrooke’s translation the stridhana applies to all the 
gains of a woman; while in that of Tagore — and be italicizes the words 
“from a kinsman” — ^it applies solely to the wealth which a woman 
receives /rom a Idnsman, 

The word perquisite (sometimes also called “fee ”) in the foregoing 
quotations is the Sanskrit s'ulJca, and as an item of stridhayia it is defined 
in Jimtxtavahana’s Dayahhaga by a reference to Ivdtyayana, which 
Golebrooke translates as follows : — ♦ 

“Whatever has been received, as a price, of workmen on houses, 
furniture, and carriages, milking vessels and ornaments, is denominated 
afee”(S'ulka).§ 

In the Vyavahka-Madhaviya Mr. Burnell renders this verse as 
follows : — i 

“ What is received as the price of utensils for the house, or cattle, or 
milch cows, for personal ornaments or for work, that is called SulJcaJ*\\ 

^ J oily’s translation of * N^rada’s Institutes,” xiii., 10. Mayr, * Das Indisoho 
Erbreoht,’ p. 26. BurneU, Wyavoh^ranirn'aya,’ p. 29. 
t IV., 1. 16. t P. 263 § IV., 3, 19. 





II P. 41. 
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And Tagore, in the Vivadachintamahi : — 

The small sums which are received by a woman as the price or 
rewards of household duties, using household utensils, tending beasts of 
burden, looking after milch cattle, taking care of ornaments of dress, or 
superintending servants, are called her perquisites/’* 

The claims of a woman on the ground of B'ulka would therefore be 
greatly dilTerent according to tHe rendering of Colebrooka, Burnell, or 
Tagore, of the same authoritative passage.! 

An outcast, it is well known, is subject to legal disabilities ; be is not 
allowed to testify, and ho is excluded from inheritance. Now Sir W, 
Jones, and after him Tagore,]: tender the verse of Manu, IX., in 
the following way : — 

** But it is just that the heir who knows bis duty should give all of 
them [viz. relatives who arc excluded from inheritance] food and raiment 
for life without stint, according to the best of his power ; he who gives 
them nothing sinks assuredly to a region of jguni&lmeni'* 

But in the MUdMiard^^ where this passage from Manu is quoted, ^ 
Oolebrooke renders it — 

'^BuC it is fit, that a wise man should give all of them food and 
raiment without stint to the best of his power : for he, who gives it not, 
shall b^ deemed an outcast ^ 

According to Sir W. Jones and Tagore, such a dereliction of duty 
would therefore entail a spiritual consequence only, but according to 
Celebrooke serious legal penalties too.H • 

Without multiplying instances like tboso, 1 may now ask how could 
a judge, without a knowledge of Sanskrit, decide which of those scholars 

• P. 258. 

+ Jo%, /Die reohtliclie Stellung der Frauen hoi don alten Indem/ p. 28 jff*. 
Mayr,ll,, p, 167. BumeU, 1,1., p. 45 flP. 

i ‘TivIdadV p, 248. § II., 10, 5. 


II BumoU, 1.1, p. 13. 
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is right, or whether their differ ence of translation is based on a different 
reading of the same text, and if so, which of these different readings 
has a claim to greater authority than the rest? And if he cannot 
decide this question, what is to become of justice in all those cases that 
are governed by the law contained in these conflicting versions ? 

But as a Hindu has clearly a right to have justice done to him 
according to what are his real authorities, it is impossible to forego the 
question whether the present English translation of the law books can 
be implicitly relied upon as an equivalent for the originals. 

On the whole, I have no doubt they may; and of all translations 
from Sanskrit into a European language I know of none to which, in 
my opinion, greater admiration is due than to the translation of Jimff- 
tavahana’s and Vijnanes'vara's law of inlioritaiicc by Colebrooke. So 
great, indeed, was the conscientiousness of that scholar, so thorough 
his understanding of the Hindu mind, and so vast and accurate his 
Sanskrit learning, that there is always the strongest reason for hesita- 
tion whenever one might feel disposed to question a rendering of his. 
And as Colebrooke’s authority is still pafandount in all law courts which 



have to deal with Hindu law, the aid afforded by his works to •English 
judges cannot he too highly valued. • 

But, in the first place, the same high opinion cannot be entertained 
of all the translations already mentioned, for, with the exception of the 
version of the Vyavahara-Madhaviya by Mr. Burnell, most of them are. 
often too free and vague to he thoroughly reliable ; and even the trans- 
lation of the Vivadachintaraaiii by the late Prosonno 0. Tagore, is 
often more paraphrastic than is compatible with an accurate rendering 
of the text. 

And in the second place, it should also be remembered that, apart 
from Burneirs, Tagore's, and Kristiiasawmy's translations which ap- 
peared a few years ago, and those of Loiseleur Doslongcbampa, Stenzlor, 
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and Eoer, which may likewise be looked upon as relating to our own 
period, the remaining important works date from the end of the last 
and the earlier part of the present century, when there was not a single 
critical edition of any of their originals. Ilonce, with the MS. 
materials which have since come to light, with the numerous good 
editions of law texts to which it is now easy to refer, — I may here only 
name the admirable edition, by^^lJliaratachandraa'iromaAi, of Jimiltavd- 
hana’s Dayabhaga, with seven commentaries, publisliod under the 
patronage of P. C. Tagore, the various editions of Yfynavalkya, with 
the whole Mitakshara, published at Cahmtta, Benares, and Bombay, 
and several editions of Manu, with the connnentary of Kullukabhaffa, 
— in a word, with the immense progress which Sanskrit studies have 
made for the last thirty years, both in India and Kuropu, it would be 
much more surprising if those translations wore still found to stand the 
test of modern scholarship, than if they woro found to fail. 

And from this point of view alone must wo judge of imperfections 
^ which occur, not only in Borradaile, Wynch, and Butherland, but also 
in Sir W. Jones’s translation of Manu, and oven in Colebrooke's trans- 
lations ^f the two treatises of Vijuanes'vara and Jimtitavahana. Yet 
that suck imperfections exist, whatever the cause may be, is undeni- 
able ; and as even the accomplished work of Colabrooko is not entirely 
exempt from them, it may easily be inferred that they call for the atten- 
tion of those who are answerable for the administration of the Hindu law. 

To illustrate the nature of the imperfections of which I here speak, 
and which have a material hearing on the law of succession, I will 
choose some instances from Colobrooko’s ' Two Treatises/ 

In Jimhtavahana,* the right to the female line of succession is laid 
down in an important text from Vr'ihasjmti. According to Colehrooke 
this text runs thus : — 


IT., 8, 81. 
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The mother’s sister, tlie maternal uncle^ the father’s sister, the 
mother-in-law, and the wife of an elder brother, are pronounced similar 
to mothers. If they leave no issue of their bodies, nor son [of a rival 
wife], nor daughter’s son, nor son of those persons, the sister’s son and 
the rest shall take their property.’^ 

That in a series of female relatives the '' maternal uncle ” should 

m 

occur, and be declared to be similar to a mother, would in itself bo im- 
probable ; nor is he really mentioned there ; and the mistake seems to 
have been caused by an omission in the ]\I S. used by Colcbrooke ; for 
according to the correct text the passage reads : — 

“ The mother’s sister, the tvije of a maternal tmcle, the paternal 
iincys tvifey the father’s sister, the mother-in-law, and tlio wifo of an 
elder brother are pronounced similar to motliers. If they leave no 
issue of their body, nor son, nor daughter’s son, nor son of those persons, 
the sister’s son and the rest shall take their property.”* 

Hence the maternal uncle cannot claim on the ground of this passage, 
but in his stead the wife of a maternal uncle and tho paternal uncle’s 
wife can so cl aim. f 

In the same chapter, where the eon’s prior right to inhoriJance is 
mentioned,]: a quotation from Vrlddha-S'dtatapa is rnado at tho sarao 
time to show in what order the succession of other persons is regulated 
in accordance with the benehts which, through the S'raddha rites, they 
may confer on the soul of the deceased. Colebrooke renders the passage 
as follows : — 

“ The son’s preferable right too appears to rest on his preseriting the 
greatest number of beneficial oblations, and on his rescuing his parent 

* Calc. 8vo. ed., 1829 (p. 154) j Bharatach.’s od. (p. 172) : mdtuli' svasd mdtu- 
Idni, pitr'ivyastri pitr'isvasd, sVas'rdlx' pfir\r£yapatnt cha m&tr'itulydh' praMrfcitini' ; 
yad dsdm auraso na sydt suto dauhitra eva yd, tatsuto vd dhauam' tdsdm' Bvasri" 
yddydh' Bam^pnuyuh'. 

t Burnen, LL, p. 61. t IV., 8, 36. 
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from heU. And a passage of Vr'iddha-S'dtatapa expressly provides for 
the funeral oblations of these women: ‘ For the wife of a maternal uncle 
or of a sister’s son, of a father-in-law and of a spiritual-parent, of a 
friend and of a maternal grandfather, as well as for the sister of the 
mother or of the father, the oblation of food at obsequies must be per- 
formed. Such is the settled rule among those who are conversant 
with the Vedas.’ ” 

The drift of the quotation from Vr'iddha-S'atatapa as it stands would 
not be intelligible, for Jxmfttavahana alleges his words, not in order to 
state for whom the S'raddha shonld be performed, but by whom the 
benefits are confened, and thus the title to inheritance in succession is 
acquired. But according to the words of the correct text, and the in- 
terpretation of them in the Dayanirdaya, the passage from Vr'iddha- 
S'&tatapa would have to be rendered thus : — 

“ . . . . And a passage of Vr'iddha-S'atatapa expressly provides for 
the funeral oblations of the following persons (masc.): the maternal 
uncle (performs the S'raddha) for a sister’s son, and a sister’s son for his 
maternal uncle, (a son-in-law) for a father-in-law.! a (pupil) for a 
spiritudl teacher, (a friend) for a friend, and (a daughter’s son) for a 
materna? grandfather. And also for the wives of these persons, and ' 
the sister of a mother and father, the oblation of food at obsequies must 
he performed. Such, &c.”* 

* The original passage, according to the text publisliod in Oalc. 1829 (p. 167), 
and Bharatach.’B edition (p, 176), is as foUows i--M&tulo bhftgineyasya svasrlyo 
m&tolasya cha, s'vas'urasya guros' ohaiva sakhyur mWtoabasya olia, eteshtei 
ohaiva bhAryAbhyah' avasur mitub' pitus talhi, s'rfiddhadAnam.' tu kartavyam iti 
vedavid&m' stbitir iti Vr'iddba-S'fttfttapa-vaolranftt. Atnlsbto pm'd'adatva-prati- 
pAdanM ayam piTi'd''adA-tiavi8''c8liM adhik^rakramali'. 

In the M^akcmivudi,^hQTQ this passage from S'flUtapa is qiuoted (ed. Oalc., 
p, the foUowig comment from the is appended to it ; Mfi^tulo 

bh4gineyasya pin'd''adah' j evam' svasrlyo mAtulasya pin^d'adali' j sVas'urasya 
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The importance of this passage had a recent illustration in the case 
of Grihadi Lall Koy v. the Government of Bengal. Gridhari was the 
maternal uncle of the father of a deceased Zemindar, whose inheritance 
he claimed, no other heirs claiming ; but as the Bengal Government 
maintained that there was no law-text under which a maternal uncle 
could succeed to the property of a sister's son, it held that this was a 
case of escheat, and the High Court at Calcutta actually delivered a 
judgment in favour of the Crown. Now, since it has never been 
denied that a clear duty to perform the S'rS.ddha implies a right to 
succeed, there can be no doubt that the judgment of the High Court 
musfc have been different, had it been able to avail itself of the correct 
translation of the passage quoted, proving as that does, the maternal 
uncle’s duty to perform the S'raddha for a sister’s son. 

In Jimhtavahana,* according to Oolebrooke, a grandmother and great 
grandmother would seem to have no right to succeed, inasmuch as they 
take no part in the Sraddha. It is true that the passage alluded to 
would stand in direct contradiction with others in the same work, 
where the grandqiother’s and great-grandmother’s right is distinctly 
admitted, but the fact is that no such contradiction results from the 
original text. Colebrooke’s words are ; — • 

** Nor can it be pretended that the stepmother, grandmother and 
great-grandmother take their places at the funeral repast, in conse- 
quence of [ancestors being deified] with their wives.” 

Whereas the correct original text would in the translation run : — 

** Nor can it be pretended that a stepmother, a stepmother of a 
father, and a stepmother of* a paternal grandfather, take their places at 


pm'd'adah' j guroh' pm'd'adA.t4 s'iskyah' ; mdtdmahasya pm'd'adfl,td. 
dauhitrah. Eteshto bMrydbhyah^ atrlbhyah 8'r4ddhad4nam' karta- 

vyam itiveddrthopanibandhr'in^dm' nishtlid ; iti Bdyan'irn'ayah’. 

♦ XI., 6, 8. 
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the funeral repast, in o'onseiiuence of [ancestors being deified] with their 
'wives.”* 

In the translation of the Mitahsharal— for I will also add an instance 
or two from this treatise— a curious mistake has been caused by Cole- 
hrooke’s adopting part of the translation by Sir W. Jones of a passage 
of Mann, quoted byVijnanes'vara in support of his rule regarding effects 
not liable to partition. 

-If the horses or the lilco," Vijnaoos^ara says, ‘^>0 numerous, they 
must be distributed among cohoirs who Uvo by the sale of them. If 
they cannot be divided, the number being uncaual, they belong to the 
oldest brother, as ordained by Manu.” And now follows tho quotation 
from tho latter, t which Colebrooke has rendered thus : 

“Let them never divide a single goat or sheop, or a single beast with 
uncloven hoofs : a single goat or sheep belongs to the first-bom.” 

How, on the ground of such a text from Mann, the Mitaksbara could 
forbid the division of an unegnal number of cattle, would be unintelli- 
gible. But 'what Mann really says is 

' “If goats and sbeep, together with beasts that have uncloven feet, 
are of an unequal number, let no division be made of them ; but let such 
an unequal number of goats and sheep {v,L lot such goats and sbeep, 
with beasts that have uncloven feet), go to the first-born. 

The error arose from the translators mistaking the import of tho 
singular number which is required by Sanskrit compounds to express 
collectiveness, and which in the case of the Dvandva compound ajdvikam 

* .Oalo. ed. 1829 (p. 328), Bbaratach.’s od. (p. 832) : Na oka aapatnllcatvona 
Bapatnimatuh' sapatnlpitaioQaliy&h' sapatniprapitamahyas' cha s'raddke 'nupra- 
yes'ah'. Compare the analogous passage in tho V%rcmUroda^a^ f. 208, 5, 11. 1 
In this instance a printer's mistake perhaps caused the inaccuracy in Oole- 
hrooke’s renderings for if we road in it tho step- mother, -grand- mother.” &o., 
the cMef disorepany would he removed. 

1 1., 4, 18. t TX:., 119. [Mayr, l.l 1., p. 84.] 
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“ goats and sheep ” is also interpreted in this sense hy the oommentator 
Ktilluiahhatt'a, with a reference to the grammar of Panini.* 

In the chapter which treats of the right of a widow to inherit the 
'estate of one who leaves no male issue, the Mit&ksharaf says 
1 “In the first place, the wife shares the estate. ‘Wife’ (patnt) 
Big nifi flH a woman espoused in lawful wedlock ; conformably with the 
etymology of the term as implying a connexion with religious rites. 
The singular number ‘ wife’ (in the text of Yajnavalkyd) signifies the 
kind; hence if there are several wives belonging to the same or different 
casus, they divide the property according to the shares (prescribed to 
them), and take it.” 

The italicized words are entirely omitted in Oolebrooke’s translation, 
and as there is no other passage in the Mitakshari which relates to the 
emergency of several wives surviving a man who leaves no male issue, 
it is needless to point out how important they axe in a disputed case of 
- this nature. The omission, I may add, has already been noticed by- 
Mr. Stokes in a note to page 53 of his ‘ Hindu Law Books,’ where he 
comments on a passage of Borradafle’s Vyavahara-mayukha. 

I need not enlarge any further on mistakes of this nature, which, as 
,I have already observed, may chiefly have arisen from the imperfect 
condition of MSS. which were-used for the translations ; but it is clear 
that thev mav become a serious impediment to rightful claims, and 
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whether, even in their moat perfect condition, tho existing translations 
of tho Hindu kw hooks could be held to sufiico for tlie settlement of the 
numerous cases that arise from disputes in matters of Hindu inheri- 
tance and adoption* 

No one, I think, acquainted with the works enumerated at the com- 
mencement of this paper, and with works of Sanskrit literature 
quoted hy them, would affirm "that they ih suffice. Ho would, on 
the contrary, have to own that many law-books, as yet untranslated are 
Bomotimos a matorial aid. and sometimes even indispensable, for a correct 
understanding of the Mitakshora and tho digest of Jimdtavahana. 

The Viramitrodaya, for instance, is to a largo extent a full commen- 
tary on the Mitdkshara, which it copiously quotes ; and the same may 
he said of the Smr'ilichmdnkd, of which a few years ago not a line had 
appeared in print, and of which oven now a trustworthy translation 
cannot he said to exist. Again, tho seven commentaries on Jimdtavd. 
hana’s Dayabhaga, Ilnghuuandana’s Smr'ititattva, tho treatises of Kama, 
kkara, tho Dayakaumudi, and Idndred works, aro in numerous instances 
the best, if not the only, moans for arriving at tho precise meaning of 
its text.'' And so long as all those works remain untranslated, justice 
to the Emdus in matters of inheritance must remain uncertain, because 
it would often have to depend on tho reasoning of tho European mind, 
which failing to appreciate tho historical facts and the religious ground 
on which Hindu reasoning proceeds, must necessarily often become 
fallacious. In a recent ease tried in the High Court at Port Wffliam. 
the Chief Justice gave the advice, not to introduce English notions 
into cases governed by Hindu law. “ The Hindu law of inheritance,” 
he very justly observed, "is based upon the Hindu religion, and we 
must be Cautious that in administering Hindu law we do not, by acting 
upon our notions derived from English law, inadvertently wound or 
offend the re%,ouB feelings of those who may be affeotod by our deoi- 
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sions ; or lay down principles at variance with the religions of those 
whose law we are administering.”-— (In the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William. Ordinary original civil jurisdiction, 1st September, 1809, 
Gannendro Mohun Tagore v. Opendro Mohun Tagore, &c., p. S3.) 

Yet how much even judges of the highest standing are liable to err, 
if, for a knowledge of the positive Hindu law, they substitute that which 
from an English point of view may appear to be the most logical and 
faultless reasoning, will be seen by the instance of a Privy Council 
judgment which, if relied upon as a precedent, would materially alter 
the whole Hindu law of inheritance in one of its vital points. 

The judgment I am here alluding to is that delivered on the 30th of 
November, 1863, by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council upon 
the appeal of Kattama Nauchear v. the llaja of Sivaganga, from the 
Sudder Devanny Adawlut at Madras. 

The object of the litigation was the Zemindary of Sivaganga, situated 
in the Madras Presidency, Its last owner, who was in undisputed 
possession of it, had died in 1839, leaving no male issue, but several 
wives by whom he had daughters ; and the daughter of one of those 
wives was the appellant in the case ; for the Sudder Court at**Madras 
had decided against her claims, and pronounced in favour of^the res- 
pondent, a nephew of the deceased, who at the time of the appeal was 
in possession of the Zemindary. 

The issues of the case, as stated in the judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, were these : — 

1* Were Gaurivallabha (the deceased Baja) and his brother (for the 
grandson of the latter was the respondent, the Bajil in possession) un- 
divided in estate, or had a partition taken place between them ? 

3. If they were undivided, was the Zemindary the self-acquired and 
separate property of Gaurivallabha (the deceased Baja) ? And if so — 

3. What is the course of succession according to the Hindu law of 
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the south of India of such an acquisition, where the family is in other 
respects an undivided family ? 

The first of these questions, the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Couneil answered in the sense that the deceased Rajd. and 
his brother were undivided in estate; and this being a question of fact, 
we have simply to accept their Lordships’ finding. 

In regard to the second question, the judgment held that the Zemin- 
dary was not the ancestral, but the self-acquired and separate property 
of the late Raja; and this, too, being a question of fact, no remark has 
to be added to it. 

Concerning the third, however, which is a question of law, the judg-^ 
ment went on to say, that according to the law in the south of India, as 
affecting members of an undivided family, the Zemindary would have 
passed to the nephew had it been ancestral property, but being self- 
acquired property, the daughter of one of the widows — the appellant in 
the case — was entitled to it. 

Now, in the first place, I must here observe that this judgment is 
exclusively based on what their Lordships consider to be the law of the 
Mitlikshar^. That the MitS,kshar^ is one of the law authorities in the 
south oMndia is unquestionable ; but it is likewise an undisputed fact 
that it is not the primary authority in that part of India. As before 
stated, the Mitakshara, which is merely a running commentary on the 
text of Y^navalkya, is incomplete in many respects ; and amongst the 
later works which enlarged on it and supplied its defects, the digests 
called SmrHtichmdrikd and Vyavahdra Mddhavtya became the chief 
authorities in the south. At the time when the Sivaganga case was 
pending, Mr. Bumell’s translation of the Mddhaviya did not exist^ 
not even the imperfect version of the Smr'itichandrika by Mr. Kristna- 
iawiny Iyer. These works were then accessible only in Sanslait MSS. 
Hence not so much as an allusion to them occurs in the judgment of the 
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J udicial Committee ©f the Privy Council ; and while it is not denied 
that the respondent had a right to have his claims dealt with according 
to the recognised primary law of his country, we here meet with the 
anomalous circumstance that they were decided upon according to what 
in the south of India is only considered as a secondary source of law. 

And that this distinction is not merely a fortuitous^ one is proved by 
the case itself. For there is no text in the Mitakshara which clearly 
provides for it, whereas there are passages in the Smr'itichandrikd and 
the Mddhavtya which, I have no doubt, would have proved to their 
Lordships* minds that the second question they had raised was irre- 
levant to the case, and that their 'final decision was even contrary to the 
very spirit of the law of the Mitakshara. 

But as they were not acquainted with the two Digests which, while 
in perfect accordance with the Mitakshara, elucidate its obscurities, 
their Lordships supplied the apparent defect of the Mitakshara with 
arguments which, from a European point of reasoning, might bear out 
the conclusion at which they arrived, but from a Hindu point of view 
do not. 

I have already mentioned that the family of the appellant and the 
respondent were admittedly undivided in ©state. Yet in a* family of 
this description the judgment of the Judicial Committee raised the 
question as to what was in it ancestral, and what was self-acquired, 
property. Such a question, however, cannot judicially occur in an 
undivided family, so long as it remains undivided, which was here the 
case. The translated text of the Mitakshara itself is silent on the law 
of succession in reference to an undivided family, for the text of Yajna- 
valkya, which this commentary follows verse by verse, does not deal 
with it ; and in the first section of its second chapter, which treats of 
the right of widows to inherit in default of male issue, and on which 
the j udgment in this case is exclusively based, nothing is stated affect- 
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ing the riglita of any member of an undivided family. On the other 
hand, the Vyavahdra-Mddhavtyay and especially the Smr^itichandrikd, 
very distmctly regulate the succession rights in an undivided family : 
it results from them that only a male member of such a family can be 
heir, and that so long as the family remains undivided^ the whole of the 
property, whether ancestral or self-acquired, is vested in him.^ The 
reasons of such a law are likewise clear. In an undivided family the 
principal religious duties are undivided, and tlie benefits, therefore, to 
be bestowed on tho soul of the deceased ancestor — benefits on which 
the right of succeasion rests — can be conferred only by one single 
member of the family, its actual hoad.f 
Not having before them this distinct law, which is quite in harmony 
with the law of Manu and all other legislators, and being left in doutt 
by a section of the Mitakshara, which having nothing whatever to do 
with tho case in question could of course not enlighten them, the Lords 
of tho Judicial Committee laid down a perfectly novel proposition which, 
if adopted, would alter the basis of the whole Hindu law. 

“There are two principles/* the judgment says,! “ on which the rule 
of succesMon, according to the Hindu law, appears to depend : the first 
is that which determines the right to offer the funeral oblation, and the 
degree in which the person making the offering is supposed to minister 
to the spiritual benefit of the deceased ; tlie other is an assumed right 
of survivorship.” 

But the fact is, that there is only one principle, that stated by the 
Eeport in the first proposition, and that the second does not exist at all. 
Of the first, Sir W. Jones had already said that it contains tho key to 
the uolxole Hindu law of inheritance ; and even the single text which 

♦ The question, therefore, what is ancestral and what is self-acquired property 
can judicially only occur at tho time when division takes place, 
t See Appendix, t Page 18 , 
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the judgment adduces in support of its theory of a right of survivorship, 
had it been quoted in full, and with the remarks attached to it by the 
Smr'itichandrika, would have shown that no such right can be inferred 
from it.* 

* After the words above quoted there are two principles .... right of 
survivorship ”) the Report continues : — “Most of the authorities rest the tmcon- 
tested right of widows to inherit the estates of their husbands, dying separated 
from their kindred, on the first of these principles (1 Strange, 135). Rut some 
ancient authorities also invoke the other principle (viz. that of survivorship). 
Vr'ihaspati (3 Dig. 458, tit. cccxcix ; see also Sir W. Jones’ paper cited 2 Strange, 
250) says : — ‘ Of him whose wife is not deceased half the body survives j how 
should another take the property, while half the body of the owner lives ? ^ ” The 
text here quoted by the judgment reads, however, in full, as quoted by the Smr'iti- 
chandrik^l., thus ; — “ In Scripture, in the traditional code, and in popular practice, 
a wife (patni) is declared by the wise to be half the body (of her husband), equally 
sharing the fruit of {his) pwre and imj^ure acts (t.e. of virtue and vice). Of him 
whose wife is not deceased, half the body lives j how then should another take his 
property while half the body of the owner lives ? Although Sakulyas (distant 
kinsmen), although his father, his mother,, and uterine brothers be present, the wife 
of him who died, leaving no male issue, shall take hia share.” (The same passage 
also occurs in Jimfitavdh ana’s D^yabMga, XI., 1, 2, and in Sir W. Jones’ paper, 
% Strange, 250, mentioned by the Report). The Smr'itichandrik^ (Calc, ed., p. 58) 
introduces this passage with the following words : — “ Accordingly, after having 
pronounced that compared to other (relatives) a wife has a nearer claim on account 
of the ci/rctmstance that she has the property of conferring visible and spiritual 
benefits (on the deceased), Yr'ihaspati has shown that the wife has the share of her 
husband’s property, if there are no secondary (or adopted) sons, though father 
and other heirs as far downwards as the Sakulyas may be alive.” Again, after 
having explained the import of the word “ wife in the passage quoted, 

the same law authority says: — “ Accordingly, the term patni gives us to under- 
stand that her fitness to perform sack religious acts^ as the rites in honowr of the 
moMes^ is the reason that she is entitled to take the share of her hmhand'* It is 
clear, therefore, that though “ acting upon our notions derived from English law,” 
we might feel induced to infer from the word “ lives,” in the alleged passage, a 
right of survivorship, the Hindu mind, and especially the very law authority on 
which the judgment should have been based, was far from following such a course 
of reasoning. It looked, on the contrary, upon this passage as confirming the 
spiritual principle, and this principle alone. 
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Thejudgmentfnrther asks;— If the first of these principles (the 
spiritual principle) were the only one involved, it would not be easy to 
see why the widow’s right of inheritance should not extend to her 
husband's share in an undivided estate.” 

This question is perfectly pertinent, but it is one of the great points 
of difference between the D&yabhaga- and the Mit^kshard schools. The 
former assuming that under any conditions the widow would confer the 
greatest spiritual benefits on the soul of a deceased husband, provided 
he leaves no male issue, in consequence rules that, in such an emer- 
gency, she is always entitled to succeed to the property of the husband 
whether the latter be divided or not. The Mitakshard school, on the 
contrary, not admitting this superior spiritual power of a widow in an 
und/wided family , excludes her from the position she holds in the 
Ddyahhfiga school. But the Sivaganga case fell under the law of the 
Mitakshara school, and it is not for m to decide whether the view of 
the latter regarding the spiritual power of a wife is, or is not, more 
correct than that of the Ddyabhdga school. 

In short, there being no positive text governing the case before the 
Judicial Gommittee simply because their Lordships could not refer 
to the very law authorities conformably tp which alone the case should 
have been decided— they relied on an irrelevant text of the Mittohari, 
and in applying the law of succession which is applicable only to a 
divided family, to an undivided one, even mistook this text itself. 

Thfilt this judgment, if accepted as an amthoritative interpretation of 
the Hindu law, would introduce a second principle, hitherto unknown, 
into the Hindu right of inheritance, and would entirely alter this law so 
far as undivided Hindu families are concerned, requires no further re- 
mark. But it seems equally clear that such a result could never have 

♦Page 16. 
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occurred if the Lords of the Judicial Committee had been in possession 
of more law texts than at the time were accessible to them.* 

Another instance of the insufficiency of the law texts as hitherto 
translated, is afforded by the judgment of the High Court of Calcutta in 
the matter Gridhari Lall Roy v. the Government of Bengal, to which 
I have already had occasion to refer. And as it implies a large class 
of cases which may equally suffer from the same cause, it will not be 
deemed superfluous to draw attention to it. 

I have just pointed out the great principle on which the Hindu law ^ 
of inheritance is based. A kind of spiritual bargain is at the root of it. 
For the direct or indirect benefit of his future life, a person requires 
after his death certain religious ceremonies — ^the S'raddha— to be per- 
formed for him ; and since these ceremonies entail expense, his property 
is supposed to be the equivalent for such expense. A direct benefit 
from the S'rdddha is derived, for instonce, by a father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, to whom the funeral cakes are offered by a son, grand- 
son, or great-grandson ; and an indirect benefit, by a deceased whoso 
relatives present the funeral cakes to his maternal, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, and great-great-grandfather ; for by doing so, they 'perform 
for him that duty which, when alive, he would have been boudd to per- 
form.-l Since, however, the nearer a person is related to the deceased, 
the greater is the direct or indirect benefit which he is able to confer on 
the latter’s soul, the nearer, too, are his claims to the inheritance- - 
Butin the same degree as -a person owes the S'raddha to a relative, the 
purity of his body is also affected by the death of that relative ; and 
the time within which the impurity he suffers in consequence can be 
removed by certain religious acts, depends therefore on the degree of 
relationship in which he stood to the deceased. Again, the right of 

* Burnell, LI., p. Tii. 

t See e, g. Jimdimdhana, XI., 1, 34 j XI., 6, 13. 
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marriage is affected by the degree of relationship, for within certain 
degrees marriage is strictly forbidden by the Hindu law* 

To obtain, therefore, an authoritative explanation of what, to a Hindu, 
are the degrees of relationship — -and on these degrees, again, depends 
the order of succession — we have especially to look to those portions of 
the codes of law, and those separate treatises, which relate to the per- 

r 

formance of the S'raddha, to the laws concerning impurity and the 
removal of it, and to the laws of marriage. All that occurs in regard 
^ to these important topics under the head of inheritance is hut inciden- 
tally stated there, as serving the argument in point, but not with a 
view of being an exhaustive treatment of the matter. On the whole, 
there is but little to he gathered from the chapter of inheritance regard- 
ing the relative rights of heirs ; and if the number of such heirs is large, 
and the degrees of their affinity are intricate, thore would be a consider- 
able difficulty in deducing, from the general argument merely^ the 
* precise right of a particular heir. 

Now, in a complete code of law like that of Manu or Y^navalkya, 
the subject of S'raddha, impurity and marriage, is dealt with in the 
dchdjra find prdyas'oMUa (the first and third) portions of the work, not 
in the second, a portion of which is devoted to inheritance. But as of 
the commentatorial works on Manu, of the whole Mitakshard on the 
first and third books of Y^navalkya, of the great work of Raghunan- 
dana, and of the numerous important works and treatises dealing with 
these topics, such as the Niriiayasindhu, Dharmasindhusdra, S'rdddha- 
viveka, S'riddhanirhaya, Acharadars'a, and many others, nothing what- 
ever as yet exists in translation, it may easily be surmised that judges 
unable to read these works in the original language are deprived of a 
very important means of deciding on the relative rights of claimants to 
successions, and that in many instances their decisions may be at fault ; 
for I do not think that, without a positive knowledge of the Hindu 
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I religion in its greatest detail, any European could undertake to say 

whether, for instance, a brother confers more or less benefit on the soul 
of a brother than his daughter’s son; or whether a maternal grand- 
mother oh the father’s side enjoys that privilege in a higher or lower 
degree than a paternal grandmother on the mother’s side. In the 
judgment of the High Court at Calcutta, on the case to which I am 
about to attach some remarks, the learned judges indeed say; “It 
would be difficult for a person at the present day to give a clear and in- 
telligible reason for many of the eccentricities and anomalies which ^ 
characterize Hindu law of all schools, and this notwithstanding the 
y encomium of the Pleader on its stem logic and uncompromising 

adherence to principles once laid down.”^ But what in this passage is 
called “ eccentricities and anomalies,” is nothing but the consequence 
of the religious views on which the S'rMdha ceremonies rest. It is 
certainly difficult — nay, impossible — to understand this consequence 
without a knowledge of its cause, but the latter once mastered in its 
detail, I believe that “ the encomium of the Pleader ” would not he 
found an exaggerated one. 

The case in question is the one already alluded to, and the judg- 
ment which the Pligh Court at Calcutta passed on it is highly instruc- 
tive in several respects, for it tells us that a maternal uncle is to a 
Hindu no heir at all, even if no other relatives of the deceased dispute 
his claim. To understand this extraordinary finding, it is necessary to 
see from what premises it was deduced. 

According to the degrees of relationship, the old lawgivers divided 
heirs into three categories, the first being that of the Sa^infd’as, or 
kindred connected by the PvnJd'a or the funeral cake offered at the 
! S'raddha, and extending to the seventh degree (including the survivor) 


* Gl-ridkari LaU Roy a, the Bengal Qovernmont. ‘ Record,^ p. 98. 
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in the ascending and descending male line ; the second, consisting of 
the Samdnoddkast or kindred connected by the libation of (udaka) ^ater 
only offered at the S'r^ddha, who extend to the fourteenth degree ; and 
the third comprising the so-called Bcmdhus or Bdndhavcts^ who, in the 
chapter of the Eitakshard and the D&yabhdga treating of them, Cole- 
brooke generally renders cognates. It was as one of the last category that 
Gxidhari claimed as the maternal uncle of the father of a deceased 
Zemindar. But the judges of the High Court of Bengal did not allow 
the claim, on the ground that he was excluded from the right of inherit- 
ance by the definition given of the term handhUf in the sixth section of 
the second chapter of the Mitfikshorfi. The passage on which the 
judgment relied runs thus : — 

“ Bandhua (cognates) are of three kinds; related to the person him- 
self, to his father, or to his mother : as is declared by the following text. 

‘ The sons of his own father’s sister, the sons of his own mother’s sister, 
and the sons of his own maternal uncle, must be considered as Ms own 
Bandhua. The sons of his father’s paternal aunt, the sons of his 
father’s maternal aunt, and the sons of his father’s maternal uncle, 
must be deemed hia father’s Bandhua. The sons of his mother’s 
paternal'aunt, the sons of his mother’s maternal aunt, and the sons of 
his mother’s maternal uncle, must he reckoned hia mother’s Bandhua.' ”* 

Now, as in this list the sons of a father’s maternal uncle are called 
Bamdhu, but not the father’s maternal uncle himself, and as Gridhori 
did not pretend that he was either a Sapin'Sa or a Samdnodaka, he was 
nowhere. 

His plea was, that the enumeration contained in the quoted text was 
not cm exhomlive one, but merely an illustration of the line in which 
relativea called Bandhu must be sought for; that a father's maternal 

♦ Two Treatises, &o., p* 862. Bumell, LL, p. 87. Mayr, U., p» 140. 
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uncle stood in the same position to his son (named in that list) as a 
maternal uncle to his (also named there) ; and since a maternal uncle, 
he argued, was clearly intended to he included in the list, a fa therms 
maternal uncle belonged to the relatives of the Bandhu category. The 
correctness of the analogy was admitted by the judgment,^ but it still 


denied that a maternal uncle was intended to be included in the list. 
The Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, admijtting 
the appellant’s plea, reinstated him in his right, and there can be no 
question that they did justice to his claim ; but as the arguments on 
which their judgment was based would have been stronger, and would 
have been less hypothetical, than they now are, had their Lordships 
been able to avail tbemselvesj of more and of safer texts than were at 
their disposal, and as neither the Bengal Government could ever have 
claimed the inheritance of Woopendro, nor the High Court of Calcutta 
pronounced against the Bandhu quality of a “ maternal uncle/’ had 
they possessed the same advantage, it falls within the scope of this 
paper to illustrate by this case the. serious deficiencies which in the 
present administration of the Hindu law must be unavoidable. 

There were several ways of ascertaining whether the list of Bandhus 
relied upon by the Bengal Government, was an exhaustive ope or not; 
or in other words, whether a father’s maternal uncle and a maternal 
uncle were included in, or excluded from, it. 

The first was to consult any of the works authoritatively treating of 
the duty of persons to perform the S'rdddha, or of impurity which would 
affect relatives in consequence of a death, for as all such persons are 
eventually heirs, it would have been seen at once whether the few indi- 
viduals named in the quoted text could possibly have been intended for 
" an exhaustive definition of the Bandhu category. Now, in all such 
works, e.g,th.Q Dharmasindhusdra, the Niriiayasindhu, Raghunandana’s 


* Record, p. 96, lino 62. 
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S^uddhitattva, this category comprises all the connections on the 
mother’s side up to the seventh degree in the ascending and descending 
line ; and I may almost say, as a matter of course, the maternal uncle 
is distinctly mentioned by them. Even the passage from Jimutava- 
hana’s Dayahhaga, adduced above, might of itself have proved that in the 
absence of nearer relatives the “ maternal uncle ’’ has the right of per-* 
forming the funeral rites for a sister’s son, and it would have confirmed 
a similar conclusion resulting from the same Digest,* for in regard to a 
question like this there is no difference between the various schools. 
The judgment of the Judicial Committee says :t — “ Mr. Forsyth, indeed, 
argued strongly against the right of the appellant to inherit, on the 
assumption that he was not entitled to offer the funeral oblations. 
But is this assumption well founded ? There is evidence, the, uncon- 
tradicted evidence of the family priest and others, that the appellant 
did, in point of fact, perform the shradh of Woopendro ; and he seems, 
in the judgment of the priest, properly to have performed that function 
in the absence of any nearer kinsman.” But the judgment adds : — 
“It is, however, unnecessary to determine whether this act of the 
appellaryt was regular or not. The issue in this case is not between 
two competing kinsmen, but between a kinsman of the deceased and 
the Crown.” Yet on the regularity of this act all really depends, since 
the right of performing the S'raddha and that of succeeding are con- 
vertible terms, and, in the extreme case of an escheat to the Crown, 
even the king inherits on the condition that he provides for the 
funeral rites of the person to whom he succeeds, and th§ king is 
debarred from succession to a Brahman’s property, because a man of 
the second or an inferior caste cannot minister to the soul of one of the 
first. That the family priest allowed the appellant to perform tibe 


<r\ 


* XL, 6, 12 and 13. 


t P. 8. 
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SVMdha for his nephew, certainly raised a strong presumption in favour 
of the maternal uncle’s right to do so ; but the certainty whether hb 
really possessed this right could be established only on the ground of 
authoritative texts* 

The second mode of settling the doubt consisted in referring to the 
decision of other authorities of the Mitakshara school ; and of these, it 

. r< 

would have been found that, for instance, the Vivadachintdmaii, after 
quoting the same passage describing the three categories of Bandhus,. 
as the Mitakshara, sums up its discussion by giving a list of heirs, 
amongst whom “ the maternal uncle and the rest ” correspond with the 
Bandhus of the Mitakshara.* The Lords of the Judicial Committee 
had the advantage of being able to resort to this method, since an im- 
portant passage from the Viramitrodaya — a digest which, as already 
observed, is often a full commentary on the MitaksharS^ — was accessible 
to them in a translation given at p. 15 of the Record ; and they very 
justly referred to it in order to show that this authority included “ the 
maternal uncle ” in the Bandhu list alleged by the Mitakshara. But 
it so happened that they had ground to suspect the correctness of the 
translation of this passage in one particular, and in consequence 
amended it hypothetically where it appeared to thorn to be '^at fault. 
Their conjecture was perfectly right ; but as this was the only passage 
of the kind from works of the Mit§.kshar^ school, on which they had to 
rely for this argument, it would doubtless have been much more satis- 
factory had they been in possession of an authoritative translation of the 
work to which the passage belongs.f 

* See Tagore, pp. 298, 299 j Sanskrit text, Oalo. 1887, pp. 166, 166 ; . . . 
vyavahitasakulyas tadabhAve infi,tuUdih'. 

+ The judgment says (p. 7); — ** After stating that the term ‘Sakulya’ or 
distant kinsman found in the text of Manu, comprehends the three kinds of cog- 
nates, the commentator goes on to say, — ‘The term cognates (JSa/ndlms) in the 
text of Jogishwara must oomprehend also the maternal uncles and the rest, other- 


m 
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The third and most accurate course of all was to ascertain whether 
the author of the Mitdkshari himself, by whoso law the case was 
governed, elsewhere gave a definition of the term used by him, since, 
according to the first principle of interpretation, such a definition 
would necessarily remove all doubts. That the Lords of theJudimal 
Committee and the learned judges below endeavoured to adopt this 
course also, it is needless to say : but for the reasons drkdy explained, 
the materials at their disposal did not enable Uiem to arrive at any- 
thing liko a safe conclusion. 

One obataolo that lay in their way arose from tho fact, that Colo- 
brooke in his ‘ Two Treatises ’ had accidentally varied die translation of 
the term Bandhu, and therefore made its idontifloation in several places 
impossible. Thus in tho Mildkihard, II., 1, B, 8; A, I ^d S, and 
in Jimutavdhana, XI., 1, 4; and 0, IS, ho had rendered bandhu 
•eognato,” or ‘cognate kindred ' : hut in MHdhhard, IL, 7, 1, ‘rela- 
tions ’ ; and in Jimutavdhana. XI., 1, 6, ‘ klusmon.' Had be not done 
so, the learned judges at Calcutta and the X^ords of the Judicial Corn- 

wise the maternal undos sad ttw mt wouM be omitted, and their »m» would be 
entitled inherit, and not they themsdvM, though nearer in the d^we of affinity, 
a doctrine highly objeotionabW The passage m translated at p. 18 of the Eeeord 
has ‘then th^ tbomsolvos,’ in place of ‘ nvt tliay thumselvea.’ It this be the eorreofc 
reading, it would follow that oven if tlio rxeluaion of Ute xnsIteHial unele and otJuifS 
not mentioned in tho text relied upon by the reepondoots from the Usfc of 
Banfflius were established, Ui^ would stlU, a* rriations, be heir#, whose title 
would be proforahle to that of a king.” But oddly enough, at p. JN, of the Beeord 
where a translation of the same passage ttom the VIramitrodaya oeours, the bwt 
words rood : “ and then th^ themselves, though never in the degree of effinity. 
A doctrine highly ohjcotionahla. Quoted ft-om tho Beormithodoya." Aeeordlng 
to the Sanskrit text of the Vlramitrodaya (Calc. 1816, 209, 6. L 8) there owi be no 
doubt that “not they thomselvos " is the oorrect rendering j and th#t**««wi*” 
is probably a misprint for “ nearer " j yet so it is a oommon oeeurrmee in tbe 
Indian courts that Bnn'd'its oonsulted by tho litigants diSbr in th^ rendering of 
the same text (oompore also the note to p. 178) how is a jndge, not knowbeg 
Sanskrit, to decide which rendering Is legitimate f 
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mittoa would have found that in its commentary on the verse where 
y^navalkya says that in a case of disputed partition the truth should 
be ascertained by the evidence of relatives called jfidti, relatives called 
handhUi by (other) witnesses^ written proof or separate possession of 
house or field,’’ the Mittosharfi,***^ explains relatives called jndti, 
*‘barxdhu8 on the father’s side”; relatives called landhu, “bandlius on 

It 

the mother’s side, vk. the maternal uncle and the rest.”t And this 

^ II., 12, 2. 

t II*> ISO* vibhltganilmavo jnlifcibandluisdlisliyabhilokhilaih', vihlAga- 

bMvan4 juoyH grlhahshotraia^ cha yautu’kaili'j wheroupon the Mii. in both CalouUa 
editions (1816 and 1829) romarlca: vibhA-gasya nxlmavo ’palA^po, jndtibhili' pitrfi- 
bandhiibliih' sAlcBliibliir mAtulAdibbir mAfcrIbandliubliili' p{irvoktalak8lian'aih', &c.j 
iu the Mmarm od, (1853), vibhaganya nibnavo ’pO'lilpo, jndtibliih' pitrlbandhubbir 
mAfculAdibhih' sAkshiblui/ pdrvoktalakBlian'aih', &o. j in tlie JSoinbay od. (1863), 
vibliAgosya nilnmvo ’palilpo jiiAtibbiU' pitrlbandhubbir mte'ibandhubbir mAtulA- 
dibliili' sAkilubbib' pdrvoktalakslian'aih^, &o. In tbo JBenares edition the word 
fn^tr^ihandlmhUh* is evidently by mistake omitted before m/ltulAdibbib^j and in the 
Bombay edition the order of the text-words of YAjnav.,ywd^i, landhu^ adhshin^ is 
more olosoly followed tlian in the Calcutta editions, whore the order is jndtiy 
adkaUni bandhu> Rut unless in the latter editions this inversion is the printer’s 
mistake only — wldoli is very poHniblo on account of the severing of sAksbibliib' and 
pdrvoktolakshan'aih— it may liavo boon intended to show that pUr'ihandiuhltW is 
tlie explanation of jndtlhhlh', and mdlutddib7dh\ mdtr'ihand?i/uh7dk\ ilia's of ban- 
dhuhhih\ whereas otherwise it might bo supposed (as Oolobrooko did), tihatJndHbUhf 
had been left unexplained, and pitr'ibandhubbir mMulfi-dibhir mktr'ibandliubliiV 
were the words explaining handfmhhih/. That the former view, however, is the 
oorreet one, results from the following parallel passages in which tlio text of TAjn. 
is common tod upon: Viramitrodaya (p. 223 1. 4t, 6), vibkAgaeya nihnavo 

'palA.p© vibliaktamadhyo kenachit krIto‘jnAtiblub' pitrlbandliubhih'' bondhubhiir, 
mA.tulAdibliih', sA-ksliibhili', Ac. , VyavaMra-Mdd7iaviya (MSS), jndtayal/ pltr'i- 
blLndlmv^h', bindlmvUs tu mdtulMayak' (o. U mAtrlbAndhavA-s oha ; or without 
chd) j JimMavdhana{^,Z’bd)i prathamam^ jnl-tayah' sapin'dW ekkshin^ah', tada- 
bhltvebandbupadopai^h' sambandhinaV, tadabh&vaudA/slntt apisdkshin^ah' (oomp, 
* Two Ihmtises,’ p. 237 ; oh. xiv., § 8). Hone© Oolebrooko’s rendering of Mit. II., 
12 § 2/^ if partition bo denied or disputed, the fact may bo known and certainty 
be obtained by the testimony of kinsmen, rolativea.of the father or of the mother 
such as maternal uncles and the rest, behtg competent witnesses as before 
Vor. XL 
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deamto of UMu i. ,„b.toa.llj tbsrefcto the 

by lie M.t4k.brf,. i. 3 ^ 

tofly,, u.., i, 

moa..hu„ *6fer „„ thi, ,„i« Mittksb.ri school, for wleo 

•po^ng of lb, seose in *'do l»jn.,dk,. „„Jo„i„,a a., ivord 

*»*., ho ..y.,J .. to Mmalo a., ,be ,n,^ ,„u .hall inherit in 
oonsoguenc, of the p„™iij, ., .u.a..., „ 

“*“" «»a the ,hi0h th. doo.„.d w.. bound to 

ofler, Yajnayalkja employs the term bandhu" 

But there are other passages, also, in the Mitaksharft which clearly 
show that Its author did not intend to quote the list of the three cate- 
gories of Bandhus as an exhaustire one. They are contained, however 
IB t at portion of the Mitakshara not translated ly Colebroohe. Oni 
0 these had been supplied to the High Court at Calcutta for the 
purposes of the suit, but was singularly misunderstood by it In 
Book IL, V. 364, Yajnavalkya where speaking of co-traders lays down 

this rule; “ if one (of them) having gone to a foreign coun4. dies, 

let the heas, the bdndhavas, jndtis, or those who have come, take the 
property; and in their default the king.- Whereupon the Mitakshard ■ 
commencs . en of partners < one who has gone to a foreign country 

Ihc ,h.i i., ,i, ^ 

i. S.PMV ccept thl 

described ’’-has to be altered into : “if nartition b„ a • ,1 .. 

may be known and certainty be obtained by ftbe te ' 

jHdti,m.the bandbus on tho f fi, 1 -j ^ ^ of) relatiTes called 

(«.ta) .. bcfcr^."?- “I" •»! » , 

*ir.,5,3. 

fg^grfofWeapin^i^nib^^^ 
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lineal desceudanta ; ‘ or those who have come,’ that is, the partners in 
business who have come from the foreign country, take his share ; and 
* in their default,’ that is in default of^ * the heirs,’ &c., let the king 
take it.”* 


^ The hranBlation of this passage as givon^hy me above differs from that which 
the Bengal Gtovemment had laid before the High. Court, and it also differs h^om 
ihat tendered by the Appellant to the Court. The Beoord (p. 97) says : 

^ “ The words are, as translated by the Defendant, Eespondent p.e. the Bengal 

Cnvernment] : — 

** Text * — Wiien one dies in a foreign country, let the .descendants (Bundhoos), 
cognates, gentiles, or his companions, tabo the 'goods, or, in their default, the 
king.’ 

Oonmenta/ry . — ' When ho who is gone to a foreign country, of those who are 
associated in trade, dies, thou his share should be inherited by his heirs, e. the 
son and other descendants, viz. (Bundhoos) cognates, i.e., those on the mother’s 
side, the maternal uncle, and others, viz,^ the gentiles, i.e. the Sapindahs, besides 
the son and other descendants, and those who are come, i,e.^ those among them 
associated in trade, from a foreign country, or in their default, the king shall 
take.’ ” 

No wonder that the A.ppelhmt objected to this jumble of words, where in the 
^ ‘Bundlioos’ would bo an explanation of ‘descendants,’ instead of 

‘cognates’ ; and in the Commentary ^ too, ‘Bundhoos’ and ‘gentiles’ ar<i made to 
explain the same word ‘ descendants ’ j and the word ‘besides’ is intended for 
* But neither is the Appellant’s version unobjectionable. It is given 

after the foregoing q^uotation, by the Beoord, in these words : 

“ Text . — A person having gone t© a foreign country, his goods would bo taken 
by his heir, and those related through a Bundhoo^ or to a Bmidhoo or agnatid 
relation, or person returning from that country. In default of heirs, the king will 
take.” And his translation of the Commentary of the Mit^hsharlt is as follows : 

“When a person from amongst the persons trading in fellowship, or common 
stock, ^goos to a foreign country and dies there, his sliare will be taken by Ms heir, 
i.e. o:flfeprmg, i.e^ son and other offspring, Bundhoos, relations on the mother’s* 
side, maternal uncles, and the rest, or others, agnatic relations, that is to say, 
Sapindas, other than offbpring, or by those coming hack. Those who amongst the 
oo-trodcrs return from a foreign country, shall take j in default of them, the 
king,” 

If tills version were coireot (I am not here alluding to the last sentence which 
is perhaps misprinted for “ . coming back j viz. those who . , . the 
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In this passage the High Court at Calcutta declared - The words 
maternal uncle and the rest, to he “an insertion over and above ^at 

“ Under these circumstances, as the translated passage re ers ^ 

oeptad .ut. o£ « «.J le .h.. «.= orJ».r, 

be.. .i.1. i. . pertcutarelhe. to the. .1... ..88»-^. 

though the succession professes to follow the ordinary cou 

~d .at .ere . not the slightest gro.d 
for such a theory ; and the judgment df the Judicial Committee of e 
Privy Council very justly remarks (p. 7): “Their Lordships cannot 
admit .e reasonableness of this hypothesis, and think that even on ^ 
the Mitaksharh the (puestion under consideration is at least uncertain 
Yet instead of affording aUolute proof that the definition here given by 
the Mitakshara of the term UnAhava or landhu is in accordance wi h 
the definition which .e same work everywhere gives when it thin s 
proper to paraphrase the word and that consequently no^ new 

definition was here intended for an “ exceptional state of thmgs, the 

O. 

te.t of Tfijnavalkya v.ould treat of persons who are « related through^ “ 

to a whUe the commentary of the Mit^kshar^ would speak of Bandhi s 

l; » a. ■■ . leedb., .. .. • Bto." » ^ 

fe. Ylitob,.'. word » tod to .^«d W«» A 

SS»di.to b*. to, to. ,d.»i»— . to ^«d J 

possibly a doubt of this kind had some influence on the High Court, v-ben, as w 
shah see, it founded a very strange theory on this passage. But IMhava, 
though a derivative of handhu, has absolutely the same sense as the latter as 
results not only from aU the law-oommentaries, but also from the grammatical 
Gan'a prajnkdi to Fdn'ini V. 4, 38.— Here then are two litigants, both differen y 
rendering the same important text to which they appeal; and a Law Court, unable 
to this text in the original, is to decidewhich of them is right, or whether 

both are wrong 1 

* Record^ p, 98. ^ . . 
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judgment of the Judicial Committee proceeds to fortify its position by 
the passage, above alleged, from the Viramitrodaya, and therefore does 
not remove the doubt whether the Mitaksbara itself countenanced the 
theory objeated to or not 

Yet one such definition of bandkur literally agreeing with that in the 
passage just quoted, might have been fqund in the passage mentioned 
before and another, occurring in another, untranslated portion of the 
Mitikshard, is still more explicit : for it distinctly refers to the very 
passage in question, which contains tire Bandhu list, and settles there- 
fore even the last remnant of uncertainty. 

In Book III., V. ^4, YajHavalkya, treating of the season of impurity 
caused by the death of friends, says : ** Purification lasts a day when a 
guru dies, or a boarder, a vedic teacher, a maternal uncle or a Brdhman 
versed in one vedic school On which words the MitUkshard remarks : 
** ‘ Guru' means a spiritual teacher; ‘ boarder/ a pupil; ‘ vedic teacher,' 
him who explains the Voddngas. By the word i maternal uncle,* the 
relatives on the female side, viz. the handhus of one’s self, the mother’s 
bandhus, and the father's bandhus are implied ; and who these are has 
been shown in (the commentary on) the verse of Yajuavalkfa, which 
begins witli the words, ‘ the wife and the daughters/ "f that % on the 
very same verse, II., 135 (Coleb., p. 324), to which the whole com- 
mentary of Sects. 1-7 of oh. ii. of the Mit&kshard, and consequently 
also that of Sect. 6 (Coleb., p. 862) belongs. 

In short, 4ho maternal uncle, so far from being emcluded from the 
BandhuSf is e^lmost invariably named as the very type of the wholo 
category ; and what relative indeed on the mother’s side could have a 
nearer claim to that title than he ? 



^ P. 27, 1 7. 

+ K6.tulagraUan'onfi.tmabaudliavo mte'ibondbavaV pitr'ibandbavaa' eba yoni- 
sambaddlill upalakebyanfco, to olia patnt duhifcara ity atra dars^itfi-h'. 
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Now that in spite of such overwhelming’evidence, even in one of 
the clearest cases possible, any law-court could nonsuit a claimant 
simply because the mass of proof which could have supported his right, 
was not accessible in English to the judge, appears to involve 'so 
anomalous a state of things that its continuance must be thought to be 
very undesirable. 

The best and most efficient means of remedying it would of course 
be a thorough acquaintance of the Indian judges with the original text 
of the Hindu law hterature, and their ability to examine for them- 
selves in the original language all the texts which may have a bearing 
on a case before them. Nor need such a remedy be looked upon as 
chimerical ; for the study of Sanskrit required for a legal training to 
this end would not imply more than the labour of a few years. 

But as some time might have to elapse before this object could be 




attained, it is at least to be hoped that the most immediate wants 
pointed out in this paper will he provided for by the competent 
authorities. 

A thorough revision of all the translations of Hindu law texts hitherto 
used iii the Indian Courts should be undertaken at once, not in order 
to set th^m completely aside, but with a view of correcting their 
mistakes while preserving all that is good in them, and of harmonising 
their quotation of the same texts so as to render the identification of 
the latter possible. 

And, besides, the most important works, as yet accessible only in 
Sanskrit, should he translated into English, so that at . least the whole 
'of Yajnavalkya’s Coda, with the Mitakshara, the Viramitrodaya, some 
commentaries of Jimutavahana’s Dayabhaga, some of Raghunand ana’s 
Tattvas, the Nirnayasindhu, the Dharmasindhusara, the principal 
treatises on SVMdha, impurity, and marriage, and those on adoption, 
should soon be within the reach of an English judge. 
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The study of Sanslcrit is now so successfully pursued in India, and 
native scholarship has already given such excellent proof of its mastery 
both of Sanskrit and English, that with united efforts in India itself, 
there would be no difficulty, within a few years* time, in accomplishing 
this greatly needed work. 
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Tke oldest Hindu lawgivers lay down the rule that memhers of a 
united family have a joint community of worldly and spiritual interests. 
Hence, according to them, their income and expenditure is conjoint ; 
they cannot individually accept or bestow gifts, or make loans ; nor can 
they reciprocally bear testimony, or become sureties for one another ; 
moreover, certain of their religious duties being undivided, one member 
of the family only is entitled and obliged to perform them for the rest. 
Accordingly, in_ doubtful cases it was held that partition of a, family 
was proved, if it could be shown that all or any of these criteria of 
union were wanting. The requirements of an advancing civilization, 
however j'^led to a more definite explanation of this general rule. Trade, 
commerce, or similar causes, often compelling co-parceners to live away 
from home, or in different houses, the whole of their affairs could not 
be managed conjointly, nor could all their religious duties be performed 
in common* The difficulties, therefore, of determining from the criteria 
dready alluded to whether a family was a divided or a united one, 
multiplied in time, and the works of Colebrooke, Strange, Macnaghten, 
and Grady very justly dwell on them.* A more recent work, however, 

* See Mr. Standish Grove Grady’a ‘ Treatise on the Hindu Law of Inheritance ’ 
(1869), where, in Sec. ix., pp, 415 on ‘ Evidence of Partition,’ all tiiat relates 
to this subject is very carefully collected. See also the ‘ Manual of Hindu Law,’ 
by the same learned author (1871), Sec. ix., pp, 273 ff, , 
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tlmt by Mr. R. West and Dr. J. G. Biililer,* is not satisfied with 
admitting, as its predecessors had done, that there are difficulties 
which must be dealt with according to their merits and as they arise ; it 
summarily rejects all the criteria or ‘ signs of separation,’ mentioned by 
the native authorities, as inconclusive, and consequently as devoid of 
value in a legal sense. ,, 

“ The will of the united co-parceners to effect a separation,” the 
Editors of this Digest Bay,t “may be(]) stated explicitly ; (2) or im- 
plied. As to express will it may be evidenced by documents or by 
declarations before witnesses . . . And as to implied will,” they 
continue,! “ the Hindu authors are prolix in their discussions of the 
circumstances, from which separation or union may be inferred. 
According to them the ‘ signs’ of separation are : — {a) the possession of 
separate shares ; (b) living and dining apart ; (c) commission of acts in- 
compatible with a state of union, such as trading with or lending money 
to each other, or separately to third parties, mutual gifts or suretyship, 
They add also giving evidence for each other, but from this in the 
present day no inference can be deduced, (cl) The separate performance 
of religious ceremonies, Le, of the daily Vais'vadeva, or food-oblation in 
the fire preceding the morning meal ; of the Naivedya, or foc^tl-oblation 
placed before the tutelary deity; of the two daily morning and 
evening burnt-offerings ; of the S'rdddhas, or funeral oblations to the 
parent s manes, The Editors then add : None of these signs of 

^ A Digest of Hindu Law 5 from tlio replies of the Sho stria in the eevoral 
Courta of tho Bombay Prmdoney^ Booh II. Partition, Bombay, 1869 . As 
this worh roacliod mo after tho foregoing paper had been read to the East India 
Aaeooiation, the translation of the chapter of the Yiramitrodaya «On a woman 8 
eeparato property," contained in its Appendix (pp. 67 ffi), woe then unknown to 
me, and has to he added to the translations of Hindu Law Texts enumerated at 

pp, 6 and 6. 

f Introduction, p. xii. t B. xiii. 
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separation can be regarded as, by itself, conclusive ”; and again tb^/ 
say :* As no one of tbe marks of partition above enumerated can 
considered conclusive, so netber can it be said that any particu.10'^ 
assemblage of these alone will prove partition. It is in^ every case ^ 
question of fact to be determined like other questions^of fact, upon tb^ 
whole of the evidence adduced, circumstantial evidence beii^^ 
suiSacient.’* 

But here it must first be asked what the Editors of this Digest cal** 
evidence ” in addition to that admitted by them as such under^the hefit^ 
of ‘‘ express will For, if none of the evidence afforded by the “sigb^ 
of separation,” — whether this evidence be taken by itself or combined,*^ 
can, as they assert, estabhsh a proof of partition, what evidence 
there left but “ documents ’'or “ declarations before witnesses ”?t 
as denial of separation, and litigation ensuing on it, wiU rarely ocob^ 
when the party interested in the denial knows that his opponent is 
possession of a partition deed, or can^produce witnesses before who*^ 
the intention^to separate has been formally declared, and as under 
circumstances it will offer no difficulty to a judge, while, on the oth#*f 
hand, th^ cases presenting a real difficulty will just be those in which nO 
documentary or other evidence of a similar nature exists, — it is hard to 
appreciate the value of the advice which the Editors afford in their last' 
quoted words. But^as the most striking part of their statement coa^ 
sists in the summary rejection, as legal proof, of all and each of 
signs of separation,”— whereas some of these are so strongly reliedl 
upon by the native authorities, and have been so cautiously spoken ojf 
by Colebrooke, Strange, Grady, and other European writers of* 
eminence,— it will not he inexpedient to inquire whether in thi» 
matter a judge may henceforth feel entitled to dispense with a know-* 
ledge of all that is stated on^this point in Hindu works, andj^simply 


* Introduction, p. xv. 
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content himself with endorsing the opinion of the Editors of the 
Bombay Digest. 

One of ‘the most prominent ‘‘ signs of separation," as we have seen, 
is based on religious grounds. It concerns the joint or separate per- 
formance of certain religious rites, some of which are mentioned in the 
quotation just given from the Bombay pigest. In regard to the legal 
irrelevance of these, the Editors of this Digest even grow emphatic. 
“ The separate performance of the Yais'vadeva sacrifice, of S riddhas 
and other religious rites, they say,* “ is still less conclusive," viz. than 
the ‘'living and dining apart" previously spoken of and declared by them 
to be “not conclusive of the fact " of separation. They seem to arrive 
at this inference from the interrogatory connected with a case to which 
they refer, and from a passage of a native authority to which they point, 
as forming part of their remarks on this case. 

The case is that reported by thorn at p, 58. It gave rise, on the 
part of the Court, to the following amongst other questions : “ He [viz. 
the son of an older wife] was in the habit of performing the sacrifice 
called VaiB'vadova on hie own account. Should he be considered a 
separated member of the family? and can any man whose food i5 cooked 
separately perform the ceremony, or is it a sign of separation Upon 
which the Pan'dlt so questioned replied : “Those members of a family 
who individually perform the ceremonies of VaisVadeva and Kuladharma. 
and have signed a Edrikhat, may bo considered separated. It does not 
appear from the Shastras that the elder son of a person is obliged to 
perform the Vais'vadeva on his own account, although his father and 
step-brother are united in interests and he himself lives and cooks his 
food separately in the same town without receiving ’ the share of his 
ancestral property. A poi^son may, however, perform the ceremony by 
the permisioa of his father." 



* P. xiv. 


t P. 59. 
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On tFis reply of the the Editors again observe : * “ The 

Shastri is right in not considering the separate performance ■ of the 
VaisVadeva as a certain sign of ‘ partition/ though it is enumerated in 
the Smr'itis among these signs. The general custom is, in the present 
day, that even undivided coparceners, who take their meals separately, 
perform this ceremony, at le^st once every day, each for himself, 
because it is considered to purify the food.” . But here it may be 
observed that all the Pan'd'it really said was, that when a man lives 
and cooks his food apart from his father and stepbrother who are united, 
it does not appear from the Shastras that he is obliged to perform the 

m 

YaisVadeva on his own account; and what follows therefore from hia 
words is, that if, living apart from his relatives, he were obliged to 
perform the Yais'vadeva, such an obligation would prove that there was 
no union between him and the relatives named. The real drift of his 
answer, therefore, was not to show, as the Editors suppose, that the 
separate performance of the VaisVadeva was in no case a certain sign, 
of partidon,” but to recommend to the Court the investigation of the 
fact whether the person in question was or was not “ obliged'* to perform 
this cerStnony separately from his relatives. 

In a hote on the word Vais'vadeva the Editors had previously saidf 
that “ this ceremony is performed for the sanctification of food before 
dinner,*’ and after the words above quoted (‘* . . . . because it is con- 
sidered to purify the food”), they continue : “ We subjoin a passage on 
this point from the Dharmadndhu :% (Dharm. f. 90, p. S, 1 3 and 6 
Bombay lith. ed.) : juJiuydt sarpishdbhyaktair gr'iJiye ’gnau lauJdke 'pi 
vdi yaminn agnaupached annaml tasmm homo vidJiiyate. Avihhaktdndm 
pdkahhede pr'ithag vcds'vadevah^ hr'itdkrHta iti hhat't'ojiye; ‘ Bice mixed 

^ P. 60. t S9. 

^ A^x. ^breviatioH, by the Editors, of X>]iarma$i7telhusdra, which is the foil 
tmsm cf work nseant, % Kd^inMka. 
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mth clarified butter should bo offered in the sacred domestic fire, or in 
a common fire. Tlio oblations (at the Vais'vadeva) should be made in 

that fire with which the food is cooked BhatT'ojidikshita 

declares that, if members of an undivided family prepare their food 
separately, the Vais' vadeva-offering may be performed separately (in 
each household) or not.” ^ 

Their remark, however, regarding the purpose of the VaisVadeva, as 
well as their quotation from the Dlmrmasindhusara and their transla- 
tion of it, are very inaccurate* For,’* as will presently be seen, the Dhar- 
masindluisdra states that the object of the Vais'yadeva is the consecra- 
tion of one’s self and of tlio food ; whereas the Mitakshara, in com- 
menting on Yajmivalkya, I., v. 108, altogether contests the doctrine 
that the V, is intended for the consecration of the food, and after some 
discussion on this theory, arrives at the conclusion that it solely con- 
cerns the (spiritual) benefit of the person performing it. And as in 
quoting from the Dharmasindhusdra the Editors in the beginning of 
the passage alleged have left out half a verse which essenlialhj belongs 
to it, while before the words ascribed to Bhat't'oji they have omitted 
another material portion of the text, their translation is not *only in. 
correct, but the very ground on which the author of the Dharma- 
sindhusara adduced Bhat't'oji, has been misunderstood by them.* But 
even supposing that all the remarks of the Editors on the Vais'vadeva 
wore correct, they would still not prove anything in respect of the legal 
inconclusiveness of “ B'raddhas and other religious rites,” all of whiohi 

* Tho OBSontial words omit tod before ^ juhuydt^ are : gi’'ihapakvaliayi9liydnnai8 
tailakHbdrddivarjitaih', (Juhuydt^ <fee.) ; and those which should have preceded 
and are absolutely required at llio quotation * amhhaJddndmi &c.,’ from BhatVoji, 
read : sa ohdynm' vais'vadeva dtmaaam'skilrdrtho ’nimsam'wkdrdrtlias' oba ; tend- 
vibluiktdnllm pdkaikyo pr'itbag vais'vadcvo na, vibhakUnilm' tu pakaikyo’ pi 
havisbyantaron'a pr'ithag eva, {avibhaktdndm. &o.) For the translation of the 
whole passage, see p. 191, U, 7 F. 
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are included in their sweeping assertion which sets these rights aside 
for the purpose of legal evidence. 

As the object of this paper, however, is not to correet the mistakes 
of an individual writer, but to show how necessary it is that a judgo 
should examine for himself all that the native authorities teach irx 
regard to questions that may^ come before him, and how the very 
replies of even the most learned Padd'its may be conducive to fallacies 
— since the correctness of a reply mainly depends on the correctness 
and pertinence of the question put, — I will, as an illustration of tb.e 
difficulties which beset this subject, add a translation of a few passages 
from*three works only, since even these will clearly prove tliat tlie 
bearing of the performance of certain religious ceremonies on tHe 
question of union or division cannot he dispatched in the offhand . 
manner implied in the ruling of the Bombay Digest, 

In treating of the daily religious duties of a Hindu the Dharmasirh-- 
dhusdra under the heading ‘ on the duty of the fifth division* (of a day 
divided into eight parts) contains the following passage : * 

“ The Vais Vadeva is to be performed for the removal of (sins cotn- 
mitted in) the five Sunds, The five Bunds are the five places where 
injury nmy be done (to hving beings) ; viz. the wooden mortar in \vhictL 
grain is threshed; the stone slab on which condiments, &c., are ground, 
with a muller; a fire-place ; a water-jar, and a hroom.f The cora— 
mencement of the Vais*vadeva is early {i.e. in the morning), not like 
that of the Agnihotra, late ‘(i.c. in the evening) ; accordingly they resolve 
to perform it, as expressed in the words : “ e^rly and late, the Vais' va.- 

* Dharmaa., ed. Bombay (1861), HI., A,, fol. 95 5, II.. 7 ff. 
t The object of the VaisVadeva is similarly defined in a passage of 
quoted in Baghunandana’s Abnikatattva (ed. Oalc. 1834, vol. i., 251) ; and 1)11© 
five Sfinlla are frequently aliuded to, e.^. in Mann, III., 61, S''ankar^chApjra.’ s 
comm, on tke Bb^vadgifc^, HI., 13, and they are also defined in Anaadagiri *3 
and S'ridharasv^min’s gloss on the latter. 
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deva (should be performed”).* The five great saeraments are to be 
performed day by day; aud these are the sacrament of the Veda, that 
of the gods, that of created beings, that of the manes, and that of men.t 
The sacrament of the Veda has been already explained.) Those who 
follow the ritual of the Eigveda consider that the Vais'vadeva consists 
of the three sacraments of the gods, created beings, and manes. The 
sacrament of men is the giving food, to men. An oblation of food 
cooked in the house and fit for sacrificial purposes,! free from sesamum- 


* :Prom SasTi»nandana (vob i. p. 250) and similar works it results that the 
.roper time for the performance of the V. ia always firming the day. and ttet the 
IveLfi performance of this ceremony is permitted only under special concUtions, 
as for instance when ‘cooking’ takes place for the entertainment of a guest, 
gome authorities, moreover, absolutely forbid the repeiiticn of the cemmony on 

the same day, whether by day time or in the evening. But compare p. 19S 

t These five maUyaona^, ‘ great sacrifices > or ‘ great sacraments, are mentioned 
hi the oldest works, e.g. in the S'atapatha-Brtoman'a (XL, 5, 6, 1)-^ quoted 
from this Brahman -a in S'riclatta’s Achkradars'a— j m Manu. I., 112 &o., T%ua- 
valkja I., 102, (HL, 70) defines them as follows : “ teaching (wluch, 

according to EuUfika. includes reading, via. the Vedas) is the sacrament of the 
Yeda; offering rice, &o., or water is the sacrament of the manes ; an obUtion (of 
food)m fire is the sacrament of the gods; presentation of food (via-throwmg 
ghee or rice, or the Uke, in the open air) to created beings, is the sacrament of 
created beinge ; hospitality is the sacrament of men.” 

t Via. in the preceding portion of the text, here not translated. 

5 Substances, called or fit for sacrificial are frequently 

mentioned in ritnal works, as in the Kdtyayana S'rauta Sutms 

wai e™» (.aa T. f w , 

-cetio) a blaek petlierb Miaa'ata, ^Ualka. [eiplam,d aa a kiad of fiah . W .. 

or b-aak 

"uZ o..pto,;ook...ll,...-..lt,b«« fr1.,o«oo.a.l,*ba 

sacrificial oblations' tlie MiUkshari names : kodrava (paepalum kora), mamra 
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oil, factitious salt, and such like (unsacrificial * substances), and dressed 
mth gbeo, one ebould make in the (sacrc^d) domoBtic fire, or the 
ordinary fire ; (for) tlio law ordainw that such an oblation (nhonld be 
made) in the fire with wliich a man cooks hb food.H« Since the BVdddha 
occurring at fixed peHoda, is performed by (performing) the sacrament 
of the manes included in the Yab'yadoYa ceremony, no entertainment 
of Brahmans takes place (as it would) on behalf of the B^raddha 
occurring at fixed periods. And sinco also the S'raddha, (due) on the 
day of now-moon, is peiformod by (performing) it {viz. tho sacrament 
of the manos), Bhattoji saya, that thoso who aro unable to perform the 
Srdddha, duo on the day of novv-rnoon (regularly), nhould do so once 
(at least) in tho course of a year. In tho case of (impurity arising 
from) childliirth, tho rule is that the five gn^at BaerarnentH are dropped. 
And this VaisVadciva is porfonned for tho sako of one/s own eonsecra- 
tion and that of the foodl.( 'i’herofore amongst memhei's of a united 
family when they cook {their fc;od)“in common, a separato performance 
of the Vais'vadeva (by each member) is not (allowed); but amongst 
members of a divided family, oven when they cook (their food in com- 


(ervum hwsubum), ohiok-poa, hulatiha (doUebos biflonis), pul4ka, a legume eelled 
fiUJypdva^ a kind of bean culled /^?^'am^W4a^(dolicho8 catjang), th© whita pumpkin 
gourd, two kinds |of the cgg*plnnt{(raW^r/A« and w'ihaif)^ upodikd (bitpella rubra), 
the shoot of a bamboo, longjjcpper, orria root, S^ulapu^hpd (anelhum Mdwa), ©alma 
earth, ordure, factitious salt, a bufTalo’s-ohounri, her nulk,---aunl»,"«--butter, or 
other produce of bullklo’s milk j &o. — Oompare also on the «ame swbjoot Manu, 
Iir.. vv. 220 J0r., the yi8hn''u.Pur4n''a, Book III., oh. 16 3 the Nim'm/mindhu, I., 
fol. IS } Maghunandanat vol. i., pp. 70, 142 and 260 ; Md&lkd$ Aahdrddm-^a 
(Benares, 1864), foL 66 a\ &c. 

* Tho AcharlldarB'a (fol. 56 a) which quotes a passage to the aama eBbet fVom 
Angims, regarding tho sacrod and ordinary ttre, adds : « the sense of thb passage 
is t a man who maintains a sacred fir© should 000k his food and make the oblation, 
m this (saored) domestio jOLre 3 one who does not maintain such a Bre, in the 
ordinary 

t Saop. 189,U. ISflT. 
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mon, the VaisVadeva (must he performed) separately (by eacla of them) 
with some sort of substance fit for sacrificial purposes. A-Ccording to 
Bhat't'oji, amongst members of a united family, when the cooking (of 
their food) does not take place in common, the Vais'vadeva ma.y per- 
formed separately or not * When no cooking (of food) takes place on 
the eleventh and similar days (of abstir^nce), the Vais'vadeva slaould be 
performed with grain (esp. of rice), milk, curds, ghee, fimits, waiter, and 
the like substances. Let a man perform it with rice so on, 

(throwing such substances) with his hand, — or with water, (throwing 
the latter) with his hollowed palms, into water ; but let kina at the 
performance of the VaisVadeva avoid kodrava (paspalum kora,), chick- 
pea, the kidney-bean (phaseolus radiatus), mastirci (ervunx lairsutum), 
kulatthob (dolichos biflorus), and all factitious salt called JcsJi^^Ta and 
lavaid. When a man lives abroad, the Vais' vadeva 'should, ke per- 
formed at his house hy the instrumentality of his son, priest, or other 
(proper substitute) ; and should there not be at his house suck other 
(proper) agent he himself must perform it abroad. Those wko conform 
to the ritual of the E'ig- and Black- Yajur-Vedas should perform it 

* The words an oblation of food cooked in fke house, &c.” (p. X9^, 11. 7 ff.) , 
to ’performed se'paraiely or not,^^ are the complete passage, represexi. ted. in the 
Bombay Digest by the words “Wee mixed^* to “performed sepcMrcet^Z^ (in each 
household) or (see above, p. 188, last 1. ff). The correctness of the last 

words “ performed separately or not might at first sight seem doul^t dful, since 
their value in Sanskrit is the compound Tcr^itdkr'ita, and this word (ao cording to 
P4n'., II., 1, 60, not a Dvandva, but a Karmadh^aya) would literally laaean ‘ done 

liot done,’ i.e. ‘imperfectly done,’ or ‘ done as if not done,’ ie. ^ don© in vain.’ 

That in the quotation from Bliat't'oji, however, the word has not tkis sense, hut 
the one given it in the translation of the Bombay Digest, and in t;kat above, 
follows not only from tbe sense in which the word Wit4k/iia is xi nm istakably 
used in other passages of the l>ha/rmasindhmdra and Mrnf ayasind^^/tM. (since its 
meaning there becomes clear from the interpretations follownig it), kixfc also from 
the injimotion of As'vcAAyam, which is aneaogous to that of maXt'qji (see p. 196, 
U. 24 ff.). 

VoL. II. 
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twice (a-day), according to the text which says : * it should be performed 
by day and by night.’ But if unable to do so, they may, at the same 
time, repeat it or perform (the day and night VaisVadeva) together.* 
The usual practice of followers of these two Vedas is to cook their food 
and perform the VaisVadeva, in the ordinary fire.^f 

In the chapter treating of |the religious duties of the sons whose 
father is alive, the same work contains the following statement : J 

‘‘ Sons not separated from their father should not perform the VaisVa-- 
deva separately; for it is stated that ‘ one who lives upon the cooking 
of (i, e. the food cooked by) his brother, is (like) one who lives upon the 
cooking of (i.e. the food cooked by) his father.’ Hence,* if the father 
maintains a sacred fire, even when the cooking and the VaisVadeva are 
effected with the sacred fire, his unseparated sons, although they, too, 
maintain a sacred fire, should not perform the VaisVadeva separately. 
Those who think that, in the absence of cooking, a fire becomes an 
ordinary one, may cook merely in order to consecrate their fire. But 
hy members of a divided family the VaisVadeva should be performed 
separately (by each of them). And since (according to "the followers of 
the Kigveda-ritual)§ the VaisVadeva consists of the three daily sacra- 
ments, vfe, those of the gods, created beings and manes, those (who 
entertain this doctrine regarding the VaisVadeva), even if their father is „ 
alive, will perform the (daily) sacrament of the manes, forming part of 
the five great (daily) sacraments. To the followers of the Black- 
Yajurveda, however, the five great (daily) sacraments are distinct from 
the VaisVadeva : they (consequently) perform the (daily) sacrament of 

* See note * of page 191. 

t There follows a description of the manner in which the V, is performed by 
members of the Taishn'ava and other sects, of the rules relating to the JS'aivedya 
ceremony, md other detail which it is not requisite here to enter into, 
r t Bombay ed. (18Q1) III. B., fol. 3 a, 11. 8 ff. 
f Sre p. 194, IL 4 ff. 
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the manes, if their father is alive, (only) when they are members of a 
divided family.” 

In the chapter treating of those entitled to perform the S^rdddha, the 
same work says ; * 

“ The son of one’s own body has the preferential duty (and right) to 
perform the annual and other S'rMcMnas and the funeral ceremoni^ 
which take place immediately after death. If there are several such 
eons, the eldest has this duty (and right) ; on failure of him, or if he m 
not present, or if his right has lapsed through having become an outcast 
or similar (disqualifications), the eldest after him. The statement, how- 
ever, (made elsewhere) that in the absence of the eldest the youngest 
has always this right, not the sons between them, is without authority. 
Hence, if sons live in a state of division, the eldest, after having received 
from the younger (brother) the (necessary) property, should perform all 
the funeral rites up to that called Sapin'd^ana.i- But the annual and 
other S'raddhas each of them must perform separately. If, however, 
sons live in a state of union, even the annual and other STaddhas must 
be performed by one of tbem only. (Still) since wbat is done by one 
(member of a united family) accrues to the benefit of the rest, all the 
sons should keep such rules as the observance of chastity, the not 
touching another person’s food,]; and similar ones. If sons do not live 
in the same place, whether they stay in different countries or in 
different houses, each of tbem should perform the annual and otht^ 

4 

* IILB.,fol.4, 

t That is, inolusiTO of the first sixteen S'raddhas which end with the 8apm d 
also called Sapin'd'iJcaran'a. ^ 

% in., 241, classes ‘feeding on others’ amongst the Crimea, called 

upapdtaU, wWch are only a degree less than the moMpdtaka, or mort heinous 
offences. Mawu, III, 104 , foretells parasites that, after death, they wiH become 
the cattle of their hosts. 
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S'raddlias separately, even if they are members of an undivided 
family/’* 

In the important chapter on the S^raddha itself, under the head of 
settled rules relating to inemhers of a divided and an undivided family 
the same work, after a general reference to previous statements, has the 
following : f r 

“ Of brothers and other members of a family, divided in property, aR 
the (religious) duties are separate. But that the funeral ceremonies 
and the sixteen Sh’dddhas up to the Sapin'd'ana (which are performed 
during the first year after a death) should be performed by one of them 
only, has been already stated.]; Yet if members of a family are undivided, 
all such acts as may be done without (spending any) property, e. g, 
bathing, the Sandhya-devotion, the sacrament (i.a. reading) of the 
Yedas, muttering of prayers, fasting, reading the Puran'as, are done (by 
each of them) separately ; whether such acts recur at regular periods, 
or are occasional, or (purely) voluntary ; separately, also, such ceremonies 
of regular recurrence, enjoined by vedic or traditional works, as are 
performed with fire. Another view founded on the teaching of 
Katyayana and others is, that * one who lives on fhe cooking of a brother 
is (like)'^one who lives on that of a father.’ Of the five great (daily) 
sacraments those of the gods, created beings, manes, and men§ should be 
performed by the eldest (brother) only. If the cooking is done separately 
(by members of a united family) those who conform to the rules of 
AsValdyana, say that the separate performance of the VaisYadeva (by 
# 

* The rest of this chapter regiiiates the rights of younger sons in the absence 
of the eldest, and in their absence those of other members of a family successively 
to perform the S'r^ddhas. Its importance regarding the rights of rnheritance, 
requires no remark ; but as these rights do not concern the present paper, no 
further extract on this point is here given, 

^ m s., fob 37 6, U. 6 ff. . t See p. 195, U. 13 ff. 

§ Seep. 191,11. Iff. 
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each member of such a family) is optional.’^* Since, if the eldest 
(brother) does not perform the Vais'vadeva, it is (the duty) of a younger 
(brother) to perfect the cooking (of the food by means of this ceremony), 
some enjoin that before eating, some of the food should be thrown by him 
into the fire, and some given to a Brahman. The worship of the 
(tutelary) gods may ho performed (by ^ach of them) separately, or (by 
all of them) conjointly. The annual S'rMdhas, those performed on the 
day of new>moon, at the sun’s entrance into a new sign, eclipses and 
similar S'raddhas should be performed by the eldest only. The 
S'rdddlias, also, performed in holy places (c. g. of the Ganges) and those 
of the same category should he performed by one member only of an 
undivided family, if all the members happen to he together (in the 
place), but separately, (by each member) if they happen to be in different 
places. The same rule applies to the S'rltddha, which is performed at 
(the holy city of) Gay^ (in Behar). As regards sacrificial ceremonies, 
at which voluntary gifts are made, and which can be effected only by 
means of (spending some of the family) property, the right of perform- 
ing them dopends on the assent of the brothers and other (members of 
the united family). The S'raddlia on the 13th day of the darkSrtuight 
of the mouth llhadra, which is under the astcrism Magha, it is stated, 
should 1)0 performed separately by each member (of an undivided 
family).”t 

^ Compare p. 193, 11. 8 It. 

*t* Oomporo for the B'rA-ildhas to bo porformotl at holy places and oh the 13th of 
the dark fortaight of the montli Miitdra, also tho following passages from Wilson’s* 
tranalation of tho VUhm,-J>urdna (nL.X-l, vr. 1M9). “Ho who, after having 
offered food and libations to tlio I’itr'is, [manes] bathes in tho Ganges, Satlaj, 
■Viphs'& (Boas), Sarasvatl, or the Gomatl at Naimislm, expiates all his sins. The 
Pitr'is also says ‘after having received satisfaction, for a twelvemonth, we shall 
further dorfvo gratiaoetion by libations offered, by our descendants, at some place 
of pilgrimage, at the end of tho dark fortnight of Mflgha’ ” ; and (jUd., III., 1^, 
ff ^ In former times, 0 king of tho oarth, this song of tho Pitr is was 
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The work from which these passages are taken is a compilation from 
other works, among which it prominently names the Mm'ayasindliu, 
composed by Eamal^lcara, in the year 1611, A.D.=h As the latter is 
held in especial esteem by the Mahrattas for whose benefit, it seems, 
the Bombay Digest was chiefly intended, I will add a translation of - its 
chapter : “ On the settled rules' relating to members of a dtmded and 
undivided famUy,” which hkewise forms part of its section on the 
S'rMdha.+ It runs thus ; 


heard hr Ikshwto, the son of Mann, in the groves ofM^pa: ‘Those of onr 
descendants shall foEow a righteous path, who shaE reverently present us with 
cakes at Qayk. May he be born in our race who shall give us, on the thirteenth 
of Bhadrapada and Mdgha, mUk, honey, and clarified butter.” (WEson’s Works 
vol. viii., pp. 170 and 197.) As pointed out by the editor, the phr^ “for a 
twelvemonth ” is in the Sanskrit text represented by ■earsMmagU; and the 

phrase “on the thirteenth of Bhidtapada and Mdgha ” by trayodas'tm 

nareUsu oha magh&su oU. But the former being rendered by S'rhatnagarhha : 

ap<w-flpatekamaydd<rayod<M%andthelatter:»<^aAdr«,JWdr«jiade,m»^k^ 

fruyoto'to, it would be beUer to substitute for them : “on the 13th ^y of the 
dark fortnight of the month Bhfidra, which is under the astensm Maghd. 

The sanStity of this day and its appropriateness for the performance of the 
S'rftddhaolready result &om Mann, HI., 273 and 274, where thesame 

tragodae’im ■oarshdsu eU magUsu cha' occurs, and is interpreted by KuUfika 

to T. 273 : varsUUU magUtrayodas'ydm. and to v. 274 lUdrdkr'isIm’airayoiae'ii 
also from Tdjnavaliya, I., v. 260 : where the words varsMtrayodas'ydm maghdsn 
are explained in the same manner by TijnWvara i hhmafadaWi^fm'otrayo- 
das'ydm magUyuktdydm.—Comp>xe also Sir W. Jones, on the lunar year of the 
Bindus, As. Bes., vol, ui. p. 292. Besides these verses, other quotations retog 
to the same subject, from S'uaH®, S'didtapa, and others, occur in Jimfit, TIL, 
*1 18 inEaghunandana’s Tithitattva (Calc. ed. 1834, vol. i. pp. 76, 160), in t e 
Kimayasindhn (II.’, fol. 42 u, 6), Dharmas. (H., fol- 31 b.), &c., winch also show 
that each member of a faimly, whether divided or undivided, must for hims^ 
wform this particular S r&ddha. 

• TMs date is given by the author himself at theend of hisAvork, in the words ; 
va8tt‘(s= &) litu (= 6) ritu (:;= 6) bhfi (1) i.e. 1668 of the era of Vikramdditya. 

t Bd, Bombay 0-867) HI. B., fol. 65 o, E. 4 ff- 
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“ The PrHthvichandrodaya quotes these words of MaiicliU ‘If there 
are many sons of a father who live together, all that is done with the 
undivided (family-) property, by the eldest, the rest consenting, must be 
(considered as) done by all of them.' These words mean that, though 
the eldest is the agent, all of them share in the result (of his acts). 
Therefore such religious rules, as the o]?8ervance of chastity, &c., must 
be kept by every one of them, since they consecrate the persons who 
obtain the result. And this applies also to re-united members of a 
family, on account of the analogy (that exists between them and members 
of a united family).’^ 

The MitfVcslnrd quotes these words of Ndrada: ‘The religious 
duty of unseparatod brethren is Ringle; when partition has been made, 
oven the religious duties become separate for each of them.’f Vr^ihaspati 
also says : * Of members of a family who live (together and) cook (their 
food) in common, the sacraments of the manes, gods and twice-born 
should he single; of those who are divided, they should be performed 
in each house separately,’! Though in this last text, no exception being 
mentioned, the prohibition of a separate performance (of religious acts) 
in an undivided family would also (seem to) obtain for such achs as the 
reading of the Vedas, the Sandhya devotion and the like, it (neverthe- 
less) merely relates to the performance of the S'raddha, Vais^vadeva and 
the ceremonies which can be effected only by (spending some of the 

* This passage also occurs in the same ohaptor, fol. 8 U. 11 ff. 

t Mit, oil. iL, SCO. xii., § 3. — Tho same quotation also ocours in the Viramit’‘ 
rodaya^ Oalo. ed,, p. 169 &, 223 tho yivMaoUntdma'n^i (ed. Oalo. 1837), p. 162 
(Oolobrooko’s translation of this passage in tho Mit., and of Tagoro p. 311 in the 
Tiv. materially differ from one another) j in tho 8mr>iUohandriM (Oalo, 1107) p. 
8, Vyavahdramaydkfi^a^ oh. iv., soo, vii., J 28 (Borradailo’s translation being tho 
same os Oolebrooko’s), and in other Digests. ^ 

X This quotation also occurs in the Vwddaoh., p, 126 (Tagore, p. 227) j 
Vkamitrodayaf f. 172 a, 222 h j KulWca to Mam^ IX, 111 ; Ddyahm'tmdi 
(Gale. 1827), ff. 28 j Sm'^itiohemdriM^ p. 8 ; kc. 
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family) property ; for such property having mora]]]than one owner, one 
(member of the family alone) would not bo entitled to spend it All 
such acta, however, as may bo done without (spending any) property, 
0 . g. muttering prayers, histing, the Sandhya devotion, reading the 
Vedas and Purdn'as, whether such acts recur at regular periods, or are 
occasional, or (purely) voluntary, ^each raerabor is competent to perform 
separately (for himself). For there being no expenditure of property, 
no consent (of the rest) is required ; and consequently the words (before 
quoted) * with tho undivided (family-) property* cannot apply to such 
acts. And this ooiialusion also results from the following text of 
As^valayana m quoted in tho Praifogapdrgdta : ‘Amongst twioo-bom 
men who cook (their food) in common tlicro shtaild always be separate 
the sacrament (or reading) of tho Vedas, tho Agnihotra, tho worship of 
the gods, and tho Sandhya devotion.’ (In this pfisaogo) Agnihotra 
signifies such ooromonics of regular recurreno©, enjoined by vedic or 
traditional works, as ate performed with fire, For (the right of each 
member of a family to fulfil) these duties (separately) is logtoolly 
analogous to the right acquired by the consent of the rest. The 
S'rMdha*o£ the father, and other acts of regular recurrence which have 
the same eonsequence (for all the members of a family) a single (member) 
is entitled to perform even without the consent of the rest ; for it is 
said : * ‘ Even a single (member) of a family may conclude a donation, 
mortgage, or sale, of immovable property, during a season of distress^ 
for the sake of the family, and especially for pious purposes/ ‘ For 
pious purposes,’ means, according to Vijnfoies'vara,*! for the performance 
of indispensable duties, viz. the S'raddha of the father, or the like. 

“^But some maintain that even of members of an undivideS family, if 

♦ By aooordiug to the Eatnikara (as quoted by Oolebrooke) on the 

chi i., see. 1, § 2S. Oomp. also the 1 181 a j Vhddaoh.f p. 161. 

f Ittr, eh. i| tQo. i, § 29. 


xam(i: jli a won wuu la xiul KoparaNBU ^jrum lug oiajo jlu » 

foreign country, he should perform (for himself) separately the S'rMclha 
of the father on the anniversary of his death, and the S'rMdha on the 
day of new-moon/ 

“ If (the drift of) these texts is properly considered, their sense (will 
he found to bo) this : Of the five great (daily) sacraments, the eldest 
should with the consent of tho other (raombers) of the family perform 
the sacraments of the gods, created boinge, manes and men; for also 
Vydsa has said : ‘ Food should never be eaten without previously 
making a sacrificial offering, and presenting a first (portion) of it (to a 
Brahman) ; amongst members of an undivided or re-united family what 
is done even by a single (member) is done (by all).* But if one's food 
has been prepared without the eldest (mornbor) having performed the 
Vais'vadeva, he may eat it after having silently thrown some bf it into 
the fire. For, whore treating of tho rights of members of an undivided 
family the Pr'ithviohandrudaya quotes this passage from Gohhila: 
' Wliose food in the family is first ready, he may oat it after having put 
a certain portion of it into the fire, and given a first (portion) of it to a 
Brahman.' Again, Jb'valdyana mentions the ceremonios which (members 
of a divided family) should perform separately when they cook their 
food separately ; and also separately when they cook it in common ; (his 
words are):* ' Of members even of a divided family, if they live 
(together and) cook (thoir food) in common, one, the master (of tho 

^ Compare the same ■ passage m tho subsoquont extract from tho Vyavahdra- 
may{iklia j p. 205, 11. 6 F. 
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honseliold), should perform the four (daily) sacraments which (in the 
order of the five*) are preceded by the sacrament of speech. But men 
of the twice-borri classes, whether members of an undivided or a divided 
family, if they cook (their food) separately, should, previous to taking 
it, each separately perform these sacraments day by day.* The sacra- 
ment of the Yeda, the Sandhya ^ievotion, bathing, the sacrament of the 
manes, and the like ceremonies are for the reason stated, performed 
separately (by each member) ; but on account of the two texts quoted, 
the worship of the gods either in common (by one) or separately (by 
each member) ; the S'rMdhas on the day of new moon, at eclipses, &c., 
by one member only ; the S'raddha at holy places, and similar S'raddhas 
by one only, if all the members of the undivided family happen to be 
together (in the place), but separately (by each member), if they happen 
to be in different places. And so likewise the S'raddha which is 
performed at Gaya. For Hemddri quotes this passage from the Kwnfia- 
Purdn'a : ‘ Many well conducted and excellent sons must be wished for ; 
(for) if one of their number goes to Gaya, we are saved by him, and he 
. enters upon the highest path.*f 

”Ajs l^gards voluntary acts, such as sacrificial offerings connected 
with the flaking of gifts, and the like, the right of performing them 
depends on the eissent of the other (members of the family); that of 
muttering prayers and performing similar acts which entail no expen- 
diture of property exists without (such) assent. Apararha quotes these 
words of Pait'Mnasi . ‘ The annual and similar S'raddhas should be 
performed separately by each member of a divided family; but if 
performed by one member of an undivided family, it is as good as if 

♦ See p. 191, 11. 1 ff. 

The fiirst portion of this qnotataon (‘many’ to ‘ Q-ay&T occurs with some 
Tsoda^n mtheE4ni%an^a (ed. Bombay, 1861), H. 107, v. 13 land is quoted also by 
several treatises cm adoption, the Battakakaumudi, Battakasiddh^taiqaujari, &o. 


VA tLUM. 1.IJJ.2JXJ.C/0 a, JO^V^ULUllJ^ IUXCbUU.Xia) XUl LiU-O XCOLIILO XXUUJ. 

fhe 'words of Yydsa : ‘ After the year (following the death of the father) 
tlie eldest (son) should perform the S'raddha before the assembled family; 
but after the Sapin'd'ana (has been accomplished) each son sho'uld perform 
it separately.' And Us' anas says : ‘ The ‘new' S'rdddhay* the Sapin'd'ana, 
aud the sixteen S'raddhas should be performed by one member of the 
f'amily only, even if the latter is divided in property ; but the S'raddha 
on the 1 3 th day of the dark fortnight of BhMra, which is under the 
asterism Maghaf should be performed separately by each member even 
of an undivided family’ ; as has been already mentioned.^ But when 
V'^TiddhorVasisht'ha says, ‘ the monthly S'raddha, the ceremony of setting 
a bull free, and the Sapin'd'ana should be performed by the eldest, as 
well as the first annual S'raddha’, — ^his injunction is without authority. 
In. the Paris'isht'ha of the E'igveda ritual (it is said that members of a 
family) should perform the ‘new ’ S'raddha conjointly.” 

With these extracts from the Dharmasindhusto and its predecessor, 
tlie Nim'ayasindhu, it will now be expedient to compare the law on this 
matter as laid down by the principal authority of the Mahrattas, the 
Vyavahdramayukha, It is contained in the following passage.§ 

^ The ‘ new ’ S rMdha (navasariddha) is the collective name of the ceremonies 
wliiob begin on the first day after a death, and end on the tenth (comp. Tharmas. 
III.B.,fol.7 5, 1, 9). 

*f MagMtrayodasi ; see f of page 197. 

J Yiz. III. B., f. 8 and f. 9 a, where the same quotations from Laghu-Rarifa- 
^ and Us' anas occurs. 

§ Ch. iv., sec. vii., § 28-§ 33. Consistently with the opinion expressed at p. 182, 
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“ Ndrada says : ♦ * The religious duty of unseparated brethren is 
single ; when partition has been made, even the religious duties become 
separated for each of them.’ Here the term ‘ unseparated ’ is intended 
to denote the chief topic (treated of), whilst ‘ brethren,* on account of its 
(merely) qualifying the former, is not to be taken in its literal sense. 
Therefore in an unseparated famiiy, even if it consists of a father, grand- 
father, son, son’s son, paternal uncle, brother, brother’s son or other 
(relatives), their religious duly is single. 

“ Here again, though conjointness of an act, in regard to its various 
stages, follows as a logical consequence if there is sameness of place, 
time, agency, and so W, an express text would cause such conjointness 
to cease, if the agency is not the same, though (it is) that of members of 
an undivided family. Hence all those religious duties, enjoined by vedic 
and traditional works, which are fulfilled by means of fire, even of 
unseparated (brethren) are separate for each (of them), since they are 
different according as different kinds of fire would be connected (with the 
ceremony). Even so the S'raddha of the paternal uncle, brother’s son, 
&c., at the day of new moon and other (seasons) is separate by reason 
of the sep%.ration of the deified person (from the pdi'van'a rite) ; but the 
S’raddha of brothers (dying) without (maintenance of) a sacred fire 
is performed by one and the same act, because all the deified persons 
are conjoint. Again, by residence abroad and the like (causes), there 
being a difference in the places (where members of a family live, the 
S'raddhas are to be performed) separately (by each member) ; the 
ceremonies also performed with fire are separate for those who maintain 
a sacred fire. But the worship of the household deities, the Vais Vadeva 
end similar ceremonies are performed (conjointly) by one and the same 

itL the tcanslatioii that follows, as much as possible has been retained of 
Borrf#iiie’t version j several portions of the latter, however, had necessarily to be 
idtered, £© not correctLy rendering the sense of the original. 

^ Seep. m,B.Uff. 
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act. Hence S^dlcala says ‘ Of those who live (together and) cook 
(their food) in common, there is but one worshipping of the deity iu tHe 
house, and but one VaisVadeva; in a family of divided brethren these 
acts are performed in each house separately.* 

As for the text, however, of AsVaUyana, as quoted in the Parijata, 
which says : * Of members even of^ divided family, if they live 
(together and) cook (their food) in common, one, the master (of tke 
household), should perform the four (daily) sacraments, which (in tke 
order of the five) are preceded by the sacrament of speech ; but men of 
the twice-bom classes whether members of an undivided or a divided 
family, if they cook (their food) separately, should, previous to taking it, 
each separately perform, these sacraments day by day’;* — this text has 
reference to members of a re-united family ; for that such is its import, 
follows from the words ‘ of members even of a divided family, if they live 
(together and) cook (their food) in common,’ and from the words 
< whether members of an undivided or a divided family.’ 

‘‘ Therefore if there be a separate cooking of food, as is sometimes 
the case, amongst members of a re-united family, their great (daily) 
sacraments are separate. ' Sacrament of speech * is ‘ the sacrament 
{i,e. the reading) of the Veda.’ The phrase ‘those (sacraments) wMclx 
are preceded by the sacrament of speech * is represented (in Sanskrit) 
by (one word which is) a Bahuvrihi (or possessive) compound of the 
class where the quality expressed by it (as the predicate of something 
else) is not intended for the {i,e, the essential) quality (of the latter) ; 
for were this compound meant to convey such an (essential) quality, the 
words ‘ preceded by the sacrament of speech * would yield no sense, 
since there would then he no cause for excluding the first (sacra- 
mentj ; whereas it logically follows that the four (sacraments only) are 


# See p. 201, II. 27 ff. 
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here meant.* Hence the sacrament of the Veda should be performed 
separately (by each member of the family). But (after all) these two 
texts are not much respected by the learned. 

‘^As regards, however, the following sentences in the Dliarmor 
pravrHtti: 

* Sons unseparated must (conjointly) celebrate one anniversary 
S'rd<ddha for both parents; if they be in different countries they must 


* Tlie grammatical observation in this passage, relating to Bahuvrllii com- 
pounds, is an allusion to a parihhdshd or interpretation-rule which occurs in 
FatamjaWs MahMhdshya on I., 1, 27 (viz. tho par. haJmvrihm tadgwn'a- 

eemfv^ndnem apt; on which NA-gojibhatt'a in tho !Bcmhhds%mdu^ehhwra ohsorvos 
that, on account of the word api^ it also implies atadgm^a^cm'mjndimTh). The 
drift of this paribMsMt as Patanjali explains it, is to show that Bahuvrihi com- 
pounds (in English comparable to a(^octivo compounds lihe hghtfoot — i. e. one 
who possesses light foot, — or blue eye-d, &c.) are of two kinds, the one expressing 
a quality or an attribute which is essential, and tho other expressing a quality or 
an attribute which is not essential, to the subject so predicated by the compound,. 
Thus, as Patanjali ihustrates, if you say : ‘ there march tho priests having rod 
turbans on, the Bahuyrlhi loMtosMishdh' ‘ having red turbans on ’ implies here 
an essential quality of the priests, since this quality cannot be disconneotod from 
their appearance as they march. But if you say : * bring hither the man who 
possesses brindled cows {ghiiTagv)^ you want the man to bo brought, but not his 
cows ; hence the quality of ‘ possessiag brindled cows * would in this case bo dis- 
connected from the appearance of tho man, and therefore would not bo essential 
to it. In the first instance the quality expressed by the compound was the charac- 
teristic feature, in the second it is merely the descriptive mark, of the subject 
predicated by it j aud this, as l^dgojl in his commentary observes, depends on the 
sense. The application, then, regarding the oompoimd vdgyajnapdrvakat ‘ pre- 
ceded by the sacrament of speech/ which our text makes of this paribh^shfi. 
is that if this predicate of the * four sacraments ’ spoken of had been considered 
by the writer as essential to them, tho four sacraments would hare been represented 
by him as accompanied and headed by * the-.sacrament of speech * — which would 
be nonsense. If, howerer, this predicate was understood by him as being merely 
fir desoriptiye o^ie, the sense would be, as it should be, that the four sacraments are 
those wMeh in their usual order come after thi sacrament of speech, but are not 
aooompanied by it* * 
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(each of them) separately petform the S^rMdha on the day of new moon 
and the monthly S'raddhas. If they go to (reside in) different tillages, 
unseparated brethren should always (each of them) separately perform 
the S'raddha on the day of new moon and the monthly S^raddhas of hoth 
parents. When uuseparated, but residing in different villages, each 
living upon the wealth acquired by himself, these brothers should 
celebrate the ParvanVS'raddha separately;’ 

‘‘ And as regards the following passage in the Smr^itismiuohchaya ; 

* The Vais'vadeva, the anniversary S'raddha, as well as the Mahfi.laya 
rite, in case the members of a family I'eside in different countries, are 
to be celebrated separately (by each of them), and in like manner the 
S'raddha on the day of new moon,’ — 

“These (two) texts, some say, have reference to members of a 
re-united family residing in different countries. But the fact is that 
they have no authority. 

“ Or, to sum up : if there he sameness of place, time, agency and so 
on, conjointness (in the performance of the act) follows as a matter of 
logical reasoning. If the agency is not the same, such conjointness 
(only exists if it) is established by an express text. If the place is not 
the same, some base (the rule concerning) the separate performance of 
S'r§,ddhas and other ceremonies on circumstantial reasoning, since in 
such a case there is neither a logical necessity nor an express text 
(which would establish conjointness).” 

Even from these few extracts it will he seen that commensality or 
the reverse of it has not been regarded as a proof of either union or 
division of a family ; for without any restriction whatever, as we find, 
members of a united family are spoken of as residing and ' cooking ^ 
apart from one another, and members of a divided family as living and 
messing together. 

And I may add at once that I know of no Hindu law-authority which 
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dutinctly declares that** Kving or dining apart* is a legal test of partition. 
Mamti Vydsa, and other lawgivers, it is true, sometimes say that sons 
and parents should ‘ live together,’ but, in the first place, the words they 
use to this effect, do not imply an obligation ; they merely convey a 
recommendation or permission; and secondly, their expression ‘living 
together’ does not intimate a particular mode of life which would be a 
test of union, but is used synonymously with ‘ union’ in general. 

Hence, when Manu says : * Either let them thus live together, or 
let them live apart (Kullulca: i.e, let them separate), if they have a 
desire of performing religious duties, &c.” — his words merely express 
the lawfulness of both union and separation, but not a criterion of 
either. Or, when Yydsa writes, “ It is lawful that brothers and their 
parents, if the latter are alive, should live together,” the SmritL 
chandrikd, after quoting these words, adds : “ even after the demise of 
the father brothers live together for the sake of increasing mutually their 
property ; for 8'ankha and Likliita have said, ‘ Let them willingly live 
together, for being in harmony and united they will become 
prosperous/”! Here again, therefore, ‘living together’ does not 
imply a*" particular mode of domestic life, without which union could 
not exist, hut simply a state of imion in general as contrasted with 
a state of separation in general. And consequently, passages of 
this kind are not alleged by the Digests under the head of 
“ evidence of partition f but in- the chapter treating of the periods of 
partition ; — a distinction which, from a Hindu point of view, is very 
material. 

There is indeed one text which might seem to imply that cooking 
apart (not living apart) was considered by a native' authority as a sign 

^ IX., Ill; in the VyavaMj*a-M4dhavlya quoted as a verse of FrajdpaU. 
Compare also Jtni^tav. Dliyabh., I., 37. 

f Ed. Calc., p. 8, 
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of partition, viz., a passage in Narada’s Dharmas'astra,* for it occurs 
there under the head of ascertainment of a contested partition,” and 
being quoted in Jimutavahana’s Dajabhaga under the same head, has 
been translated by Colebrooke thus : 

“ Gift and acceptance of gift, cattle, grain, house, land and attendants 
must be considered as distinct among^ separated brethren, as also diet, 
religious duties, income and expenditure.”! 

Rut, in consulting the explanation given by the best commentators of 
this passage, and in comparing it with the sense put upon it in other 
Digests, it will be found that instead of “as also diet, religious duties, 
income and expenditure/^ the translation should most probably run: 

as also the religious duties connected with the cooking (of food), income 
and expenditure ’’ — when the very omission of ‘ cooking apart ’ in this 
passage would strongly confirm the opinion just expressed.^ 

^ I. (India) 0. MS, No. 1300, [fol. 38, 5 ; d^nagrahan'apaB'vannagr'ihakBhetra- 
parigrah^k' vibhakt^tei prlthag jney^h'' p^kadharm^amavyayali''. [xiii., 38. 

t Xiy., § 7. — The italics of diet are mine. — ^lu Colebrooke’ s “Digest of Hindu 
Law,” vol. iii., p. 407 and p. 417, tbis passage is translated thus ; “ When co-heirs 
have made a partition (distribution) the acts of giving and receiving cattle, grain, 
houses, land, household establishments, dressing victuals, religious duties, income 
and expenses are to be considered as separate, and (conversely) as proofs of a 
partition j” whereupon Jaganndtba observes (p. 407) : “ ^dressing victuals ’ [here 
means] for the service of guests and the like, and for the food of the family ; 
‘religious duties’ the aggregate of constant and occasional acts of religion.” It 
will be seen, however, from the next note, that Lis interpretation of •pakad'kwma 
is not borne out by the principal commentators of Jim. D^yabh. and the other 
Digests. 

t On the first part of the compound Aohyntananda, 

in Hharatachandras'iroman'i’s edition of Jimhtav. D^yabh, (p. 357) comments : 
^pdJcadJim'md Dais''oad&oad'ha/rmddaya7if, when p^kadharma, therefore, would not be 
a Dvandva, but a Tatpumsha compound ; and similarly S'riJcr’isTin'ai. : (as also in 
the previous Calc, editions) ^dTcadTia/rmo mis'vadevddiJca/rmay i.e., “religious duties 
connected wifh cooking, that is, the VaisVadeva duties (or ceremonies), and similar 
ones Rdmdbhadra in the edition named merely comments on dhwrma (not on 
VoL. II. 14 
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synonymously with vais^vadeva^ the leaning of his words would be : tit© Yal» 
s^adeva, the sacrament of the manes, and similar ooremonios j” when it b^om^ 
probable that the proper reading should be pdkadharmo dak(f^ or that dharma is 
abbreviated by the commentator for pdkadharma; in the yKrcmibrodaya ako, 
(p. 223, 1, 12) where the same passage of IST^rada is quoted, Miiraftii^ra expkifiyi 

(1. 14) dha/rmo vaW'oadevddili^ elcapdJcena Dctsaidm iti prdguJcfwoaohandi^ 
‘^religious duty means the Vais'vadeva, and so on, on account of the previous 
quotation (from N&rada) wluch says ; ‘ of those who live (together and) cook (in 
common) (the worship of the manes, gods and twioo-bom should bo single, A*o.) i* *» 
where dhwrma is therefore used in thd sense of pdjcadhantna^ and the ^ ^ bdL 

question is not the * cooking,’ but the religious rites connected with the cooking, 
—Again, in the Vwdddoliinidma/ieiH^ where the same passage ooours (p, 16^ 
Vdchaspatimis'ra likewise takes pA-kadharma for a Tatpurusha ; Y^^^pdJeadharmah* 
pdrv<m'ddih\ « the religious duties connected with cooking, i,e,, the Pilryan'a and 
other ceremonies.” In the Ddyahamnudi, too (p. 2^^8) S'Hkr'isWafs oommmtmj 
on this passage, as already mentioned, is quoted and adopted by BItmajayatarkl- 
lahk^a. On the other hand, in the VpcwahdramddAcwipa and Vyrnald/rarnct^mha 
(IV.. 7, ^ 34), instead of pdTcadha/rmdgama^ text reads ddnadharn^cma^ 
when miahrntfifha explains ddnadha^mo lehJiyddih\ “the duties connected wi^ 
written deeds, and the like.”-^The word gram, which ooours in Cok- 
brooke s translation, represents the Sanskrit ; and lest any inference be drawn 
om it regarding diet, or lest it be doubted that this is the proper sense of the 
word as here I mention that the DAyahemnuU, on the authority of the 
rnMaUangdm ava, says : « here means • the getting of grain,- » and add. , 

^ r“ 1- explain. 

M arihotpddun^ producing wealth.’-Whatever view, therefore, we may take 

' 1 f ^ balance of probability is in favour of S'rtkr'J.h* 

If ^^®Watimis.a-s gloss, that 

«e rS.rrf ^ T did not make ‘oookidg,- hrt 

it, ‘ a sign of partition.' 

of Hindu law- (Madras, 1866, 
63, ^ B (m. partrfeon) cannot always be inferred from the mairmr k 


inference derivable from the ancient law anthorities, that commensalitj, 
taken by itself, affords no legal evidence regarding the state of a family, 
they show us that a different view must be entertained of the value 
which some ceremonies at least possess for testing doubtful cases of this 
kind. 

Some religious acts, as we see, must, according to all authorities, 
be performed separately by each member of a family, and others in 
common, whether the members of such a family live in a state of union 
or separation. Thus, the reading of the Vedas, muttering prayers, and 
in general all religious acts which entail no expenditure, must he 
performed separately by each member even of a united family ; on the 
other hand, the sixteen S'rMdhas which occur during the first year after 
a father’s death, must be performed in common, — ^that is, as a rule, by 
the eldest son on behalf of the whole family — even if the latter is a 
divided one. Hence the performance of acts or ceremonies like these 
is no criterion either way, whether of union or separation. Yet we find 
that if members of a united family ‘ cook ’ their food in common, they are 
bound to perform, conjointly, the four daily sacraments of the gods. 




r 






which the brethren Hve, as they may reside apparently in a state of tmion, and yet, 
in matters of property, each may be separate ; while, on the other hand, they may 
reside apart, and yet may be in a state of union with respect to property : though 
it undoubtedly is one among- the presumptive proofe to which recourse may be had, 
in a case of uncertainty, to determine whether a family be united or separate in 
regard to acquisitions and property.” — Similarly, ^ Strange, Hindu Law,’ voh i., 
p. 229. 

* See p 187, 11. 13 f. 
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manes, created beings and men, the anniversary S^raddha, the SrMdha 
on the day of new moon, and the S'r^'ddhas of this category, the Tirtha-, 
Gaya-, and S'raddhas of this nature, whHst, if messing apart or if 
separated, they would be bound to perform these rites separately, each 
for himself. The Yais^vadeva also, members of a separated family musty 
and members of a united family, tf not messing together, may perform 
separately; but members of a united family, if messing together, must 
perform it conjointly. Hence, if it can he shown that relatives mess 
tog ether y and yet perform all or any of these ceremonies separately y each 
for himself, it is clear that, on the ground of all authoritative texts, a 
case of division is made out. 

Again, it is expressly enjoined that a voluntary religious ceremony 
entailing expenditure can be performed by a single member of a united 
family only on the condition that the rest of the family allow him to do 
so ; and to this clause no restriction is attached regarding commensality 
or living apart. Hence if it can be shown that a person performed 
such a ceremony without any protest on the part of his relatives, yet 
without having obtained their consent, such evidence wonld prove that 
he was divided from them ; or, conversely, if it can be shown that he 
asked and obtained the consent of his family to perform such a 
ceremony, proof is afforded that at that time he was a member of a 
united family.* 

Some statements, therefore, of Sir T. Strange on this subject are 
liable to objection. For, though he was right in dividing the religious 
duties of a Hindu into such as are “ indispensable,” and others which 

^ How great tbe amount of evidence available on this purely religious ground 
is, can be fully ascertained only from the ritual works j but an inference to this 
end may he obtained from Colebrooke’s Essays * On the Religious Ceremonies of 
the Hindus,* and particularly from that relating to the S'rfLddha (Miscellaneous 
Essays, Toi. i. pp, 123 ff.)j also from H. H. Wilson’s ‘Religious Practices and 
Opinions of the Hmdus * (Works, vol. ii., pp. 40 ff. j edited by Dr, B, Bost). 



partition] results from the separate solemnization of such [rites], the 
acquittal or neglect of which is attended with coneeqpLences beneficial, 
or otherwise, to the individual, in his capacity as housekeeper (gi/ihastha), 
or master of a family, the third and most important order among tho 
Hindoos ; of this kind are among others, the five great sacraments, in 
favour of the divine sagos, tho manos, tho gods, the spirits, and 
guests. ”t For we have seen that each member oven of a united 
family must for himself perform several such coromonios if tho mombors 
of that family * cook * apart from one another. And when ho added, 
'' Still such separate performance is not conclusive ; it is a circumstance 
morely/’-^we must point to tho cases above mentioned, in which it ia 
conclusive, provided the members of a family mess together, Again, 
exception must also be taken to tho remark which tho Barns leornod 
author appended to a Pandit’s answer touching tho same question. 1 
‘'Had the division been doubtful,” he said, “then certainly tho joint 
performance of the ceremonios would be a conclusion against it; a 
conclusion merely, however ; or, as it has boon appositely colled in 
another case, ‘a token’ {adyuharana, I suppose, in tho original) not a 
proof.” For, one of the ceremonios hero alluded to is the annual 
ceremony for a father,” and the joint performance of such a ceremony, 
as we have seen, can only toko place in a united family. Tho usual 
words for ‘ token,' moreover, from which ho inforrod that it implied 

* Hindu Law (1880), vol. i., pp. 227 ff. 

t Those explained in note * of p. 191 ore bore moatit. 

$ Hindu Law, vol, ii., p. 802. 
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a conclusion only, are in Sanskrit c%ihna and IdkshaWa, and eaoh is often 
used in tke sense of "‘characteristic or essential mark/’ when it is 
tantamount to proof. 

The Editors of the Digest, however, not merely repeat, as we have 
seen, the general and, on account of its generality, objectionable state- 
ment of Strange, bat after the*" words above q[uoted^ add: “In the 
present condition of Hin du society, the performance of aU religious 
rites has become so lax and irregular as to afford no safe ground for 
inference.” I do not know on what authority this sweeping assertion 
is made, for the Editors do not at all indicate the source whence it has been 
derived. Hitherto the most reliable accounts of the present religious 
condition of India seem to lead to the conclusion, supported also by the 
writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Haug, and others, that there is 'still 
in the country a very large proportion of the community 'which very 
tenaciously clings to what it considers its orthodox faith, and that this 
community is extremely jealous of allowing any European to into 
its devotions and to become acquainted with the detail of them. Nor 
is it dear what the Editors call ‘ lax and irregular ; ’ for compared to 
the vediC ritual, for instance, that taught by the Puran'as may be so 
qualified, and judged by the standard of the latter, doubtless more re- 
cent ceremonies may likewise he thus termed. A statement so vague and 
general is in reality therefore meaningless, for it neither spedfies the 
ceremonies to which it relates, nor the period or the standard by which 
to obtain a medium of comparison between the present and past. Yet 
even if the Editors had afforded us the information required, and if their 
statement concerning the quality of the actud worship of the Hindus 

♦ P. XLV. ** The separate performance of the Yais'vadeva sacrifioe, of S'^dlddhas 
and other rdigions rites, is Btflliees oondusive. At Dig. chapter iv., Q. 4, infra, 
a passage of BhaPti ojidlkdiita is quoted, according to -which coparceners, living 
ihay d may not perform the Vms'vadeva each for himself and, in the preset 
&o,” 1^ p. 187, 11. 8 
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were in some sense correct, it still appears tliat the conclusion 
would not be borne out by it. For in so far as the Hindu law of in- 
heritance appeals to evidence based on roligiouR grounds, it is quite 
immaterial whether the detail in the performance of this or any other 
ceremony concerned by it, agrees with the teaching of the ancient or 
mediaeval, or even modern ritual — ^provided such a performance is lujld, 
rightly or wrongly, to be in the spirit of the orthodox faith. Whether, 
tlaerefore, the S'rdddhas or Vais'vadeva, for instance, are now per- 
formed in strict accordance with the ritual relied upon by Colobrooko in 
his * Essay on the Beligious Ceremonies of the Hind us,’ or not, is for 
legal purj)ose8 absolutely irrelevant, so long as the popular mind still 
boliovGS that the S'raddha beuefils the soul of the docoasod relative, or j 

that the VaisVadova removes the sins which a man may have committed 
in prepafing his daily meals. And that tins belief no longer exists, the 
Editors would still have to prove. It is certain, moreover, that tlio 
Law Courts of the Bombay Presidency and the Pandits can entertain 
no doubts in this respect, for othorwiBO it would bo uniutolUgible why 
in suits relating to inheritance, tho judges should address quostions to j 

■the Pandits about the performance of S'raddha and other ritos, and that 
the Pandits should strengthen their r(3plios by a roforonco to their \ 

doctrinal works ; and even tho Bombay Digest reports three instances, I 

at least, of such interrogatories, at pp. 4B, 67, and 50. It would be a : 

mistake, therefore, on tho part of an Indian judgo wore ho to adopt tho 
inference suggested to him by tho Bombay Digest that no performance I 

of any religious ceremony whatovor can afford conclusive evidonoo ! 

regarding tho union or division of a Hindu family, and in con- j 

sequence, that honceforth ho may dispense with a study of tho native 1 

authoritative works concerned in this matter. Evon the few data bore I 

collootod, by way of illustration, will sunicicntly show that in doubtful ! 

oases these works will still bo his safest guide. j 

I 

I 

t 

t 
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* Mamm II., 6. — “The roots of law are the whole Yeda, the Sror'iti and moral 
practices of Buchi as perfectly xmderstand it, the (immemorial) customs of good 
men, and (in cases quite indifferent) self-satisfaction.” 

Mcmni IL, 12. — “The scripture (i.e. S'mti or Yedas), the codes of law (Smrlti), 
amoved usage, and (in all indifferent cases) self-satisfaction, the wise have openly 
declared to he the quadruple description of the juridical system.” 

I., 7.-~“The S'ruti, the Smr'iti, the practice of good men, what 
fi^ins to one^B self, md. a desire maturely considered, these are declared to 
he cff law/* pllie Sanskrit words for the first three' sources in Y^jna- 

valkya seemrnmm m m Manm Tbe difference in translation is therefore merely 
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1. It is a maxim of Hindu law, admitted by all the schools, tbat 
there are four sources of Hindu law, viz., *Sruti {i.e, the Vedas), Sm/r'iti 
(Le. the Dharma-'Sastras, or the codes of law hy Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and other cmcimt law-giyers), custom, and (in all indifferent cases) 
self-sadsfiuMon'* {i.e. one’s own pleasure); but where these are at 
variance with one anotlier, that weight and authority attaches to them 
according to their precedence ; Le. that where they clash, ^8ruti would 
supersede Smr^idf either of these custom, and either of the former 
“ self-satisfaction.”* 


A. 

ON THE CASE BETWEEN NEELKISTO DEB BURMONO 
AND BEERCHUNDER THAKOOR. 
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2. Hence if the kuldchdr or custom \ 9 hich prevailed or prevails in 
the family of the Maharajas of Tipperah regarding the succession of 
an heir to the throne and possessions of Tipperah, is at variance with 
the Hindu law as current in Bengal, either this custom is devoid of 
authority, or the law as current in Bengal is not the law by which the 
succession in the royal family of Tippefah has to be regulated. And 
that the latter contiogeucy is possible, again results from the fact that 
the law regarding succession as current in Bengal, is not in itself 

but only a commentary on Smr'iti (viz. the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana), 
and that there are other commentaries on the same Stnr'iti, which in 
essential points differ from that commentary, and actually are the law 
prevailing in other parts of India {e.g. the Mitakshara, the Vyavahara- 
Mayukha, the Smr^iUchandhka, &c.) 

3. That the Tipperah Kulacbar or custom is materially at variance 
with the Hindu law of succession as current in Bengal, follows frona the 
fact that the former excludes from succession the widow, and that it can 
give preference to a brother or other member of the family before the 
son of a deceased king.* 

4. Since, however, the exclusion of the widow from the Tipperah 
succession, and the precedence of a brother or other relative before a 

accidental, that of Manu belonging to Sir W. Jones, and ;that of Xajnavalkya to* 
Eioer:] 

The MitdksharA on this passage from Y^jnavalkya explains that, where^th^ 
clash' they ^have a right and authority according to the order in which they aaro 
enumerated. 

* Exclusion of the widow : Becord, p. 406, line 22 j p. 139, line 48. 

of sons in favour of brothers : Becord, p. 40^, line 47. 
j, of sons in favour of a nephew : Becord, p. 136, line 30. 

„ of a son in favour of the^eldest member of the family : Becord , 

p. 134, lines 64, 65. 

jj of a son in favour of a brother : Becord, p. 290, line 36. 

„ of a son in favour^of a nephew ; Becord, p. 31, line 13. 
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son, have been declared legal and mlid by former decisions of the 
Courts,* it results that the law of Bengal cannot be invoked in the 
present case to settle the respective claims of the Eespondent and 
Appellant. 

6 . It remains, therefore, to be seen whether the Tipperah Kulachar, 
and if so to what extent, is in conformity with a higher authority than 
the law of Bengal, and what that authority is. 

6. The highest law authority of India, that from which no other law- 
code is supposed to differ, is the code of Manu» That portion of this 
code which relates to inheritance, treats of inheritance under a twofold 
aspect, viz., inheritance as succession to an undivided estate, and 
inheritance as succession to family property when division had taken 
place. The law relating to the former category of inheritance is 
extremely simple, and scarcely admitting of litigation : that relating to 
the latter is complex. 

Hence other law-codes, all of which admit the supreme authority of 
Manu, e,g, Ydjnavulkya, who is the primary source of the present law 
of succession in India, passes entirely over in silence the first category 
of succession,! and merely deals with the second category, whidi is a 
fruitful ground for litigation. 

And it is only the digests or commentaries, as that of Jimutavahana 
or the Mitakshara of Vijnanes'wara, ^^hich here and there endeavour to 
bring in the question of non-division, f though they properly only have to 

♦ The same as above ; especially in the case of the widow j Iteoord^ p. 406, 
line 22. 

t See the betgiiming of Oolebrooke’s translation of the Mit^shar^, p. 241 
(2nd ed., p, 364) : — “ The partition of heritage is now propounded by the sage of 
holiness,** &c. (which words belong to the author ot the Mit4ksbar4), and the 
liieghiiuiig of Yi^ncpDaUc^c^s chapter on inheritanoe : p, 258, last line but one 

ed., p. : — '^When the fether makes a partition,*’ &c. 

f Thus the quotations feom Manu given in the next notes oocur in Jimfita- 
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deal with questions of division. And on that ground, too, they in 
consequence arrive at sometimes opposite conclusions. Thus, since the 
chapter of Yajnavalkya — as translated by Colebrooke — strictly speaking, 
only relates to Daya-vibhaga,” or “Daya-Bhaga,” meaning 

division of inheritance), the Mitakshara concludes, that the widow 
where mentioned by Yajnavalkya, can only mean the widow of a divided 
husband, whereas the Baya-Bhaga of Jimutavahana obviously striving 
to fill up what may appear as a defect in Yajnavalkya, concludes that 
widow also means the widow of an undivided husband. But the very 
possibility of such a fundamental difference in the interpretation of the 
same text, proves that Yajnavalkya’s text did not deal with the 
succession to an undivided estate as a separate topic, and that those — 
like the Maharajas of Tipperah — who do not consider the widow as 
entitled to succeed, resort for the law regulating the succession to an 
undivided estate, not to Yajnavalkya and the Daya Bhaga of Jimuta- 
vahana, as current in Bengal, but to the code of Manu. 

7. Eegarding the succession to an undivided estate (and it is admitted 
on all hands that the throne and the possessions of a Maharaja of 
T^perah are in the nature of an undivided and indivisible property), 
the code of Manu^ rules that after the death of a father “ the eldest 

vAhana (Colebrooke’s ‘'Two GDreatises,” pp, 16, 17, 2nd ed., p. 193), and the 
** Mit^ksbar^” (Colebrooke, p. 263, 2nd ed., p. 381), not to explain tbe law of 
succession to undAvided property, but merely to prove the period at which, 
according to Manu, division could take place. 

♦ Manu IX., 104 (quoted in Colehroolce, p, 8, 2nd ed., p. 186 :) — 

‘‘After the death of the father and mother, the brethren being assembled 
“must divide equally the paternal estate, for they have not power over it while 
‘‘their parents live.’* 

IX., 105 (quoted in ColehrooTce, p. 16, 2nd ed., p. 193 :) — 

“But the eldest [‘brother* is not in the text] may take the patrimony 
“ entire, and the rest may live under him as under their father.** 

IX., 185 (quoted in Colebrooke, pp. 199 and 346, 2nd ed., pp. 334 and 443) does 
not here : — 
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[brother] takes the entire patrimony," and that the “ rest of the family 
depend on him for their maintenance, as on a father.” 

8. The wordfor“cZ<fest”inManuisj2/esftt'/ia; hut as hasa 

double meaning, Tiz., that of ^‘eldest" and “best," all the commentators 
—also borne out by another passage of Manu— agree in deciding, that 
the “eldest" must also imply the “best;” hence, if the “eldest ' is an 
unworthy person, or otherwise unfit to manage the family property, 
even the “youngest” maybe declared “jyeshtfiia,” that is, any other 
member of the family, if considered worthier than the eldest. But in 
such a case they also stipidate that the consent of all the members of the 
family is required to exclude the eldest, and to invest another member 
of the family with the right of succession and the pnvileges pertaining 

to it.* 


‘<Of him who leaves no son, the father shall tahe the inheritance, or the 
** brothers.” 

For this last paragraph can only refer to a dinded family where each member 1ms 
property of his own, as hrothera occur in the plural, and as the son could never be 

in possession of the oncerfrrf estate if the father were still alive. 

• JimMavttiana, where showing that non-division can only take place if am. the 
members of the family consent, quotes Manu, IX., 105, and comments on it as 

follows (Oolebroote, p. 16 j 2 ud ed., p. 193 1 ) — , , . » .v 

‘‘Is not the eldest son alone entitled to tbe estate on the demise of the 
«' co-heirs, and not the rest of the brethren? for Manu says:- ‘The eldest 
“ ‘ brother may take the patrimony entire, and the rest may hve under him, as 
« < under their father.’ And here ‘ eldest’ intends him who rescues his fother 
« from the hell oafied Put, and not the senior surovcor. ‘ By the eldest, as soon 
•“as born, a man becomes father of male issue, and is exonerated from debt to 
“ ‘his ancestors j such a son, therefore, is entitled to take the heritage. That 
“•son alone on whom he devolves his debt, and through whom he tasted 
•“immortality, was begotten from a sense of duty; others are considered as 
“ ^begotten from love or pleasure.’ 

“Kot so ; for the right of the eldest [to take charge of the whole] is pronounced 
•• desmdant on the wOl of the rest. Thus Nkada says Let the eldest brother, 
“like a fofihet, Biqiport all the others who are willing to live together without 
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They also rule likewise on the authority of another passage from 
Manu — that if there are sons by different mothers, seniority belongs to 
birth, if the mothers are of the same caste ; but that it belongs not to 
birth, but to rank, if the mothers are of different castes. Thus, if 
the mothers are of the Kshattriya caste, the first-born son would be the 
eldest, even if he were the son of the youngest wife ; but if there are 
three wives of the Yais'ya, or third caste, and one wife of the Kshattriya, 
or second caste, the son of the latter would be the “eldest (best),” 
though he may he younger than the sons by the Yais'ya mothers. 

9. If follows, therefore, that the right of succession to an undivided 
estate is in the first place a right by seniority — seniority also implying 
rank ; that this right is forfeited only in conseq[nence of unworthiness 

“ partition j or even the youngest brother, if all assent^ and if he be capable of 
“ business ; capacity for business is the best rule in a family.’ [Colebrooke, p. 17, 
2jid ed., p. 194, translates this passage from NArada thus : — *Let the eldest brother 
* by consent support the rest, like a father, or let a younger brother who is capable 
‘do soj the prospeiity of the family depends on ability.’ This translation, 
however, is not so correct as that in Prasarmakum^ Tagore’s Viv^achinUman'i, 
p. 227, from which the former is taken.] “By consent of all” (Jim'dtav^hana 
continues) “even the youngest brother being capable, may support 4he rest. 
Primogeniture is ‘ not a positive rule’ [i.e, is not absolutely meant in the quoted 
passage from Mann]”. 

Manu, IX., 213 (quoted in. Colebrooke, p. 294, 2iid ed., p. 404) 

“An eldest brother whio from avarice shall defraud his younger brother, shall 
forfeit the honour of Ids primogeniture, be deprived of his additional share, and 
be chastised by the king.” 

This passage, though relating to division, shows that an “ eldest” son can forfeit 
his primogeniture throughi unworthy conduct. 

&lWca^ the celebrated commentator of Mann, also, wha^ expl a in i ng Mann 
IX., 105 (quoted before) says If the eldest is virtuous, then he is the eldest,” 
and where commenting on Manu, IX., 109-“: The eldest exalts the family or 
destroys it ; the eldest is in this world the most respected, and the good never treat 
him with disdain,” says The eldest in an undivided family, if he is virtuous, 
then he is the eldest, for an account of his virtuous conduct the younger brothers 
foUow him j he exalts then the fanuly, but if he is vicious he destroys it,” &c. 
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or unfitness on the part of the person entitled to succeed ; but that this 
forfeit must be the result of a unammous decision taken by aU the 
members of the family interested in the preservation of the estate. 

10. The so-called custom of the royal family of Tipperah, as results 
from the Record, consisted in the following particulars • 

(a) The reigning Maharaja designated, while alive, or could designate, 

his successor to the throne and the estates. 

(b) The person so designated was called Yuvardja, and his instal- 

lation was performed with great solemnity. 

(c) The person so installed was always a male, never a female or an 

infant, these being excluded on account of their “ unfitness,” 
and as is contended by the appellant, always the eldest member 
of the family ; but the Respondent asserts that he was not 
always the eldest member, though he admits that such a person 
was never a female or an infant. 

11. This custom agrees in all its particulars with the law of Manu as 
explained before. For, though Manu does not speak of the installation 
of a Yuvaraja, such a “ custom"— ihe third source of Hindu law— would 
not be at variance with Manu or any other “ Sw/iti or 5'ruti.” It is 
' on the contrary borne out by precedents recorded in the Mahahh&rata, 
the Hcmayaia and the PurdAas, and therefore legal.* And even if 
the assertion of the Respondent were correct, the inference to be drawn 
from it would only be that th& predecessors of the deceased Maharija 
chose a junior member of their famUy as their successor in preference 
to the eldest member, because the latter was deemed by them unworthy 
or unfit to succeed, and because their decision met with the unanimons 
consent of the rest of the family. 

12. But the unanimous consent of the whole family is implied by 
the fact that the installation of a Yuvaraja is not a private, but a public 
. * See Qeldstuoker’s "Sanskrit Dictioiiary” (voL I.) pp. 276—286. 
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15. It is not denied by the Eospondent that tho installation of a 
Yuvoi’^a required for its validity tho performance in public of certain 
ooremonios, as kid down by the sacred books of tho Hindus. But the 
ovidonco afforded by liia witnesses shows, in the first place, that there 
is tho Btrongaat probability of bis pretondod Yuvarajoship never having 
been soloinnly celobmtod at all *£ and, socoiidly, oven if the late Mah^- 
riya performed some oororaony in order to install him as Yuvardja, that 
such a coreinouy was devoid of tlio essential charactoristios hy which 
alone tlio title and rights of a Yuvaraja could bo conforrud on a non- 
senior momber of tlio royal family. 

16. This results from tlio following facts, as proved by the deposi- 
tions of the Eespondent’s witiiossos : — 

(a) This pretended installation, as is stated by all his witnesses, took 

place on tho same day when tho lato Maharaja consecrated a 
new building. It is extremely unlikely, however, that two such 
coromonioH, so utterly difforont in their character, should be 
performed by any Hindu simultaneously, and the much more 
important ceremony actually as a more appendage to tlie far 
inferior one. 

(b) It is stated by all the witnesses of tho Eespoudent that the late 
Mahdr^a consecrated the new building which ho was going to 
inhabit, on tho l(U/t S'rdvana, this being a lucky day for the 
performance of such a ceremony. And unquestionably the late 
Maharaja, as every Hindu would, took care that, according to 
tho astrological works, tho day for the performance of such a 
ceremony should be a lucky one. These works also bear out the 
fact that tho month of SYavona would be a lucky time for the 
consecration of a new house. But the same works likewise say 
that the month of S'ravana is not one of thos6 in which a 
Tuvar^a-oeremony should be performed. It becomes, therefore, 
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extremely improbable that a king so particular in conforming to 
the astrological rules, where the consecration of a new building 
was concerned, should have been quite indifferent to these rules 
when the proper time for the performance of a much more 
important ceremony, that of the installation of a Yuvaraja, nad 
to he chosen. ' ^ 

{c) It is stated by all the witnesses of the ‘Eespondent that the 
Yuvaraja-ceremony, which, as they assert, had been performed, 
did not come to the cognizance of all the members of the Maha- 
raja’s family, and much less to that of the public at large. It 
was consequently deficient in that very characteristic which is its 
essential feature, in that publicity, which is also to imply the 
consent of the .whole family to the choice made by the king. 

(d) It is further stated by all the witnesses of the Eespondent that 
the late Maharaja for the first time designated the name of his 
successor on the very day when the installation of the latter, as 
is asserted, took place. But, according to all authorities, it is 
an essential feature of this ceremony that the person whose 
appointment as Yuvaraja was intended, should on the day pre- 
ceding the public ceremony, hold a fast and undergo purification 
so as to make himself fit for the solemnity of the succeeding day. 
According to Hindu notions, it is therefore impossible that a 
proceeding as that described by the witnesses should be a valid 
ceremony of the installation of a Yuvaraja. 

17. Hence: Since the law of the Dayabhaga as current in Bengal 
does not apply to the Tipperah succession ; 

Since the latter is regulated by the highest law authority of the 
Hindus, the Code of Manu ; 

Since the custom of the Maharajas of Tipperah is in conformity 
with the law of Manu ; 

Von II. 
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Since the Appellant 10 acknowledged by all the parties as the eldest 
claiming member of the present Tipporah family ; 

Since it has not been shown that by the late Mahdrfija and the rest 
of his family he has been unanimously declared to be unworthy 
or unfit to succeed ; 

Since it is highly improbable 'chat the Respondent over was installed 
Juvar^a by the late Maharaja ; 

And since the ceremony of his installation, if it ever took place, was, 
according to the deposition of the Respondent’s witnesses, 
devoid of the essential characteristics which are required to 
make the Yuvardja ceremony a legally valid ceremony* 
my opinion is that the Appellant has a valid claim to succeed to the 
possessions of the lato Malikiya of Tipperah. 


fi 
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B.. 

ON THE QUESTION WHETHER THE LAW OF BENGAL 
FAVOURS OR DISCOUNTENANCES THE PRINCIPLE 
OF PERPETUITY AS APPLICABLE TO THE RIGHT 
OP INHERITANCE. 



In tlie law of Bengal there occurs no distinct statement relating to the 
theory of perpetuity as applicable to the right of inheritance, But 
from the philo^sophical basis on which the law of Bengal rests, it must 
be inferred that it discountenances such a theory. 

For, this basis is the Nyaya, and more especially that division of it 
called the Vais'eshika philosophy, and some discussions raised by the 
chief authorities of the Bengal school must^ therefore be understood in 
the light of that system of philosophy. This also results from the 
sameness of the philosophical terms used by both.* 

• The written law, whether it be s'ruti or smr'iti, direct revelation or tradition, 
ia subject to the same rules of interpretation. Those rules are collected in the 
MimUnsa, which is a disquisition on proof and authority of precepts. It is 
considered as a branch of philosophy ; and is properly the logic of the law.” 

“In the eastern part of India, yiz. Bengal and Bahar, where the Vedas are less 
read, and the Mlm^ns^ less studied than in the south, the dialectic philosophy, or 
Ny&ya, is more consulted, and is there relied on for rules of reasoning and inter- 
pretation upon questions of law, as well as upon metaphysical topics,” — ^Account 
by H. T. Oolebrooke of the Hindu Schools of Law, in Strange’s Hindu Law, 
vol. i., p. 816. 
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Now the Vais’eshika lays down the proposition that there are seven 
paddrtlias, or categories, under which all material objects (such as earth, 
water, &c.,) and all ideal existences (such as cause, effect, &c.) are 
comprised. Beside these, it maintains, there are none; and it rejects 
therefore any explanation, for instance, of cause and effect, which, 
instead of being evolved from'^any of these seven categories, would 
resort to the assumption of another principle not contained in them. 

The following passage from the BhdshA-Pa'iichchheda, one of the 
fundamental works of the Vais'eshika, together with its commentary as 
given in the Siddhdnta-Muktdvalt, will corroborate this statement.* 

Text. “ Substance, Quality, and in like manner Action, Genus, with 

Difference, and Concretion, and in like manner Non-existence, these 


seven are called the categories {padartha.)” 

CoMMENTABS. — “ Thereupon [i.e. on its being laid dowir that the 
Categories are seven] the author of the TJpamam-Chintavmn'i raises the 
doubt whether a right to he treated as separate categories does not 
belong to Tower and Resemhlance, seeing that these differ from all the 
seven Categories. ‘ How is it [he asks] that these [seven] alone are 
Categorfes when there is a separate categoric nature in Power, 
Resemblance, &c.?’— To explain;— A bum is not produced by fire 
when attended by a gem [of the kind which is regarded as possessing 
the power to neutralize the operation of fire] or the like ; hut, by that 
devoid thereof, it is produced. In this case I infer that a cauterizing 
Power in the fire is destroyed by the gem or the like, and is reproduced 
by the removal of the gem, or the like, which acted as a neutralizer. 
So, too. Resemblance is a separate Category — ^for it is not included 
under any one of the [first] six Categories, seeing that [unlike any of 
these] it exists even in Genus— for we recognise Resemblance in the 


• The traaBlation is that by Dr. BaUantyne, in “the BMaha-Pariohchheda, 
and its comiuentaiy the Siddhtota-Mnkt&yaM," Calcutta, 1861, page 8, ff. 
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instance that, as the geiK^nc luiture of cows is eternal, so in like manner 
is that of horses also. Further, it cannot fall within the Category of 
Non-existence : — because, that such a thing [as Eeseniblance] exists, is 
believed [by everyone.] 

“ But, if all this be asserted, it is not so — for, as regards the burning 
effect of the fire, &c., in the absence o? the gem, &c., it is improper to 
postulate an endless (ananta) set of Powers, together with the previous 
Non-existence (jprdgahhdva) and also the Annihilation thereof, when the 
result may be properly accounted for, either by the independent action 
[of the fire], or by assuming as the cause the absence of the [neutral- 
king] gem, &c. And you need not say, ‘ How then does burning take 
place when both the neutralizer is present and also a neutralizer of the 
[fire-neutralizing] gem?’ — ^for, what I regard as the cause is the 
absence of the genus gem [or of all gems whatsoever], which implies 
the absence of [those gems that are] neutralizers. — Resemblance also is 
not another Category, but it consists in the possession of various 
characters belonging to any given thing, whilst being at the same time 
something other than the thing ; as, for example, there is a resemblance 
to the Moon in a face, which being something not the Moon, yet 
possesses the pleasing character, &c., which the Moon possesses.” 

In other words, as regards the rejection of a category (paddrtha) 
Power : since the independent action of fire is sufficient to account for 
the producing of a burn — according to the Vais'eshika, it would not be 
allowed in a special case to resort to an assumption of the non-existence 
of the action of fire and the subsequent annihilation of that non-exist- 
,enoe, since this would be assuming causes which are remote, and 
arbitrarily creating “ endless'' {ananta) categories.' 

This reasoning, and in the very terms of the Vais'eshika, is applied 
by S'rikr'ishn'a Tarkalankara, the great authority of the Bengal school, 
to the following passage of Jimutav^ana^s Dayabhaga (ch. 1, § 7) 
which says : — 
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“ Nor can it be affirmed, that partition ia the distribution to 
particular chattels, of a right vested in all the coheirs, through the 
sameness of their relation, over all the goods. For, relation, opposed 
by the co-existent claim of another relative, produces a right, 

. figuratively implied by [the term] ‘partition' {vibhdgavyangya)y^ 
to portions only of the estate : ^since it would be burdensome to infer 
the vestings and divestings f of rights to the whole of the paternal 
estate ; and it would be useless, as there would not result a power of 
aliening at pleasure.” 

For, in regard to this passage, S'riicrHsh'nla Tarkdlanhdra argues as 
follows : — 

“ Now, if [you say] — * the co-existence of one relative, on account of 
the sameness [of the rights of all the relatives] being a bar to the 
proprietary right of another relative, none of them has a right to any 
portion [of the inheritance], since this bar exists — my answer is : 

“ Since property depending on relation and [the fact of] the right to 
such property having a previous Non-existence {prdgahhdva) are 
[notions] closely connected, the proprietary right of one relative bars 
the right^'to property depending on relation, when belonging to another 
relative. [For,] since you must admit that after division there is a 
proprietary right in a special portion [of the property], and since [from 
your admission it would follow that] this right had a previous 
existence pr%a6?idva), there is no incongruity [in my reply]. 

• Colebroote’s rendering of vihhdgavyangya, ‘‘determinable by partition,” ia 
less literal than that given above : “ figuratively implied by [the term] partition.” 

t Yestings and diveBtings is in Sanskrit : utpdda-vinda'a; lit., prod uoinga and 
annihfiatiiigs. In the Sanskrit text these words are part of the compound u^dda* 
chJcaVpand'gam'cvodty when it may be doubtful whether they are to be xinder- 
#ooi in the singular or plural number. Colebrooke rendered them in the singular, 
d%>est%ng but it results &om the context, the discussion of the 
ccmnnentatotir, his statement that they must be understood in the 

plural ; on account of the ohjeetion to “ endlessness.” 
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“ He [viz. Jimiitavabana] shows that the coexistence of one relative 
sufficiently accounts for opposing [the claim of another relative] in the 
words ‘ Since it would he burdensome to infer the vestings, &c.’ Their 
sense is this : — The collective sum of the proprietary rights is equal to 
the number of all the relatives concerned in the property left by a 
father, or other [relative]. [There w^uld be] vestings and divestinga 
of these [rights]. [But such an assumption would be burdensome, 
for considering that it would then be necessary to assume such ** end- 
less ” (ananta) categories, [as a series of vestings and divestings] the 
assumption of opposition [of one right by another co-existent right] ia 
more easy [i. e, less remote, and therefore the only one consistent with 
the notions of the Vais'eshika.].** 

On the theory of perpetuity the right of an heir would not be derived 
from his relationship to the owner of the property who immediately 
predeceased him, but from the title conferred on him by the testamem 
tary or other disposition of a remote ancestor. In such a case, then, 
the effect of inheritance, instead of being accounted for from an im- 
mediate cause, would depend on a remote cause, or a series of remote 
causes, and these the Vais'eshika would reject as belonging to the 
category of ** endless powers.” 

In my opinion, therefore, it results from the alleged words of Jimd- 
tavahana and S'rikr'ishn'a-Tarkalankara that these authorities not only 
do not admit a rnode of inheritance which would prevent the alienation 
on the part of the inheritor of the property inherited ; but also do not 
recognise a title to inheritance which would be derived from a remote 
cause— such as the principle of perpetuity— the latter being contrary 
to the spirit and a proper construction of the Bengal law. 
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ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF JECUB. STEECUS, ETC. 

TEANSAOnONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SoCIBTZ FOB 1864. 


There are few words the affinity of which is less doubtfal, while the 
etymology is more obscure, than the words jecur, rjTtap, Sanskrit ' irerTl 
(yaftPit), and the words stercus, a-Kmp, Sanskrit "srST*! {s'akr'it.) The 
peculiar interest they convey, as an instance of the different products, 
borne by the same linguistic stem in its various branches, and the light 
th^ throw on some other words of a kindred formation, induce me to 
offer the foUowing remarks as to their etymological meaning, and the 
apparent irregularity of their declension. 

I do not dweU upn the linguistic identity which exists between the 
first letters of jecur and -jpgnj (yaJcr’it) on the one side, and on 
the other, since the mutual correspondence of the Sanskrit w (y) with 
Greek ^tus asper in the beginning of words, (for instance in ^ 
and os), and that of the Sanskrit or Latin gutturals with the 
labials, and vice wsd, (for instance in ^.(^aa'wa), equus, imroi-, 
g^mque, w6t€). is so well established, that I need 
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merely remind yon of the fact, and of the instances given by Bopp, 
Pott, Kuhn, and others, to be relieved from the necessity of further 
proof. 

The phonetic diversities, however, between stercus, cr/ccop, and 
{s^akr'it)y are of a more complicated kind, as the t in stercus cannot be 
explained as the result of any inter-linguistic law, nor the s in the same 
word and the <r in (r/c<op, be held to be the regular representatives of 
the palatial (s^) in (s^akr^it), for the latter in Sanskrit almost 

invariably corresponds with a guttural sound in Latin and Greek ; as, 
for instance, in (s^wan), can (4s), kv (-wv) ; (s'ata), cent (-urn), 
(c)Kar(-dv) ; f^Tcf?r {vins'ati), viginti, ctKocrt, &c. 

But even supposing that there were no phonetic difficulty in establish- 
ing the original identity of -both sets of words, we should still be at a - 
loss how to account for the diversity they show when their thematic 
form becomes a real word, in assuming the declension-suffixes of the 
genitive, dative, and other cases. Jecur, for instance, appears in the 
genitive, as jecor-is or jecin-Qi‘is, ^irap and (r/ctop, as ^Trar-os, <rKar-o 9 , 
while {yakrHt), and -jpgnf become {yakrHt-as), or 

^ {yal{(a)n-as) and (s'dkr^it-as), or {s'a^{a)n-‘as). 

Or, in other words, conceals the crude forms jfcor- andj^cm- (or, 
as a variety, jocw-) ; ^Trap, the crude form of i^^apr- ; iynkiHt) 

the crude forms (y^krHt-) and (yakan -) ; while those of 

BtercxLSy (rK(Dp and {s'ah‘'it) are stercor-j crKapr-, iir-gf-ef 

and {^^(4kan-), 

If I attempt to give a solution of these irregularities, which, as we 
have seen, concern — 1. the terminating letters of these words, or, in, 
apr, r'it and an; 2. the appearance of the t in stercus, and the s of that 
and (TKwp, as compared with the s' of and 3. the 

diversity of crude forms represented hj jecur, iyakr'it) and 

(s'akr'it ) — I may consider it as conceded that the only way of dealing 
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( 5 'am), meaning ** happy or happiness,** and occurring usually 
in compounds, such as {&*anihhv)f [s^cimkara), K^-qT' [sampd)t, 

but probably being also the thematic form of (s'iva), the euphe- 
mistic name of the Terrific God. ^ 

If then there existed the intention of combining this notion with 
words meaning “ excrements,”— and I refer to those also the word j 
mentioned before, viz. (civaskara), which. I derive from 

(avas) and -qrx (kara ), — am led to suppose that (s'akrHt) is a 

compound, the former part of which is the word [s' a), which we have 

seen in {s’amala), and the latter (Tcr'it) doing,” pro- 
ducing,” from ‘g’ (kr^i) ” to do.” ; 

For those, however, who are not conversant with Sanskrit, a few 
remarks with respect to g-jr {kr’it), and formations of a similar kind, 
will be required on behalf of the conclusions I have to draw. Every - 
Sanskrit radical is allowed, in general, to appear in its crude shape at . j 
the end of certain compounds, without assuming any visible suffix. 

VX (r/ttra), “a d^on,” for instance, and (^han) to kill,” may 
a word (v/itrahan) “the killer of Vrfitra.” But If the 

radi^ ferminates in a short vowel, a *?[ (^) is added to it, as it were to 
preteet the radical vowel against such changes as would arise from its 
meeting with other vowels, according to the phonetic laws of Sanskrit. 

for iiffltanoe, and ji “ to conquer,” would form vrHtra-jit “ the 
conqueror of Vr^tra.” This precaution belongs particularly to Sanskrit, . 
and (as I ooiududefrom other instances in which this language has ! 
proc^i^ in a different way) is one which must have originated in a j 
fefce wn^r^vely recmit, as is generally the case with all additional 
whMi are to prevmit the collieion of letters, and prodttGe 
we ccmjugations, declensions, &c., though, from a 

of vfew, are the most irr^%dmr phsenomena of ’ 
0^ mtrodm:!^ into its living organism dead j 

I 
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mechanical matter. Whether such additional elements, which agree 
with the predilections of one people, and which, though constituting 
the individuahty of a language, are productions extraneous to the 
common stem, appear, or do not appear, in its kindred branches, is 
therefore merely a matter of chance, not one of necessity. The form 
{s'akr'it), a compound of -jnc W therefore 

reappear with its extraneous t peculiar to Sanskrit, in Eatin, in 
Greek, or in other kindred languages, but the organic elements of 
which this word is composed are complete in the form -5^ (s^aJcr'i), or, 
— according to the change to which the* r'i vowel is subject in Sanskrit 
as soon as the thematic form becomes a real one, — ^in the form ^ 
(s^ahar). 

If we reton to the Greek and Latin forms of this word, it will now 
be seen why, in the declension of stercus^ which represents a theme 
stercor^, the disappearance of the final t of s^akr'it has nothing irregular 
in itself ; and why in o-Kwp, which supposes a theme a-Kapr-^ the r has 
been retained in or/car-o?, &c., while the presence of the radical p is still 
manifest in the nominative o-Kajp, A real difficulty would seem to exist 
in the Greek and Latin forms beginning with a dental s, as c guttural 
sound would have been the legitimate representative of the palatal 
Sanskrit a'. Be it, however, that the beginning of two successive 
syllables with a guttural sound has been distasteful to these languages ; 
be it that the elision of the vowel of s'a in the Greek word xrKwp, and 
the transposition of the t in the Latin stercus originates • in another 
motive than that of avoiding the repetition of the gutturals; then, 
the latter expedient once adopted, it is clear that before t or ic, the 
palatal sibilant could not have a nearer representative than the dental s* 
With respect to the vowels of these words, it is obvious that in $ter<yu 3 ^ 
where the final t never existed in the thematic form, the terminating 
yowel has remained short, while the long vowel of the nominative o-Kcap 
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must be considered as a compensation for the loss of the r, which was 
preserved in the theme of the Greek word. 

It remains for us to inquire into one point, which concerns at first 
only the Sanskrit forms (s'akr'it), and c^' (yahr^it)^ but is 

essential also for the Latin jecur. 1 mean the fact, that {sfakr'it) 

shows in some of its cases another theme y e|r-i^ (s^akan)^ and 
(ydkr^it) another theme (yakan). The locative and genitive, in 
the singular of these words, for instance, are of the following kind : 

{s^akr^iti) or {a’akam)^ (s*akr’itas) or 

(s^aknm); [yakr'iti) or {ycikani), ■ qg y [yakrHtas) or 

(^aknaa). The interchange of these forma may he explained in 
a different way. Benfey supposes that there existed an original form 
^ akamt and yakwmt ; an h3q)othesis warranted neither by etymology 
nor hy the laws of grammar; and Kuhn, that in words of a similar 
formation there was an original form in ant, the offspring of which are 
the thematic forms in an and ar. Adjectives in (tvan), for 
instance, and several words in (van), with a feminine in (rl), as 
(oMvm), fern. {atitvan), ^ iycijvmi), fern, 

tff ■*!( ^ (^p^xfan, TTcayi/), fern. (ptvart, Tr^etpa), &c., would; 

aecording to him, originate in themes, such as oMtvant yajmnt, 
&. A natural consequence, in our case, would be, to suppose 


original themes, s^akaM and yakant, to explain the forms s^akan and 
and yakar. The derivation I have given above precludes 
tils assumption. For, as the form (ka/r) of {s'akar), repre- 

the organic elements of the radical ^ {kr'i), itself, s^akcm could, 

if Mj view is (x^rrect, only result from s^akar, in consequence of a 
^ Sanskrit, must be considered irregular, but may be 
that became ^ 

fliat between this and (s'ahcm), there 

feartaiog a ttansitoiy passage from 
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view seems confirmed by the existence of thematic forms, which Kuhn 
has 'himself pointed out, as and {udhas)^ together 

with (ycfjvan), fern. {yajvari), and (udhna), 

[udhar) ; but still more by the themes (asr^ij) and {cisan), 

the latter of which can only be explained by the elision of -gf ( j) in a 
transitory form [asarj)^ the corresponding intermediate form 

being safely preserved in the Latin hang-ms. The theme {s'alcan), 
is not represented in the declension of stercus or o-Kwp, but it exists in 
two words, the close etymological affinity of which with stercus and <r/c<op 
might scarcely be guessed without recourse being had to the kindred 
Sanskrit word. 


[^dkarC) admits, in Sanskrit, a regular denominative 
{s^aMy\ stercus facer By which is conjugated according to the tbnth class 
of verbs, a class corresponding in its formation with the Greek 
contracted verbs in aw, cw, ow, and in Latin with those of the first, 
second and fourth conjugations. The Sanskrit palatal 5' bemg 
regularly represented in Latin and Greek by k, {shikdy)^ has its 

Latin and Greek representatives in cac-are /caK-dw, which, therefore, are 
denominatives of stercus and cr/cwp, though referable to the Sansla*it 
form s^aWit, 

In the words jecur^ ^Trap and (ydkr%t)y we perceive ’the same 
phsenomena as in those we have been considering, and I have merely to 
refer to the preceding remarks to account for their apparent diversity. 
{yakr’it) has been already correctly understood by the Hindu 
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grammariaas as being a compound of -q (ya) and ^ (k/it), though, 
strange to say, they have mistaken the original bearing of the form 
The theme {yakan}, of which I have spoken 
before, is preserved mjedn-or of jecur, which has afiBrmed the sufi&x or 
(not to be confounded with the radical or in jecor-); ^ap shows its 
radical p only in the nominative of the singular, like <rK^p, while it has 
the -t of yakr'it in the other cases. But less clear is the etymological 
meaning of these words, for which we must again have recourse to the 
Sanskrit form (yakr'it), as composed of q (2/«),— which, amongst 
other things, means “union,”— and ^ (krlt), “doing, producing,” and 
which is explained in native dictionaries as “ that which makes the 
union (sc. of the parts of the body.)” To understand what they may 
mean by this, it would be necessary to know the function ascribed to 
the liver by the old Hindu medical works. As yet, however, I have 
not been able, to ascertain their theory on this point, as neither 
Sus'ruta, nor Charaka and A'treya, their most renowned authors on 
Medidne, contain any hint as to their notions on it. Nor do the other 
four synonymes of this word in Sanskrit afford any aid, as they merely 
refer to' the black and fleshy substance of the liver. It may be 
considm-ed, however, as a curious coincidence, that the German word 
Leber (which, like the whole Germanic branch of this word, presents 
the only instance perhaps in which the semi-vowel y of the Sanskrit 
idiom corresponds with the semi-vowel 1) does originally mean, not the 
part of the body we call “liver,” but every substance which is 
“prominent and firmly united in its'parts,” as opposed to substances 
which are low and soft. The notion, of joining or uniting is still 
prevalent in the word Leber or Leherstein (Ever or liver-stone), which 
it an Anstnan dialect means a boundary stone, i.e. a stone put where 
y Adds, join. It would seem, therefore, that this meaning of 
®r todring union, as expressed by the component parts of 
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iycikr^it), was also the primitive meaning of this word ia Sanskrit, 
but became lost, and has only been preserved in some German dialects. 

Before I conclude I may be allowed to point out two other words, 
which, from what I have said above, will derive a more correct expla- 
nation than they have hitherto obtained. 1 mean the Latin word 
secus, and the Greek word l/cav. Tl^se I connect with the Sanskrit 
word {sakr'it), (written with a dental s in the beginning, and 

therefore not to be mistaken for the word s^akr^Ht, stercus), 

(sakr'it), is composed of sa, an abbreviated form of ^ (sani), which 
in composition with verbs either means ‘'with,'' "together,” or 
“thoroughly,” and kr'it "doing;” the original meaning of saJcr'it iSj 
therefore, " doing thoroughly,” " doing so as not to re(][uire doing 
again:” this got lost, however, and was superseded by the meaning 
" once,” “ always.*’ The meanings of secus and cKa? do not correspond 
with those of (sdkr^it)^ but the notion of exclusiveness’ which is 
implied by " once,” and " always ” is logically connected with the notion, 
of " distance and " separation ” expressed by seaus and Ijcdg ; and if 
we consider that in the Sanskrit word, the etymon of which has 
remained clear, the literal meaning had already made rooni for the 
figurative one, a further step in this direction will much less appear 
strange in languages where the consciousness of the original value of 
the word was entirely lost. Having shown how -gi-Ti {kr'it), which is 
originally ^ (/tr'z), or (/car), becomes cor and Kwp or Kar, I have 
only to observe that, in my opinion, secus and l/cd? represent the nomi- 
natives of the themes secor- and l/car-, and that these nominatives have 
become iiideclinable. Se in secus and c in cKas are interesting forms, 
moreover, in as far as they exactly represent the Sanskrit ^ (sd), which 
in its full form (sam), is the Greek <tvv, hut appears more changed 
in the Latin cum. Whether may he safely referred to 
(sakr'it), with which it corresponds in meaning “once,” I do not 
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attempt to say ; though I do not consider it unlikely that the form 
mkar (the organic form of sakr'it), changed to saJcah', might appear 
with. ir instead of k, and with a full guttural sound in the Greek an-aK; 
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Aditi, 17. 
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Agni,12, 14, 16,23,70, 269, 272. 
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Agnidbra, 6. 
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Agnisbtbma, 26, 275. 

.^ankara, 170; ii. 17, 
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Aitareya-aran'yaka, 49 
Aitareya-brabmaAa, 2, 34 f., 49, 
84, 273. 
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Amara-Sinba, 143. 
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Ajiuvaka, 11, 32, 272. 

Apararga, 112. 

Apn, 1«6. 

Apsarasas, 84. 

Aptoryama, 26. 

Aran'yaka, 3, 49 ff., 55, 225. 
Arati'yagana, 27. 

Arcbika, 27. 

Ardbaprapat'iiaka, 27. 

Arhat, 88. . ^ 

Arbatas, 85 . 

Arjuna, ii. 103, 123. 
Arsbeya-brabmanA, 46. 

Artba, 116. 

Artba^astra, 281. 

Aryabbat't'a, 189. 

Aryaman, 18. 

Asana, 322. 

A^anand, 240. 

Asbt'aka, 11, 271. 

A^walayana, 6; ii. 200. ^ 
A4wamedba, 31, 278 ; ii. 117. 
A^wattbaman, ii. 134. 

A^wins, 19, 317. 

Atbarrangiras, 1, 270. 
Atbarvan'arabasya, 263. 
AtbarTaveda, 1, 3 f£., 32 50, 

260, 279 ; ii. 45, 65. 
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Atreya, 191. 

Atri, 12, 23, 272, 
Atyagxdslit'oma, 26. 
Avat^, 19, 291. 
Ayatayama, 30. 
Ayurveda, 191, 281. 


BMarayan'a, 288. 

Baliwr'iclias, 34 
Balarama, 305 ; ii. 102. 

Bali, 20, 296. 

Bandlius, ii. 172. 

Banerjea, ii. 6, 

Bliaga, 232. 

Bliagavadgita, 79, 326 ; ii. 122. 
BMgavata-puran^a, 4, 81, 245. 
Bliagiratha, 651. 

BhaStas, 160. 

Bliakti, 252. 

Bhaminivilasa, 181. 

Bharadwaja, 12, 272. 

Bharata, 102, 167, 301 ; ii. 97. 
Biiartrlhari, 182. 

Bhafe'tlMvya, 180. 
BMah-aparicliclilieda, 236 ; ii. 
288. 

BkavAnanda, 241. 

BMslima, iL 102 ff., 114. 
Bii/igu-Aiigiras, 270. 

Bliujyu, 20. 

Bodhisattwa, 95, 136. 

Brahman (the priest), 6, 7, 10, 
265. 

Brahmsm (ft.), 77, 112, 225, 
283 f. ; ii. 30. 

Brahman or Brahma (god), 4, 77, 
80, 194, 204, 225. 
Brahmagupta, 189. 

Brlhmto^a (m.), 6, 38, 212 ; ii. 

D8. 

Brihman'a (ft.), 2 1, 30 ff., 45 :ff., 
60, 75ff., 139, 238, 260 f., 
276; iL 10, 62, 64 

6, 265. 


Brahma- sutra, 288. 
Brahma-veda, 280. 
Br'ihadaranYaha, 49, 51, 261. 
Brlhadaran'yaka • - upanishad, 
229. 

Buddha* 95 ff., 136. 

Buddhi, 116, 170, 235, 286. 
Buddhism, 94 ft. 


Chaitanya, 250. 

Chan'ahya, 182. 

Chan'd'iha, 92 f. 

Chandrika, ii. 208. 

Charan'a, 3, 4. 

Charan'avyiiha, 3, 263. 

Charaka, 46, 191. 
Oharakadhwaryu, 30. 

Chhala, 118. 

Chhandas, 57. 

Chhandogas, 263. 
CLhandograntha, 27, 275. 
Chhandogya-upanishad, 46, 49, 
227, 229, 276 ; ii. 21, 48. 
Chit, 239. 

Chitrangada, ii. 108. 

Daityas, 151. 

Daivata, 111. 

Daksha, 91, 194. 
Dakshin'acharins, 164. 
D^odaradas, 244. 

Dan^dlns, 160. 

Darsanas, ii. 11, 13. 
Darsapurn'am^sa, 278. 
Ba^afcumaracharitra, 186. 
Basra, 19. 

Da^aratha, 300. 
Dattakachandrika, ii. 146. 
Battakadarpan^a, ii. 146. 
Battakadidhiti, ii. 146. 
Battakakaumu(^, ii. 146. 
Battakamimtosa, ii. 146. 
Battakanim'aya, ii. 146, 158. 
-Battakasiddhantainanjari, ii. 
146. 

Battakatilaka, ii. 146. 
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Dayabhaga, ii. 146, 219. 
Dayakramasangraba, ii. 146. 
Dayakaumudi, ii. 158. 
Dayatattwa, ii. 146. 

Devata, 2. 

Devatadbyaya-brabman'a, 46. 
Devimabafcmya, 220. 
Dbanurveda, 281. 

Dbaran'a, 324. 

Bharma, 91 ; ii. 31. 
Bbarmasastra, 179. 
Bbarmasindh-asara, ii. 188. 
Bbavana, 241. 

Bbyana, 324 
Bbyani-Buddbas, 95. 
Bbr'itarasbt'ra, ii. 103, 123. 
Bigambaras, 88. 

Bosba, 117. 

^ Braiipadl, ii. 105. 

Br'isht'anta, 117. 

Bron'a, ii. 105, 115. 
Bron'a-kalasa, 25. 

Burga, 194, 219. 

Burgapuja, 221. 

Buryodbana, ii. 103. 

dana, 276. 

Gandbarvas, 84. 
Gandbarvaveda, 281. 

Gan'esa, 221. 

Ganga, 63 fE. 

Garud'a, 64. 

Gautama, 89. 

Gitagovinda, 182. 

Gobbila, ii. 201. 

Gokunatb, ii. 56. 
Gopatba-brabman'a, 46 f., 280. 
Gorakbnatb, 161. 

Gotama, 120 ; ii. 15, 25. 
Gravastut, 6. 

Gr'ibya-sutra, 62. 

Gr'itsamada, 12, 23, 272. 
Guu'a, 173. 

Haimakosba, 187. 
Hariscbandra, 42 E. 


Harivansa, 102. 

Havisbya, ii. 191. 

Hetu, 119. 

Hetw^bbasa, 118. 
Hiran'yakasipu, 296. 
Hitopadesa, 185. 

Hotr'i, 6f., 31, 35, 265. 

• 

Indra, 12 fE., 70 ff., S2E., 232, 
259, 272, 290. 

Indrabbuti, 106. 

Indriya, 116. 

Isa-upanisbad, 53. 

Iswara, 174, 239, 320 ; ii. 17. 

Jaimioi, 3, 29, 109 ; ii. 13. 
Jaiminiya-aswamedba, ii. 96. 
Jaimmiyaiiytiyamalavistara, 2, 
7,110. 

Jaiuas, 85 ff. 

Jalpa, 118. 

Janaka, 51. 

Jangamas, 160, 162. 
Janmasbt'ami, 247. 

Jatayedas, 23. 

Jati, 119. 

Jayadeva, 241. * 

Jayadratba, ii. 110. 
JimutaTabana, ii. 156. 

Jiaa, 88. 

Jivatman, 249. 

Jnana, 116. 

Jnati, ii. 177. 

Jyotisba, 59 f. 

Jyotisbt^oma, 26, 275. 

Kabir, 240. 

Kabir-pantbis, 241. • 
Kadambari, 186. 

Kailasa, 194. 

Kaivalya, 326. 

Kaiyyat'a, 132. 

Kala, 193. 

Kali, 219. 

Kalidcisa, 91 f . 
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Kalpasutra, 3, 60, 106. 

Kalpa works, 7, 60 ; ii. 73 E, 
Kama, 91 f . 

Kama-sutra, 189. 

Kan'ada, 233, 236 ; ii. 16. 
Kan'd'a, 32, 34, 46. 

Kan'd'ika, 32, 45. r 

Kan'wa, 12, 45. 

Kapila, 175 ; ii. 16. 

Kama, ii. 103, 116. 

Karta-bhajas, 254. 

Karttikeya, 221. 

Ka^ikavr'itti, 128. 
Kat'ka-upanishad, 123. 
Kat'haka-upanisliad, 227 . 
Kaoravas, 103 j ii. 97. 
Kausbitaki-bralimaii'a, 4, 35, 

273. 

Kautbnma, 276. 
Kena-upanisbad, 229. 

Ketu, 151. 

Kicbaka, ii. 112. 

Kiratarjimiya, 181. 

Kr'ipa, ii. 102. 

Kr'islm'a, 84, 91, 221, 251, 305 ; 

ii. 102, 123. 

KrlsW^, ii. 123. 

Kr'iskdJa - Dwaip^yona, 3 ; ii. 
102 . 

Ksbatriya, 30 ; ii. 98, 130. 
Knlachara, ii. 217. 
Kumarasambbava, 181. 

Kunti, u. 102. 

Kuril, ii. 102. 

Ku4a, 12. 

Kutsa, 12. 

Kurera, 154. 

. Laksban'a, 143. 

Laksbini, 92 ff,, 309. 

Ijamaism, 94ff, 

Siuga, 193. 


Madbusudana, 7. 

MadbwA-cb&ryas, 248. 
Mfidbyandina, 32, 45, 278. 
MaMbbarata, 78, 102ff, ; ii. 89fi. 
MaMbWisbya, 129, 132 ; ii. 206. 
Mahakilrya, 181. 

Mabaimnd, 241. 

MabHrajas, ii. 52. 

Mabat, 204; ii. 17. 

MaMvira, 89, 105 Jl. 
Mahavira-cbaritra, 105. 
MabA-yilna, 136. 

MtibayajnAs, ii. 191. 

MaitrtlTartm'a, 6. 

Makara, 92. 

Manas, 116, 171, 233, 286. 
ManasAra, 192. 

Man'd'ala, 11 If., 272. 
Man'd'ukya-upauisbad, 124. 
Mantra, 2, 11, 33, 47, 202, 260 ; ^ 
ii. 10. 

Mann, 1, 4, 23, 107, 122, 210 ; ii. 

21, 145, 148, 218. 
Manobbadra, 67 f. 

Manwantara, 22. 
Markan'd'eya-purAn'a, 200. 
Marriage, ii. 138. 

Marats, 16 70 f., 158. 

Matsya-purAn^a, 144, 204, 298. 
MAyA, 174, 288. 

Megbadbta, 181. 
Metempsycliosis, 80. 

MimAnsA, 1, 2, 29, 108 ; ii. 18. 
MitaksbarA, ii. 110, 146, 160, 
218. 

Mitra, 18. 

Moksha, 86, 112. 
Mun'd'aka-upanishad, 228, 280. 

NAbbAji, 241. 

Nacbiketas, 227. 

Kagojibbat^t^a, 132. 

Naigama, 111. 

Naigban't^uka, 111. 

ITaivedya, ii. 185, 

Nakula, ii. 103. 

Nalodaya, 181. 
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JNandi, 194. 

mrada, 42 ; ii- 199, 204, 209. 

Il^*asat7a3 19- 
N'ealitVi, 6- 
Mgamana, Xl9. 

INiglian't'-u, SO. 
iN^igralia-stlx^^^j 119. 
ITilakan^t^iia/ S'^astri, ii. 7. 
ISTiru^aya, IXB. 
]Nini'ayasiii'<3.1iTij ii. 198. 
Mrakta, 58 f HI. 

INirvaii'a, 112, 213. 

Kityanand, 251. 

ITiyama, 322- 

l^yaya, 77, XI 5, 284; ii. 13, 25. 
Oin, 14. 

Padartlias, 233. 

Paila, 3. 

P^i, 138, 17^ e. 

PancharatrEi/, 239. 
Pancjliatant3ra.j 185, 
PaiLchavinsa»-XrriliiQan'a, 46. 
Pan'd'avas, X03 ; ii. 97. 

Pan'd'-u, ii. X 03, 123. 

Paul, 16. 

Pan^ini, 49, 56 £E., 126,224; ii. 
64. 

Panchika, 34^. 

Paranialiansa.s, 162. 
Paramanan<3., 241. 
Paramatmajxx, 249, 284. 

Para^ara, 3, 129. 

Par^wanatrc4>, 89. 

Parwati, 202, 219. 

Paryaya, 52- 
Pasupatas, XOO. 

Patala, 130. 

Patanjali, 58, 128, 131, 320; ii. 
17. 

Pavamanya,, 34. 

Phala, 117. 

Piagalanag^, 57. 

Rpa, 241. 

Pitr'i, 133. 


Pitr'imedlia, 32. 

Pitris, 197. 

Polyandry, ii. 131. 

Potr'i, 6. 

Prabodkacliaiidrodaya, 185. 
Pradyumna, 91. 

Prajapati, 14, 135, 265. 
Prajna-paramita, 136. 

Prakrit, 137, 176. 

Prakriti, 170, 325 ; ii. 17. 
Pralaya, 22. 

Praman'a, 166, 235. 

Prameya, 116. 

Pran'aya, 124. 

Pran'ayama, 322. 

Prapat'haka, 27, 32, 45. 
Praina-upanishad, 123. 
Prastotri, 6. 

Pratihartri, 6. 

Pratijn^^ 119. 

Pratiprasthatr'i, 6. 

Pratisakhya, 58. 

Pratyahk'a, 323. 
Pratyeka-Buddhas, 95. 
Prand'ha-brahman'a, 46. 
Prarritti, 116. 

Prayascbitta, 179 ; ii. 149. 
Prayojana, 117. 

Pr'itha, ii. 102. • 

Pr'itbu, 141. 
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7, 74 fe., 100. 

Purobita, 41. 

Pururayas, ii. 102. 

Purusba, 6, 171, 228, 320; ii. 
17. 

Purusbamedba, 31, 278, 278a. 
Purusbasukta, 1, 4. 
Purva-mimansa, 108, 283 ; ii. 24. 

Padba, 307. 
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Kan'Ma, 233, 235 ; ii. 16. 
Kan'd'a, 32, 34, 45. 
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Kapila, 175 ; ii. 16. 

Kama, ii. 103, 115. 
Karta-bMjas, 254. 

Karttikeya, 221. 

Ka^ikavr'itti, 128. 
Kat'ka-upauishad, 123. 
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Kaoravas, 103 ; ii. 97. 
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273. 

KaTitknma, 275. 
Keiia-upaniskad, 229. 

Ketu, 151. 

Kickaka, ii. 112. 

Kiratarjimiya, 181. 

Kr'ipa, ii. 102. 

Kr'iskn'a, 84, 91, 221, 251, 305 ; 

ii. 102,123. 

Kyiskn'^ ii. 123. 

Kyiskr?a - Bwadpayana, 3 ; ii, 

102 . 

Kskatriya, 30 ; ii, 98, 130. 
Kulackto, ii. 217. 
Kiimarasambkava, 181. 

Kunti, ii. 102. 

Kuru, ii. 102. 

Kusa, 12. 

Kutsa, 12. 

Kuvera, 154. 
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Madkyandina, 32, 45, 278. 
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Makabkaskya, 129, 132 ; ii. 206. 
Makakayya, 181. 

Makanand, 241. 

Makarajas, ii. 52. 

Makat, 204 ; ii. 17. 

Makayira, 89, 105 &. 
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Makayana, 136. 

Makayajnas, ii. 191. 
Maitravarun'a, 6. 

Makara, 92. 

Manas, 116, 171, 233, 286. 
Manasdra, 192. 

Man'd'ala, 11 ff.,272. 
Man'd'ukya-upaniskad, 124. 
Mantra, 2, 11, 33, 47, 202, 260 ; • 
ii. 10. 

Mann, 1, 4, 23, 107, 122, 210 ; ii. 

21, 145, 148, 218. 
Manobkadra, 67 f. 

Manwantara, 22. 
Markan^d'eya-puran'a, 200. 
Marriage, ii. 138, 

Maruts, 16 ft., 701, 158. 
Matsya-pnran'a, 144, 204, 293. 
Maya, 174, 288. 

Megkaduta, 181. 

Metempsyckosis, 80. 

Mimansa, 1, 2, 29, 108 ; ii. 13. 
Mitakskara, ii. 110, 146, 160, 
218. 

Mitra, 18. 

Mokska, 86, 112. 
Mnn'd'aka-npaniskad, 228, 230. 

Nabkaji, 241. 

Nackiketas, 227. 
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Rania, 156, 300. 

Eamanandas, 239. 

Eamanujas, 23?, 288. 
Eam^an'a, 63 ff., ??, 155, 220. 
Earn Mohun Eoy, ii. 64. 
Ean'ayanija, 275. 

Eas-yatra, 247. ^ 

Eatnakara, ii. 146. 

Eath-yatra, 247. 

Eati, 91. 

Eaudras, 160. 

Eavan'a, 299. 

E'ibhu, 13. 

E'icli, life., 272, 

E'igveda, 1 70 fe., 212, 260 ; 

ii. 46, 66 78 fe. 

Elsiablia, 89. 

Eisld, 2, 12, 22 S., 157, 261 ; ii. 

11, 46, 67. 

E'itusanbara, 181. 

E'itwij, 6, 7, 264. 

Eohita, 43 
Eudra, 17, 158. 
Eudra-sampradaya, 244. 

Eiipa, 251. 

Eiipaka, 183. 


Sacrifices, 26. 

Sadasya, 6. 

Sahara, 63 fe. 

SaEadeva, ii. 103. 
Sabujas, 254. 

S'aivas, 159. 

S'akala School, 11, 271. 
S'akaVayana, 128. 
S'akba, 3 fe., 263. 

S'akra, 84. 

S^aktas, 163. 

S'akti, 147. 

S'akmitala, 166. 
S'akyamtmi, ii. 12. 
S'alya, ii. 115. 

S&tnan, 261. 

Samadbi, 324. 
Samluio^kas, ii. 172. 


1 Samaveda, 1 fe., 27 :ff., 46, 260 f 
I 275jii. 66fe. 
Saznavidbi-br^hmaii'a, 46. 
Samayacbarika-sutra, 61. 
Sam'saya, 117. 

Sam'yania, 325. 

Sanatana, 251. 

Sanbita, 2, 4, 5, 10 ff., 24 fe., 
30 ff. 

Sanbitopanisbad, 46. 

S'ankara, 47, 79, 169, 289, 159, 
161. 

S'ankaracbarya, 248, 288 ; ii. 8. 
S'ankara-digvijaya, 160, 237. 
S'ankbayana-brabmaii'a, 34 f. 
273. 

Sankbya, 77, 170, 226, 284 : ii. 
13, 25. 

Sansara, 113. 

Sanskara, 86, 175. 

Sanskrit, 176. 

Saran'yu, 317. 

S'ariraka-mimansa, 284. 
S'arirakamimansa-bb&sbya, 288 . 
S'arngadbarapaddbati, 180. 
Sarvamedba, 32. 

Sarvanukraman'i, 62, 281. 
S'atapatba-brabman'a, 4, 45, 49, 
78 f., 196, 261, 279 jii. 21, 63. 
Sati, 199. 

Sattwa, 172, 211. 

S'annaka, 60 fe., 263, 280. 
S'aunaka.brabinan'a,265, 280 . 
Savitrl, 18. 

Sayan'a, 4, 5, 28, 46, 59, 145, 267. 
Sena, 241. 

Se^wara, ii. 17. 

Siddbanta, 117, 189. 
Siddbanta-kaumndi, 128. 
Siddbantamuktavali, 236 ; ii 
228. 

S'iksba, 56. 

S'ilpa^astra, 191, 281. 
Sinbasanadwatrin^ati, 186. 
S'i^npalabadba, 181. 

S'iva, 19, 32, 80, 159, 192, 204, 
219,226. 
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S'iva-puran'a, 193. 

Smarta-sutra, 61. 

Smr'iti, 61; ii.216,22?. 
Smr'iticliandrika, ii. 146, 162, 
164. 

Smr'itisamtichcliaya, ii. 207. 
Soma, 10, 12, 16, 19, 24fe.,46, 
72 f., 195, 265, 273; ii.66. 
Spasht'a-d^yakas, 254, 

Spinoza, ii. 33 ff. 

S'raddlia, 197 ; ii 197. 

S'raddlia, 91 ; ii. 185. 
S'rauta-sutra, 62. 

S'xaYaka, 86 f . 

Sri, 36,92,309. 

S'ri-Anand, 241. 

S'ruti, 47, 61, 229, 262; ii. 18, 
65, 216, 227. 

Stanbhika, 27, 275. 
Subraliman'ya, 6. 

S'nkasaptati, 186. 

Sukkanand, 241. 

Skkta, 11^., 272. 

Snmantu, 3. 

S'nnali'^eplLa, 42 314. 

Skuas, ii. 190. 

Skrdas, 241. 

Sursuranand, 241. 

Skrya, 14,17, 259. 
Skryasiddhanta, 190. 

Su^xuta, 191. 

Skta, ii. 98. 

Sktra, 198. 

Suttoe, 199. 

Swarga, 84. 

Swayamvara, ii. 137. 
S'wetambaras, 88. 

Taittiriya, 5, 46 f . 
Taittiriya-dran'yaka, 219. 
Taittiriya-brilliinan^a, 279, 46, 
Taittixiya-sanbita, 28 ft. 
Talavakara-upanishad, 229. 
Tamas, 172, 211. 
TA-n'd'ya-br^bman'a, 46. 
Tanmtoa, 170, 277 ; ii, 17. 
Tantxa, 164, 202. 


Tarka, 118. 

Tarkasangraba, 236. 

Tattwa, 86, 170. 

Tirtbakara, 88 f . 

Tittiri, 31. 

Transmigration, 117, 205, 
Trimkrti, 204. 

Trivikrama, 19. 

Tugra, 20. 

Tulasidas, 241. 

TJdabaran'a, 119. 

XJdgatr'i, 6, 7, 31, 265. 

Ugras, 160. 

■CrbagS,na, 27. 

Ubyagrina, 27. 

XJktbya, 26. 

Uma, 194, 219. 

XJnnotr'i, 6. 

IJpalabdbi, 116. 

Upanisbad, 3, 47 il., 76 f., 224; 

ii. 10, 63, 83. 

XJpapnrfin'as, 149. 

Uparkpaka, 183. 

Upavedas, 281. 
tTxdbababns, 162. 

XJrva^i, 258 ; ii. 102. 

Usbas, 18, 70, 230. 
Uttaragrantba, 27. 
Uttara-mimansa, 108, 284. 


Vacb, 273. 

Vada, 118. 

Vaidic sacrifice, 6 il. • 
Vayampayana, 3, 276. 
Vai^esbika, 233 ; ii. 16, 228. 
Yaislm^avas, 237. 

Vaisbn'avas of Bengal, 250. 
Yai^vadeva, ii. 185, 

Vajapoya, 27. 
Vajasaneyi-sanbita, 32, 46. 
yajasaneyin, 46. 
yajin, 30. 
yala, 16. 

yallabbacbaryas, 243, 253 ; ii. 
61. 
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Yamacliarins, 164 
Yamadeva, 12, 272. 

. Yanaprastha, 212. 
Yan^a-bralimaii'a, 46. 
Yar^amilura, 189. 

YararucM, 13^ 

Yardham^a, 105. 

Yarga, 11, 271. ,, 

Yarttikas, 132. 

Yaxiin'a, 18, 43 f., 232, 255. 
Yasavadatta, 186. 

Yasiskt'lia, 12, 129, 257, 263, 
272, 311. 

Yasudeva, ii. 102. 
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OPINIONS ON LAW CASES. 

act; that it must take place in the presence of the whole family ; an cl 
that its validity is subject to the performance of a number of ceremonies 
which are laid down with great detail hy the Puran'as— the funda- 
mental source of the present religion of the Hindus — ^and by works on. 
astrology. The Eecord, moreover, shows that the installation of former 
Yuvardjas of Tipperah conformed to ffeis public and solemn character 
of the ceremony. 

13. It has been asserted by the late Maharaja, and the Respondent; 
asserts, that, the Maharajas of Tipperah. chose, at their own pleasure 
and without any restriction, the Yuvaraj a from amongst the members of 
their family. But, in the first place, their assertion is unproved - 
secondly, it could be proved only if they showed that the choice mado 
hy a previous Maharaja did not meet with the unanimous consent of 
the rest of the family, but nevertheless was upheld ; thirdly, even if 
they proved that such consent was wanting, the conclusion could ortl^ 
he, that such a choice was then illegal, since custom cannot supersede 
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14. But it results, on the contrary, from the Record, that the late 
Mah^ija Essanchunder himself must not have looked upon hjs riglit 
of choosing a Yuvaraja as absolutely vested in his pleasure. For, wRen. 
it appears that the Appellant was charged by the witnesses vvith having 
made a hostile and criminal attack on the possessions of the TipperaJh 
family, it would seem that this charge, otherwise utterly irrelevant to 
the question of succession, was merely raised in order to establish Elxs 
unworthiness to succeed. Had the witnesses been able to substantiate 
it, it would doubtless have gone far to show that the Maharaja Ira-d 
grounds for declaring the “seniority'* of the Appellant as forfeited. 
But the charge entirely failed ; and it has not been shown that tlxe 
Maharaja, with the consent of his whole family, proclaimed tlae 
Appellant’s un worthiness or unfitness to succeed. 
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